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THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 


Newspaper 
Color  Section 

Judge  says  25 
are  Interested 
In  buying  UPl 
(See  page  15) 

lest  of  combat 
media  pool 
goes  smootbly 
(See  page  16) 

Cartoonists  will 
draw  comics  to 
raise  hunger  aid 
(See  page  30) 
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K’ntta>  Park  carK  194()'s. 


The  left  field  wall  of  Fenway  Park.  In  most  circles'  and 
diamonds,  it’s  never  been  known  as  anything  but  the  Green 
Monster. 

But  long  before  it  was  green  and  the  infamous  wall  was 
wall  to  wall  advertising,  The  Boston  Globe  was  covering  Boston 
sports.  Not  just  the  winners,  but  everyone.  In  every  sport.  From 
the  pro  teams  to  pre-teens.  From  Parks  to  Gardens.  If  you  could 
throw  it,  pass  it  or  hit  it,  you  could  catch  it  in  The  Globe. 

Which  is  why  long  before  the  crack  of  a  bat  sent  people 
running  toward  the  Green  Monster,  it  sent  them  running  to 
The  Globe. 

Boston  (globe 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 


Our  Readers  Get  What 
They  Deserve 

When  the  Scarborough  National  Newpaper  Audience  study 
found  our  readers  to  be  the  most  affluent  newspaper  readers  in 
California  and  4th  overall  in  the  nation,  we  realized  that  our  product 
had  to  reflect  the  quality  of  our  readers. 

So,  over  the  past  year  we  have  increased  our  commitment 
to  quality  in  both  content  and  reproduction  of  our  newspapers. 

The  most  recent  ABC  audit  now  reports  The  Dally  Breeze  to 
be  the  fastest  growing  Sunday  newspaper  and  the  2nd  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily  of  any  major  newspaper  in  the  Los  Angeles  Market.  Market¬ 
ing  studies  of  our  subscribers  prove  this  circulation  gain  is  directly 
related  to  our  improved  newspaper  content  and  physical  makeup. 

Our  readers  deserve  the  best 

and  we  deliver  it  to  them,  every  day. 

CofllSil  ANGELES 

The  Daily  Breeze 

M  E  n  LST  and  EVENING  SOUTLOOK 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer/ Fergurson/ Walker 


For  years  newspaper  readers  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ink 
rub-off.  Now,  Flint  Ink  Corporation 


leads  the  way  in  solving  the  rub-off 
problem  with  “Low-Rub”  Arrowlith 
and  Arrowhead  blacks  for  offset  and 
letterpress  printing.  Extensive  field 
tests  show  that  these  inks  reduce 
rub-off  up  to  80%  compared  to  con- 
ventionai  news  inks. 

“Low-Rub”  black  offset  inks  are 
available  for  both  open  fountain  and 
injector  presses.  And  we  offer  a 
“Low-Rub”  letterpress  black  as  well. 
These  inks  are  compatible  with  con¬ 
ventional  news  inks.  You  can  expect 
improved  miieage  from  15  to  30% 
and  still  obtain  the  same  runability, 
printability  and  high  quality  as  our 
present  newsprint  inks.  Many  of  our 
customers  are  already  running  these 
“Low-Rub”  inks,  and  more  and  more 
printers  are  asking  to  test  them  each 
week. 

Our  same  commitment  to  research 
that  produced  “Low-Rub”  black  is 
also  pioneering  water-based  Flexo 
news  inks.  These  inks  virtually 
eliminate  ruboff,  and  provide  a 
cleaner  paper  and  a  brighter  image. 

For  more  information  on  “Low- 
Rub”  black,  contact  your  local 
Flint  Ink  representative. 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENU^ 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  48239 

ATLANTA  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  -  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  ORLANDO 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 


Make  rub-off  old  news. 


Print  with  Flint  Ink 


"Low- Rub"  black. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


The  future  belongs  to  newspapers  with  the 
foresight  to  gather  and  evaluate  their  business 
information  today.  Because  they  can  spot  trends, 
analyze  cash  flow,  and  capitalize  on  new  markets. 

This  kind  of  top  line  management  begins  with 
online  systems  that  provide  the  inside  information 
needed  to  control  bottom  line. 

By  working  with  many  leading  groups  and  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers,  we’ve  developed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  group  of  circulation,  advertising  and  financial 
management  systems  to  cover  every  aspect  of 
your  business.  Inside  and  out. 

Currently  in  use  by  a  variety  of  newspa'pers  — 
large  &  small  —  nationwide. 

Circulation,  Advertising  and  Business 
Systems  For  Newspaper  Decision  Makers 


E* 


JACKSCNM.  INC. 


(813)  872-9990 

3707  West  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  Florida  33607 
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1- 2— New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  White  Plains  Hotel, 

White  Plains. 

2- 6— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Adams  Mark  Hotel, Indianapolis. 

3- 5— New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers,  Fall  Meeting, 

Syracuse  Hotel,  Syracuse. 

3-5— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Classified  Advertising  Conference, 
Holiday  Inn  O’Hare/Kennedy,  Rosemont,  III. 

5- 8— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

6- 6— INPA,  Central  Region  Conference,  Alameda  Plaza,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6-8— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Omni  International, 

Norfolk.  Va. 

6-8— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 

6- 9— INPA,  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Gideon  Putnam  Hotel, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

7- 8— Special  Conferences  for  Journalists,  Sponsored  by 

The  Washington  Journalism  Center.  Oct.  7— Poverty  in  America: 
Causes  and  Cures;  Oct.  6— The  State  of  Civil  Rights  in  America; 
Watergate  Hotel,  Washington  D.C. 

9- 12— Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Red  Lion,  Hotel, 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

10- 12— Catholic  Press  Association,  Southern  Regional  Conference, 

Hyatt  Birmingham  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Al. 

11- 12— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Conferene,  The  Inn 

Towner,  Madison. 

13- 15— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 

Sheraton  Inn,  Aberdeen,  S.D. 

14- 17— Inter  American  Press  Association,  41st  General  Assembly, 

Cartagena  Hilton  International,  Cartagena,  Colombia. 

14-17— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Cartagena  Hilton  International, 
Cartagena,  Colombia. 

16- 18— Catholic  Press  Association,  Midwest  Regional  Conference, 

Park  East  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

18-20— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Economics  Conference 
for  Journalists,  cosponsored  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago. 
20-22— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual 

Meeting,  Loews  Anatole,  Dallas. 

20- 23— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Southern  Region  Conference,  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville. 

21- 25— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executive  Association, 

International,  Annual  Conference,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

OCTOBER 

6-9— ANPA/IRB/PNNA,  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  Doubletree,  Monterrey, 
Calif. 

6- 11— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators,  Reston,  Va. 

7- 10— Flexographic  Seminar,  Cal  Poly,  Graphic  Communications 

Department,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

8- 11— ANPA  Foundation,  NIE  Instructor  Training  seminar,  Airlie  House. 

Warrenton,  Va. 

9- 11— ICMA/Indiana  U.-Purdue  U.  Circulation  Management  Seminar, 

Indianapolis. 

10- 11— ANPA/CPPA  Technical  Section  Newsprint  Seminar,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Chicago  0-Hare  Airport. 

13- 23— American  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Lifestyle  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

14- 16— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Washington, 

D.C.,  Marriott  Hotel. 

17- 20— Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Annual  Design  Conference/Workshop, 

Color,  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 25— International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 

Single  Workshop,  Omni  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

24- 25— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Fall  Convention,  Marriott  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

24-26— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Workshop  for  Newcomers  to  Newspaper 
Research,  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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"BELLY  UR” 

A  city  of  millions  felt  shocked,  beaten.  Fortune,  which 
had  blessed  these  people,  then  pampered  them  with 
unexpected  wealth,  had  suddenly  jerked  the  rug  out 
from  under  them.  ■  When  the  oil  business  in  Houston 
went  belly  up,  Boomtown  became  Gloomtown.  Even 
people  who  worked  for  non-oil  companies  were  sucked 
down  into  the  quagmire.  ■  Had  the  brash  upstart 
Houston  really  been  brought  to  its  knees?  The  Chronicle 
looked  past  deserted  oil  rigs  and  empty  offices,  to  those 
people  who  were  hurting  the  most.-  ■  A  12-page  color 
section,  “Houston  and  Oil,”  was  created  by  reporters 
Alan  Bernstein,  Scott  Clark  and  Rebecca  Trounson, 
ass’t.  city  editor  Walter  Johns  Jr.,  copy  editor  Russell 
Shaw,  photographer  Betty  Tichich,  and  graphic  artist 
John  Yunek.  ■  The  stories  they  portrayed  were  painful, 
but  they  formed  a  wide-angle  reflection  of  our  community, 
and  gave  us  a  good  look  at  ourselves.  And  at  our  future. 

It  was  the  type  of  self-examination  at  which  newspapers 
_  excel.  Sure,  it  hurt,  but  we’re  better  off  for  it.  Because  ' 
knowing  where  you  slipped  is  half  the  battle  in  finding 
your  way  to  the  top  again.  ■  We’re  Houston’s  leading 
information  source.  Houston  Chronicle. 
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The  4th  Estate 


Everything 
newspaper 
people  want 
to  know 

about  computers 

A  special  service  report  in  the  newspaper  of  news¬ 
papers  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1 , 
1986  ...  on  how  the  mainframe,  the  mini,  and 
the  micro  are  revolutionizing: 

advertising  saies 
circuiation 
ciassHied 
copy  editing 
design 

investigative  reporting 
maiiroom  systems 
management 
production 
promotion 

written  by 
newspaper  people 
who  are  leaders 
in  making  the 
changes  happen  . . . 

A  unique  advertising  opportunity 

Space  deadline:  January  17,  1986 

Copy  deadline:  January  23,  1986 

call  or  write  your 
E&P  representative  or: 

Donald  L.  Parvin 
Advertising  Manager 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
212  675-4380 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


BRIEFS 


Hearst-Tribune  deal  rumored 

A  rumor  circulating  in  Los  Angeles  has  the  Hearst  Corp. 
purchasing  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Co.  and  merging  the  paper  with  its  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 

The  Tribune  Co.  must  divest  the  Daily  News  as  a  result 
of  its  purchase  of  KTLA-tv.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  cross-ownership  regulations  prohibit  a  com¬ 
pany  from  owning  a  newspaper  and  a  broadcast  station  in 
the  same  market. 

Staffers  at  the  Daily  News  said  the  rumor  of  a  sale  to 
Hearst  is  “one  of  many”  and  said  the  Tribune  Co.  has  told 
them  “to  expect  to  hear  others.” 

Executives  of  Hearst  and  the  Tribune  Co.  did  not  return 
phone  calls. 

Newsweek  reporter  expelled 

Newsweek  reporter  Ray  Wilkinson  was  ordered  out  of 
South  Africa  because  the  government  was  angered  by  his 
coverage  of  racied  unrest  in  the  country. 

Wilkinson,  a  Briton  who  is  Newsweek’s  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  bureau  chief,  was  in  South  Africa  on  special 
assignment. 

The  government  charged  that  Wilkinson’s  article  titled 
“The  Young  Lions”  about  black  unrest  over  apartheid 
contained  “selective  reporting,  half  truths  and  false  in¬ 
nuendo.” 

Wilkinson’s  expulsion  came  soon  after  deputy  informa¬ 
tion  minister  Louis  Nel  accused  foreign  journalists  of 
“organized  lying”  about  the  situation  in  South  Africa  and 
said  the  government  should  consider  whether  it  can  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  country. 

Multimedia  pian  approved 

Multimedia  announced  its  shareholders  have  approved 
its  recapitalization  plan. 

The  company  said  85.6%  of  its  shareholders  voted  in 
favor  of  the  plan  which  consolidates  control  of  the  four 
founding  families  and  top  executives  while  leaving  the 
company  publicly  traded. 
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H'ibune'IV 


Some  papers  that  have  made  the  right  choice! 


Now,  there  is  a  choice  for  TV  listing  services.  For  custom  formatting, 
superior  accuracy  and  exceUent  service.  Tribune  TV  Log  is  the  unrival^ 
producer  of  TV  listings. 

With  IWbune  TV  Log  you  get  the  format  of  your  choice.  Choose  rolling  logs  or 
multi-line  grids;  then  add  other  details  like  time  codes,  type  styles  and  e^torial 
content  to  suit  your  paper’s  individual  needs.  Your  format  will  be  tailored  to  be 
distinctive  and  different  from  your  competitors’. 

Choose  Tribune  TV  Log  for  unbeatable  accuracy.  We  take  pride 
in  producing  the  most  error-free  listings  available  anywhere, 
because  when  there’s  a  mistake  in  your  listings, 
your  readers  know  it. 

Choose  Tribune  TV  Log  and  get  outstanding 
service.  We  assign  a  personal  editor  to  work 
directly  with  your  newspaper  —  someone 
who’s  always  available  to  solve  a  problem. 

Choose  TVibune  TV  Log  for  your  TV  listings  and 
make  the  right  choice.  For  format,  accuracy 
and  service,  no  other  listing  service  comes  close. 

Call  Tom  Beatty  at  1-800-322-3068  for  more 
information  today. 


Ti’ibune'IVLDq 

720  N.  Orange  Ave.,  Orlando,  FL  32801 
(305)  422-8181 


A  TradMoo  d  Citadvky 


Tntxme  Mode  Serwces 


Rachel  Newman  had  the  creative  ideas  that  have 
kept  Hearst’s  Country  Living  on  track  as  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  magazines  in  the  country. 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  125  COMPANIES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES,  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 


MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  *  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper’s  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  •  Motor  Boating  & 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redbook  •  Science  Digest  •  Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co. ,  Ltd.  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distribution 
•Eastern  News  Distributors  ‘Communications  Data  Services  ‘International  Circulation  Distributors  •  Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore.  MD  •  WDTN-TV,  Dayton,  Ohio  •  KMBC-TV,  Kansas  City,  MO  •  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  Radio 
Stations  •  WBAL-AM,  Baltimore.  MD  •  WIYY-FM,  Baltimore.  MD  •  WISN-AM,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WHTX-FM.  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WTAE- 
AM,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WAPA-AM,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  •  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  •  Baltimore  (MD)  News 
American  •  Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Times  •  Los 
Angeles  (CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  •  Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  •  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  •  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  •  San  Francisco 
(CA)  Examiner  •  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  Weeklies  in  California,  Michigan  and  Texas. 


Jerry  Giuseffi  had  the  creative  ideate 
track  down  a  way  to  save  Hearst^  Avon  Books 
a  lot  of  mon^ 


Jerry  Giuseffi 

Director  of  Production  Systems,  Avon  Books 


Dreamers  who  are  doers.  Thinkers 
who  are  achievers. 

That’s  how  we’d  describe  the 
13,000  people  who  woric  at  The 
Hearst  Corporation. 

People  who  know  that  it’s  their 
creative  ideas  that  have  helped  us 
more  than  triple  our  size  in  the  past 
ten  years  and  have  made  us  one  of 
the  largest  and,  we  think,  one  of  the 
best  communications  companies  in 
the  world. 

Rachel  Newman’s  creative  ideas 
as  editor  of  Country  Living  have 
helped  it  maintain  its  position  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  new 
magazines  of  the  past  decade.  Her 
ideas  have  includ^  a  series  of 
articles  examining  the  uniqueness 
of  each  state:  its  food,  historic 
homes  and  local  crafts.  Eventually, 
the  series  will  report  on  all  50  states 
and  strengthen  Country  Living’s 
appeal  to  people  everywhere  who 
share  a  fondness  for  the  country 
look  and  a  respect  for  traditional 
American  values. 

Jerry  Giuseffi ’s  creative  idea  led 
him  to  a  small  town  in  Canada 
where  he  uncovered  a  supplier  who 
was  temporarily  selling  quality 
paper  for  well  below  marlcet  price. 
By  acting  quickly,  Jerry  was  able  to 
save  Avon  $600,000! 

Whether  their  creative  ideas  lead 
1 1985  Hearst  Corporation  to  Canada  or  to  the  American 

countryside,  as  long  as  our  people 
keep  coming  up  with  them,  we 
know  where  our  company  will  be 
going. 

The  Hearst  Corporation 

Good  creative  ideas 

that  make  good  business  sense  " 


BOOKS/BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  •  Avon  *  Hearst  Books  *  Hearst  Marine  Books  •  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.  *  Hearst  Business 
Communications,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Business  Media,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Professional  Magazines,  Inc.  •  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  • 
Electronic  Engineers  Master  Catalogue  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Floor  Covering  Weekly  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalogue  •  Motor  Books  •  Motor 
Crash  Estimating  Guide  •  Motor  Magazine  •  National  Auto  Research  Publications  ♦  Office  World  News  •  Retirement  Advisors  Inc.  •  Today's  Office  CABLE 
COMMUNICATIONS  Hearst  Cablevision  of  California  •  Los  Gatos,  CA  •  Milpitas,  CA  •  Newark,  CA  •  Santa  Clara,  CA  •  Cable  Proorammino  Networks  •  Arts  & 
Entertainment  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  RCTV)  •  Lifetime  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  Viacom 
International)  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  Cal  Graphics  •  Hearst  Advertising  Service  •  Hearst  Feature  Service  •  Hearst  Metrotone  News  •  King  Features  Syndicate  • 
King  Features  Entertainment  •  Reader  Mail,  Inc. 
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RotMTt  U.  Brown,  Protidont  Jamos  Wright  Brown 

Fordinand  C.  Taubnar,  Pubiiahar  Publiahar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 


Fol  update  and  espionage 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  been  under  attack  in 
Washington  for  the  last  several  years  and  various  proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  to  rewrite  the  Act  restricting  its  scope. 
It  is  encouraging  that  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  Fol  Act  now  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House.  The  new  bill  was  inspired  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  was  introduced  by 
Rep.  Gerald  D.  Kleczka  (D.-Wisc.).  If  there  is  to  be  a  debate  on  Fol, 
this  bill  will  serve  as  a  counter-balance  to  those  who  would  emascu¬ 
late  the  present  law. 

Furthermore,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  Rep.  Glenn  English  (D.- 
Okla.),  chairman  of  the  House  Government  Operations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Information,  has  just  given  most  cabinet  depart¬ 
ments  high  marks  in  their  compliance  with  the  Act’s  provisions  and 
their  release  of  documents.  “FoIA  works  and  it  works  well .  .  .  suc¬ 
cessful  in  spite  of  general  bureaucratic  and  political  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  disclosure,”  he  said. 

On  the  freedom  of  information  front,  outside  of  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Pentagon  has  discovered  it  can  get  along  with  the  press 
and  can  have  its  complete  cooperation  in  matters  requiring  secrecy 
for  security  reasons,  but  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Baltimore  has 
allowed  the  government  to  operate  the  most  flagrant  star  chamber 
procedure  in  recent  history. 

The  Pentagon’s  second  test  of  the  pool  arrangement  for  covering 
battlefield  operations  went  off  without  a  hitch,  in  contrast  to  the 
leaks  and  snafus  that  accompanied  the  first  trial.  Some  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  state  it  was  not  a  true  test  because  it  did  not  involve  a  critical 
situation,  but  it  did  demonstrate  that  members  of  the  press  can  keep 
a  secret  when  the  proper  prior  arrangements  are  made  and  the 
Pentagon  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  screwing  it  up. 

The  Baltimore  judge  hearing  evidence  in  a  case  involving  criminal 
violation  of  the  espionage  laws  held  a  secret  hearing  on  a  government 
motion  to  seal  evidence  in  the  case.  Only  government  prosecutors 
were  present.  He  approved  the  request  and  issued  an  order  to  that 
effect  also  directing  that  his  order  itself  be  kept  secret.  His  order 
became  known  inadvertently  when  defense  lawyers  discovered 
among  court  papers  a  copy  of  the  prosecutor’s  motion  for  secrecy  and 
distributed  copies  to  reporters.  The  court  then  said  that  even  the 
government’s  motion  was  supposed  to  be  secret  and  tried  to  retrieve 
the  copies  in  distribution. 

All  of  this  is  contrary  to  procedures  spelled  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress  in  the  Classified  Information  Procedures  Act, 
and  we  feel  the  press  will  prevail  in  its  protests.  It  would  all  seem 
farcical  (an  order  for  secrecy  which  in  itself  is  a  secret)  were  it  not  for 
the  expected  debate  in  the  House  on  the  nation’s  espionage  laws 
(E&P,  Sept.  7,  page  11). 

There  are  some  members  of  the  present  administration  and  some 
members  of  Congress  who  would  turn  the  U.S.  anti-espionage  laws 
into  an  Official  Secrets  Act  similar  to  Great  Britain’s  under  which  not 
only  the  official  providing  classified  information,  but  the  newspaper 
that  publishes  it  can  be  prosecuted.  The  press  and  its  supporters  are 
in  for  a  tough  fight  on  this  issue. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wants  to  set  the  record  straight 


Although  it  is  probably  as  deserving 
of  a  reply  as  a  typical  Pravda  editorial, 
I  should  set  the  record  straight  about 
comments  made  about  me  and  my 
newspaper  in  a  recent  E&P  letter. 

Jim  Santori,  managing  editor  of  the 
Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbondale,  Ill., 
took  offense  in  a  recent  letter  to  an 
advertisement  placed  in  E&P  by 
Scripps  Howard,  parent  company  of 
my  employer,  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press. 

The  ad  more  or  less  dramatized  the 
Press’  efforts  to  keep  its  readers 
abreast  of  an  investigation  into  the 
crash  of  an  Air  Illinois  plane  on  Oct. 
11,  1983. 

In  an  effort  to  do  that,  the  Press  ran 
a  story,  written  by  me,  on  Feb.  24, 
1984,  telling  of  the  crew’s  efforts  to 
keep  their  falling  plane  in  the  air  and 
noting  the  plane  was  so  low  on  elec¬ 
trical  power  the  co-pilot  was  using  a 
flashlight  to  see  where  they  were 
going. 

Stories  about  that  crash  won  me 
News  Writer  of  the  Year  honors  from 
Scripps  Howard  in  1984  and  garnered 
state  honors  as  well. 

Santori  used  this  forum  to  claim  his 
paper,  which  does  not  circulate  in  our 
area,  had  that  story  first  and  we, 
therefore,  had  no  right  to  run  it.  And 
certainly,  if  we  had  the  guts  to  do  a 
“half-baked  rehash’’  of  his  story,  he 
says,  we  shouldn’t  have  copyrighted 
it. 

Corrects  title 

We  at  the  New  York  Post  would  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
story  titled  “New  York  dailies  help 
missing  kids  search”  in  your  “In 
Brief’  feature  on  Page  16  of  the  July 
13  issue. 

The  Child  Find  Program,  which  is  a 
joint  effort  between  the  New  York 
Triborough  Bridge  &  Tunnel  Author¬ 
ity  and  the  major  newspapers  in  the 
city,  is  a  most  worthy  effort  and  we  all 
hope  that  we  can  do  some  good  in  this 
critical  area. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy,  howev¬ 
er,  the  spokesman  for  the  New  York 
Post,  mentioned  as  Stan  Getleman, 
circulation  director,  should  have  been 
listed  as  Stan  Getleson,  circulation 
manager.  Stan  is  doing  an  outstan- 
didng  job  in  coordinating  this  effort. 

Roderick  T.  Welch 

(Welch  is  circulation  director,  New 
York  Post.) 


Well,  while  Santori  is  off  in  Carbon- 
dale  munching  on  sour  grapes,  allow 
me  to  set  the  record  straight. 

My  story  did  not  carry  an  individual 
copyright,  although  our  entire  news¬ 
paper  does. 

I  have  never  spoken  with  Santori 
about  the  story,  let  alone  “shrugged 
him  off’  as  he  claims  in  his  letter  to 
E&P. 

If  Santori’s  paper  (one  I  used  to 
work  for  before  joining  the  Press)  had 
the  information  first,  that’s  news  to 
me.  We  don’t  read  the  SI.  But  it’s  one 
thing  to  have  information.  It  is 
another  to  disseminate  it. 

Using  Santori’s  dubious  logic, 
when  I  gained  access  to  the  cockpit 
transcripts  I  should  have  sent  out  a 
feeler  to  all  of  the  tiny  dailies  in  the 
Midwest  —  including  competitors  — 
and  ask  if  anyone  else  had  them. 

If  the  SI  had  them  first,  it  also  was 
news  to  many  other  papers  in  the 
area,  including  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  even 
the  Carmi  (Ill.)  Times,  all  of  which  ran 
mine  carried  verbatinuon  UPI.  Even 


The  story  in  your  Aug.  24  issue  con¬ 
cerning  a  spat  between  White  House 
reporters  and  Larry  Speakes  about 
the  biopsy  on  President  Reagan’s 
nose  was  rather  amazing. 

While  the  President’s  health  is  of 
interest  to  the  nation,  and  rightfully 
so,  anyone,  even  White  House  repor¬ 
ters,  should  know  that  these  days 
when  any  type  of  skin  growth  is  re¬ 
moved  most  doctors  check  for  skin 
cancer.  I  would  have  bet  a  quart  of 
South  Texas  Five-Alarm  Chili  that 
the  president’s  doctors  did  check, 
particularly  since  the  event  came  so 


Dan  Rather  said  a  word  or  two. 

It  also  was  news  to  Air  Illinois  offi¬ 
cials,  who  cited  my  story  and  its  wide 
dissemination  specifically  as  a  reason 
it  suspended  operations.  If,  as  Santori 
claims,  the  SI  had  it  first,  wouldn’t  Air 
Illinois  officials  have  read  it?  The 
now-defunct  airline  was  based  in  Car¬ 
bondale. 

Either  the  stoi^  never  ran  on  AP  or 
was  so  badly  written  that  no  one  read 
it.  The  Evansville  Courier,  our  arch 
rival,  takes  AP.  When  my  story  ran 
(and  Air  Illinois  called  it  “sensa¬ 
tionalized”  and  left  town)  the 
Courier  —  which  does  circulate 
against  the  SI,  ran  an  editorial  prais¬ 
ing  us,  saying,  “had  we  gotten  the 
transcript  first,  we  would  have 
printed  it.” 

I  object  to  Santori’s  diatribe  and  his 
description  of  our  coverage  of  the 
crash  as  a  “half-baked  rehash.” 

The  only  thing  half-baked  are  San¬ 
tori’s  facts. 

James  Derk 


(Derk  is  transportation  reporter  at  the 
Evansville  Press.) 


soon  after  his  operation. 

Those  reporters  made  quite  a 
spectacle  with  their  accusations  of 
“lost  credibility.”  Surely  there  must 
be  more  important  news  emerging 
from  the  White  House,  or  have  the 
reporters  lost  touch  with  the  outside 
world? 

1  wonder  who  really  did  lose  credi¬ 
bility. 

DAN  HENDERSON 

(Henderson  is  editor  of  the  Valley 
Morning  Star  in  Harlingen,  Texas.) 


TV  TONIGHT 

What’s  on,  what’s  up,  whafs  good,  whafs  bad  on  TV 
Rick  Shenvood’s  daily  column  direct  from  Hollywood 

Sherwood  will  tell  your  readers  when  to  turn  it  on  or  turn  it  off. 
Available  daily. 

To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  york,8(X)-972-3550  or 
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Paul  Finch  in  Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 
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Covering  an  earthquake 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  provided 
the  following  account  of  its  coverage  of 
the  earthquake  in  Mexico  City. 


When  the  massive  earthquake 
struck  Mexico  City  at  7:18  a.m.  on 
September  19,  Suzanne  Bilello,  Mex¬ 
ico  City  bureau  chief  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  didn’t  have  to  go  to 
the  office  to  go  to  work. 

She  was  surrounded  by  it. 

Bilello  lives  in  the  Hipodromo  Con- 
desa  neighborhood  of  Mexico  City  — 
one  of  the  areas  hardest  hit  by  the 
quake  —  and  she  didn’t  have  to  leave 
her  apartment  before  beginning  to 
assess  the  damage. 

In  fact,  as  she  related  in  a  first- 
person  story,  “Within  seconds,  it  was 
obvious  this  earthquake  was  going  to 
cause  a  major  disaster.  My  apartment 
building  began  to  swing  fiercely  back 
and  forth  .  .  .  then  plaster  began  to 
fall,  walls  began  cracking,  and  I  could 
hear  glass  and  debris  crashing  on  the 
ground  outside  .  .  . 

“The  earthquake  lasted  less  than  a 
minute  .  .  .  It  was  a  very  long  time.” 

A  little  later,  Bilello  attempted  to 


phone  her  newspaper  in  Dallas. 

The  phone  was  dead. 

That  was  only  the  foreshadowing  of 
conditions  —  thoroughly  frustrating 
conditions  for  a  reporter — that  would 
continue  for  days. 

It  was  not  until  Sept.  22,  about 
1 1:30  a.m.  Dallas  time,  after  some  in¬ 
ternational  phone  lines  had  been  re¬ 
stored,  that  Bilello  finally  was  able  to 
call  Dallas  directly. 

In  the  meantime  in  Dallas,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Ralph  Danger  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Bill  Evans  of  the  Morning 
News  learned  of  the  quake  from  photo 
director  John  Davidson. 

But  there  was  no  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  casualties  or  damage. 

Danger  and  Evans  huddled  briefly 
in  the  newsroom  —  “It  was  a  very 
informal  meeting,”  Evans  said  later 
—  and  decided  the  word  was  “go”  for 
full  coverage  on  the  story. 

Assistant  managing  editor  Darry 
Rose  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
coverage. 

With  the  temporary  cancellation  of 
scheduled  airline  flights  from  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  International  Airport  to 
Mexico  City,  the  Morning  News 


joined  its  Dallas  television  affiliate, 
WFAA-tv,  the  Associated  Press,  and 
ABC  in  chartering  two  private  jets. 

Morning  News  reporters  Allen 
Pusey  and  Mark  Edgar,  along  with 
staff  photographer  Juan  Garcia, 
claimed  seats  on  one  while  staff 
photographer  David  Woo  boarded  the 
other.  They  would  arrive  in  Mexico 
City  by  late  afternoon  on  Sept.  19. 

From  the  El  Paso  bureau.  Morning 
News  reporter  John  Gonzalez  began  a 
journey  across  Texas  that  took  him 
from  El  Paso  to  Dallas  to  Houston  — 
and  eventually  to  Mexico  City. 

Central  America  bureau  chief  Chris 
Hedges  was  dispatched  to  Mexico 
City  from  El  Salvador. 

As  the  afternoon  dragged  into  even¬ 
ing,  it  became  apparent  that  Mexico 
City  had  suffered  a  catastrophic 
quake,  and  there  would  be  untold 
damage  and  casualties.  But  there  was 
no  word  in  Dallas  from  Bilello,  or 
from  any  of  the  staff  members  who 
had  been  flown  into  the  disaster  area. 
The  Associated  Press  reported  that 
Telex  and  international  phone  lines 
were  down. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


This  toppled  building  housed  the  Mexico  City  bureau  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mexico  City 
bureau  chief  Suzanne  Bilello  and  was  sent  by  plane  to  Dallas  for  use  on  the  front  page  of  the  Morning  News. 
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Earthquake 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Would  the  reporters  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  —  and  how? 

And,  more  importantly,  what  was 
the  status  of  Bilello?  Had  she  man¬ 
aged  to  survive?  Even  Bilello's  par¬ 
ents,  who  had  called  the  Morning 
News  from  Port  Chester,  N .  Y. ,  didn’t 
know. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  Page  One 
coverage,  Langer  and  Evans,  with 
approval  and  direction  from  presi¬ 
dent/editor  Burl  Osborne  and  full 
cooperation  from  the  advertising  and 
composing  departments,  began  plan¬ 
ning  for  an  eight-page,  free  standing 
special  section.  The  section  would  be 
devoid  of  advertising  and  would,  they 
hoped,  be  filled  with  staff-produced 
stories,  graphics  and  photos. 

At  that  stage,  it  was  an  optimistic 
approach. 

As  the  hours  slipped  away  and 
deadlines  drew  closer,  the  entire 


newsroom  staff  pitched  in  to  cover  the 
story.  Several  flights  from  Mexico 
City  to  Dallas/Fort  Worth  had  not 
been  canceled,  and  reporters  were 
assigned  to  meet  every  incoming 
flight  and  interview  the  passengers 
and  crews. 

Amateur  radio  operators  through¬ 
out  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area  —  and 
the  state  —  were  contacted  for  any 
details  they  might  add;  a  list  of  disas¬ 
ter  relief  organizations  was  called. 
And  other  reporters  stayed  on  the 
phone  to  interview  representatives  of 
the  many  Hispanic  organizations 
throughout  Dallas  and  the  state. 

The  pieces  began  falling  into  place. 
And  by  the  time  the  first  edition  went 
to  press  at  8:30  p.m.  (Dallas  time),  the 
locally  produced  copy  already  was 
dominating  the  coverage. 

But  there  still  had  been  no  word 
from  Bilello  or  the  staff  members 
flown  into  Mexico  City. 

About  9:30  p.m.,  with  pressure 
mounting  and  later  deadlines 
approaching,  Janie  Paleschic,  foreign 


editor  of  the  Morning  News,  received 
a  call  from  Dallas/Fort  Worth  airport. 
A  passenger  arriving  from  Mexico 
City,  identifying  himself  only  as  “Mr. 
Livingston,”  said  he  had  some  hand¬ 
written  notes  and  film  from  Bilello. 
Could  Paleschic  arrange  to  pick  up  the 
packet? 

She  could  and  did. 

And  the  Bilello  story,  along  with 
her  six-column  color  photograph  of 
damage,  was  dummied  for  the  front 
page. 

There  was,  however,  a  late  addition 
to  the  story. 

Shortly  after  11  a.m.,  reporter 
Pusey,  calling  the  newspaper  from 
Laredo,  Texas,  provided  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  new  and  updated 
material. 

It  seems  that  Pusey,  after  arriving 
in  Mexico  City  and  discovering  that 
there  was  no  Telex  or  telephone, 
gathered  his  material  and  then  “hitch¬ 
hiked”  the  400  miles  back  to  Laredo 
aboard  a  private  Learjet. 

Then,  after  dictating  his  account. 


Dallas  daily  tells  Mexican-American  readers  of  ‘Terremoto’ 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  central  Mexico  was  wrenched 
apart  by  two  powerful  earthquakes, 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  provided  ex¬ 
tensive  Spanish-language  coverage — 
including  front-page  stories  through¬ 
out  the  weekend  of  destruction — to 
inform  Hispanic  readers  about  the 
devastation  wrought  by  “los  terremo- 
tos.” 

“Terremoto  asola  Mexico,”  the 
headline  of  the  first  story  in  the  Span¬ 
ish-language  series  said.  “Ciento  de 
muertos,  edificios  derrumbados.” 
(“Earthquake  lays  waste  to  Mexico. 
Hundreds  of  deaths,  buildings  tum¬ 
bled.”) 

The  decision  to  provide  the  Span¬ 
ish-language  coverage  —  which  was 
coordinated  by  assistant  state  editor 
Ernie  Sotomayor  —  proved  an  enor¬ 
mous  complication  to  what  was 
already  a  story  with  daunting  logistic¬ 
al  difficulties,  said  associate  editor 
Roy  E.  Bode. 

“It  was  actually  an  extremely  com¬ 
plex  project,”  he  said.  “We  really 
hadn’t  counted  on  just  how  complex  it 
would  be.” 

For  the  first  day’s  story,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  reporter  Peter  Hecht  confronted 
the  difficulty  of  putting  together  re¬ 
ports  from  the  few  sources  not  dis¬ 
rupted  by  the  quake. 

“His  initial  stories  were  based  on 
ham  radio  reports,  based  on  what  was 
available  from  the  wire  services  — 
which  was  meager  —  and  based  on 
what  returning  travelers  said  they  had 


seen.  We  met  every  returning  flight 
from  Mexico,”  Bode  said. 

But  there  were  additional  com¬ 
plications  once  reporter  Hecht  wrote 
the  story  —  in  English. 

Three  translators  from  a  Dallas  lan¬ 
guage  service  translated  the  articles, 
which  were  then  fed  into  the  com¬ 
puter. 

A  hard  copy  of  the  translation  was 


Dallas  'Rmes  Herald 

Quake  toll  may  reach  3,000 


TCU  drops  6  players 
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Dallas  Times  Herald's  front  page  with 
Spanish-language  coverage. 


produced  and  the  translators,  added 
the  necessary  diacritical  marks. 

However,  because  the  Times 
Herald  typesetting  equipment  cannot 
produce  the  diacritical  marks,  the 
newspaper  arranged  to  have  the  copy 
typset  by  El  Sol  de  Texas,  a  125,(XX)- 
circulation  Spanish-language  weekly 
based  in  Dallas. 

“We  had  an  off-duty  motorcycle 
policeman  drive  the  copy  from  (the 
translation  service’s)  offices  to  El  Sol 
de  Texas,  where  it  was  set  in  type  and 
returned  to  us,”  Bode  said. 

In  addition  to  covering  breaking 
news  of  the  quake,  the  Spanish- 
language  articles  told  of  relief  efforts 
in  the  city  and  provided  numbers 
where  Mexican-Americans  could  in¬ 
quire  about  the  safety  of  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  Spanish-language  coverage 
was  very  well  received  in  Dallas’  large 
Hispanic  communties.  Bode  said. 

“Reporters  tell  us  that  when  they 
go  out  to  interview  people  in  the  His¬ 
panic  community,  there  has  just  been 
an  overwhelming  warmth  in  the  way 
they  are  received,”  he  said. 

In  addition.  Bode  said,  the  paper 
received  many  calls  —  most  dialed  to 
its  classified  advertising  number, 
which  has  been  made  locally  famous 
by  a  long-running  ad  jingle. 

Extra  newspapers  —  along  with 
rack  cards  in  Spanish  —  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  areas  with  substantial 
Hispanic  population,  Bode  said,  but 
he  did  not  have  exact  figures. 
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he  flew  back  to  Dallas,  arriving  at  the 
Morning  News  about  1:30  p.m.  Sept. 
20. 

“I’ll  bet  my  wife  is  going  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,”  Pusey  told  Danger.  “She 
thinks  I’m  still  in  Mexico.” 

She  was. 

By  mid-afternoon  Sept.  20,  Pusey 
was  aboard  still  another  jet,  headed 
for  the  resort  city  of  Acapulco,  closer 
to  the  epicenter  of  the  quake. 

Also  on  Sept.  20,  with  communica¬ 
tions  to  Mexico  City  still  disrupted, 
the  Morning  News  sent  Virginia 
Munsch,  assistant  foreign  editor,  to 
Mexico  City  to  coordinate  coverage. 
And  a  regular  “shuttle  service,”  with 
reporters  David  Tarrant,  Walter 
Borges  and  Karel  Holloway  —  all  of 
whom  contributed  stories  —  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  way  of  regular  airline 
flights  into  the  shattered  city. 

They  brought  back  packets  of  sto¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  additional  film  from 
Bilello  and  photographers  Woo  and 
Garcia.  Even  when  the  violent  after¬ 
shock  hit  at  7:37  p.m..  Sept.  20,  the 


How  the  wire 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  earthquake  that  devastated 
Mexico  City  on  September  19  also  left 
in  shambles  the  bureaus  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

AP  and  UPI  staffers  were  faced 
with  the  dual  problems  of  no  place  to 
work  and  no  way  to  send  copy  and 
photos  back  to  the  United  States  since 
the  earthquake  had  knocked  out  inter¬ 
national  telephone  service. 

UPI  managing  editor  Ron  Cohen 
said  correspondent  Pieter  Van  Ben- 
nekom  had  to  drive  to  the  town  of 
Queretaro,  140  miles  north  of  Mexico 
City,  where  he  finally  found  a  tele¬ 
phone  that  worked. 


UPI,  also  on  the  night 
of  Sept.  19,  chartered  a 
plane  from  Dallas,  in 
conjunction  with  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald . . . 


Van  Bennekom  was  able  to  reach 
UPI’s  foreign  desk  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  news  service  kept  him 
there  for  the  next  20  hours  because  it 
didn’t  want  to  risk  losing  contact. 

After  filing  his  initial  story,  with  a 
Mexico  City  dateline,  about  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  capital.  Van  Bennekom 


Morning  News  was  protected. 

The  News  continued  its  airline 
“shuttle  service”  between  Dallas  and 
Mexico  City  on  Sept.  21,  even  though 


It  seems  that  Pusey, 
after  arriving  in  Mexico 
City  and  discovering  that 
there  was  no  Telex  or 
telephone,  gathered  his 
material  and  then 
“hitchhiked”  the  400 
miles  back  to  Laredo 
aboard  a  private  Learjet. 


some  Telex  lines  had  been  restored 
and  service  was  operating  spasmodi¬ 
cally.  And  the  informal  relay  even¬ 
tually  was  extended  through  Sept.  23, 
although  a  few  international  phone 


services  coped 


sent  stories  relating  to  the  impact  in 
the  area  surrounding  Queretaro  and 
about  what  was  being  reported  on 
Mexican  television. 

UPI  said  Van  Bennekom’s  first 
Mexico  City  datelined  story  moved  at 
2:58  p.m.(EDT)  on  Sept.  19. 

Mexican  officials  condemned  the 
building  where  UPI  has  its  office,  but 
staffers  in  Mexico  City  were  able  to 
send  stories  to  the  U.S.  by  telex  from 
the  foreign  press  club. 

Cohen  said  UPI  is  now  operating 
out  of  the  offices  of  El  Sol,  a  leading 
Mexico  City  newspaper.  (Vasquez 
Rana,  whose  family  owns  the  El  Sol 
chain  of  dailies,  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  buyer  of  UPI.) 

UPI,  also  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19, 
chartered  a  plane  from  Dallas,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  to  fly  in  reporter  Bill  Inman, 
radio  correspondent  Jeanie  Stokes 
and  photographer  Gerald  Schumann. 
Cohen  said  Inman  was  able  to  file 
stories  using  a  telex  at  the  airport. 

Cohen  said  the  chartered  plane  left 
Dallas  before  UPI  had  heard  from 
anyone  on  its  Mexico  City  stJiff. 

UPI  didn’t  know  if  the  Dallas  plane 
would  be  able  to  land,  Cohen  said,  so 
the  news  service  made  sure  it  had 
enough  fuel  to  be  able  to  “fly  over  and 
look  around”  and  make  it  back  to 
Texas. 

The  charter  also  carried  com¬ 
munications  equipment  in  case  staf¬ 
fers  needed  to  file  from  on  board. 


lines  had  been  restored  by  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Sept.  22. 

“It  was  a  team  effort,”  Paleschic 
later  said  of  coverage  during  the  fran¬ 
tic,  four-day  period.  “Everybody  just 
pitched  in  and  did  what  they  had  to  do 
—  and  more.” 

And  finally,  about  1 1:30  a.m.  (Dal¬ 
las  time)  on  Sept.  22,  Paleschic  re¬ 
ceived  her  first  direct  telephone  call 
from  Bilello. 

The  Mexico  bureau  chief  was  un¬ 
harmed,  but  more  than  a  little  upset. 
She  had  returned  briefly  to  her  apart¬ 
ment  to  pick  up  some  of  her  belong¬ 
ings,  and  had  learned  that  the  multi¬ 
story  building  in  the  Hipodromo  Con- 
desa  neighborhood  was  being  aban¬ 
doned  and  probably  would  have  to  be 
demolished. 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  going  to  be  living 
there  anymore,”  she  said. 

It  was  just  as  well,  too,  that  Bilello 
didn’t  have  to  go  to  the  office  the 
morning  the  quake  struck.  The  office 
building,  she  said,  was  among  those 
destroyed. 


the  quake 


Cohen  added  that  the  plane  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  authorities  from  leaving 
Mexico  City  for  several  hours. 

There  was  “no  way”  for  UPI  to 
transmit  photos  from  Mexico  City 
“as  long  as  they  were  on  the  ground,” 
Cohen  said.  The  news  agency  didn’t 
get  its  first  batch  of  film  back  to  Dallas 
for  processing  at  its  computer  center 
until  1 1  p.m.  (EDT)  on  Sept.  19. 


UPI  didn’t  know  if  the 
Dallas  plane  would  be 
able  to  land,  Cohen  said, 
so  the  news  service  made 
sure  it  had  enough  fuel 
to  be  able  to  “ffy  over 
and  look  around”  and 
make  it  back  to  Texas. 


UPI  was  also  able  to  send  in  photo¬ 
grapher  Lynne  Sladky  from  Miami  on 
a  plane  chartered  by  NBC  News,  but 
Sladky  did  not  return  to  Miami  to 
process  her  film  until  the  next 
morning. 

UPI  also  sent  reporters  Julie  Bense- 
na,  Aurelio  Rojas  and  Bob  Fuss  to 
Mexico  City  on  a  commercial  flight 
from  Los  Angeles. 

Cohen  said  UPI  had  also  purchased 
a  seat  for  a  photographer  Paul 
Richards  on  a  plane  chartered  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Moment  of  truth 

Lawsuits  accuse  former  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Co.  execs 


of  conceaiing  the 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Though  defunct  and  shed  of  nearly 
all  its  media  properties  now,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Co. 
faces  new  litigation  from  a  group  of 
dissident  former  shareholders. 

In  a  continuation  of  long-running 
litigation  against  the  management  of 
the  defunct  R&T  Co.,  a  federal  judge 
is  to  begin  hearings  Sept.  30  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  overturn  a  year-old  settlement 
that  paid  some  former  stockholders 
$30  to  $58  a  share  —  more  than  $200  a 
share  less  than  stockholders  will  get 
when  R&T’s  liquidation  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

At  the  same  time,  a  new  lawsuit 
charges  that  key  R&T  executives 
violated  the  RICO  federal  anti¬ 
racketeering  statute  by  concealing  in¬ 
formation  about  the  real  worth  of  the 
company,  long  before  bidding  for  the 
diversified  Iowa  media  firm  began. 

The  stockholders  —  heirs  of  de¬ 
ceased  Des  Moines  Register  business 
manager  Franks.  Watts — on  Sept.  9, 
1984,  agreed  to  turn  their  approx¬ 
imately  25,000  shares  over  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  exchange,  they  received 
$1.45  million,  some  of  which  the  two 
sides  said  would  be  used  for  legal  fees. 
Depending  on  how  the  value  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  the  settlement  was  worth  be¬ 
tween  $30  and  $58  per  share. 

However,  just  two  months  later 
two  board  members  of  the  then-R&T 
Co.  —  its  president  Michael  Gartner 
and  former  Register  publisher  Gary 
Gerlach — made  a  surprise  bid  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  for  the 
company,  offering  $100  a  share. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  bidding  for  the 
company  escalated  sharply.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  company,  long  controlled  by 
the  descendents  of  Gardner  Cowles, 
agreed  to  liquidate  its  assets. 

That  liquidation  proved  a  stunning 
success. 

For  example,  the  flagship  Register 
and  the  company’s  other  daily,  the 
40,000-circulation  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun,  plus  two  weeklies,  were  bought 
by  Gannett  Co.  for  $200  million  —  a 
price  most  analysts  then  said  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  high. 


vaiue  of  the  company 


R&T  Liquidation  Inc.  —  the  corpo¬ 
rate  successor  to  the  old  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Co. — estimates 
that  stockholders  will  receive  be¬ 
tween  $255  and  $270  per  share  once 
the  liquidation  is  settled.  Checks  of 
$200  per  share  were  mailed  to  stock¬ 
holders  in  August.  Sales  of  two  televi¬ 
sion  stations  remain  to  be  completed. 

Even  before  liquidation,  the  Watts 
group  attempted  to  overturn  the  set¬ 
tlement. 

In  their  latest  lawsuit,  filed  Sept.  19 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Des  Moines, 
the  former  stockholders  accuse  top 
R&T  directors  and  executives  of  con¬ 
cealing  the  true  value  of  the  company, 
and  lying  about  it  in  depositions. 


At  the  same  time,  a 
new  lawsuit  charges  that 
key  R&T  executives 
violated  the  RICO  federal 
anti-racketeering  statute 
by  concealing 
information  about  the 
real  worth  of  the 
company,  long  before 
bidding  for  the  diversified 
Iowa  media  firm  began. 


In  addition  to  asking  for  an  over¬ 
turning  of  the  settlement,  the  suit 
seeks  $17  million,  alleging  that  the 
managers  violated  federal  anti¬ 
racketeering  laws. 

According  to  the  suit,  key  R&T  ex¬ 
ecutives  knew  since  1977  that  the 
company  was  worth  considerably 
more  than  the  $30  per  share  they 
maintained  was  the  fair  price. 

Defendants  named  in  the  suit  are 
R&T  Liquidation  Inc.  —  the  succes¬ 
sor  corporation  to  the  R&T  Co.  — 
plus  David  Kruidenier,  former  R&T 
chairman;  former  president  Gartner; 
Gerlach;  and  R&T  Co.  directors 
Luther  Hill  Jr.,  John  Cowles  Jr.  and 
Morley  Cowles  Ballantine. 


in  stock  settiement 


Filings  with  the  suit  include  a  memo 
to  Kruidenier  from  Gartner  estimat¬ 
ing  that  a  major  company  would  pay 
$100  a  share  for  stock  that  then  was 
selling  on  a  thin  market  for  $28. 

Kruidenier,  Gartner  and  Gerlach 
“set  forth  to  capitalize”  on  that  esti¬ 
mate,  the  suit  says,  and  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  buy  a  total  of  25,000  shares  at 
around  $30,  most  of  the  purchases  fi¬ 
nanced  by  low-interest  company 
loans. 

In  a  filing  in  a  separate,  but  related. 
Watts  lawsuit,  a  1982  memo  from 
First  Boston  is  included,  showing  that 
the  investment  house  estimated  the 
company’s  worth  at  $96  to  $117  mil¬ 
lion  after  debt,  or  about  $100  per 
share. 

This  supplemental  memorandum 
from  the  Watts’  attorney  accuses 
Kruidenier  of  lying  about  the  First 
Boston  memo’s  existence  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  1982  annual  meeting.  The  legal 
memorandum  also  accuses  Gerlach 
and  Gartner  of  concealing  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  First  Boston  in  deposi¬ 
tions. 

“All  of  the  evidence  is  of  Kruidener 
having  lied  to  shareholders  and  lied  to 
plaintiffs,”  the  lawyer,  Robert  Seism 
of  Des  Moines,  said. 

The  suit,  he  added,  demonstrates 
“a  lot  of  implicit  breaches  of  fiduciary 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
plicit  lies”  by  the  key  executives. 

Lawyers  for  the  defendants  could 
not  be  reached.  Kruidenier  did  not 
return  phone  calls  to  E&P. 

Times  Mirror  to 
seii  tv  stations 

Times  Mirror  Co.  announced  it  is 
selling  three  of  its  seven  television 
stations  for  $84  million  in  cash. 

The  stations  are  WHTM-tv  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.;  WSTM-tv  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.;  and  WETM-tv  in  Elmira  N.Y. 

The  stations  will  be  sold  to  Smith 
Acquisition  Corp. ,  a  company  formed 
by  Robert  N.  Smith,  George  D.  Lilly, 
William  S.  Reyner  and  TA  Associates 
of  Boston. 

Times  Mirror  said  it  should  realize  a 
net  gain  of  $65  million  from  the  sale. 
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Bankruptcy  judge:  25  make  offers  to  buy  UPl 

Says  offers  will  be  appraised  over  the  next  few  weeks 


U.S,  Bankruptcy  Court  Judge 
George  F.  Bason  Jr.  says  about  25 
offers  to  buy  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  include  “several  substantial 
proposals  from  very  well-heeled 
offerors.” 

The  offers,  said  Bason,  will  be 
appraised  “for  the  next  couple  of 
weeks”  by  the  respective  representa¬ 
tives  of  UPI  management,  its  princip¬ 
al  shareholders  and  union  employees. 

“There  is  reason  to  believe  this  pro¬ 
cess  will  lead  very  soon  to  the  filing  of 
a  reorganization  plan  for  United  Press 
International,”  Bason  said  at  a  court 
hearing  Sept.  23. 

The  judge  appeared  in  open  court 
after  conferring  privately  with  the 
principals,  who  reported  on  the 
purchase  offers  they  had  received. 
Bason  is  supervising  UPI’s  efforts  to 
reorganize  and  get  out  from  operating 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  bankruptcy 
law. 

“This  case  is  now  proceeding  in¬ 


credibly  rapidly,”  Bason  said  at  the 
open  hearing,  noting  that  UPI’s  filing 
for  protection  under  Chapter  1 1  was 
only  last  April  28.  Sometimes,  he 
said,  even  a  small  business  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  takes  18  months  or  so  to 
reorganize. 


‘There  is  reason  to 
believe  this  process  will 
lead  very  soon  to  the 
filing  of  a  reorganization 
plan  for  United  Press 
International,”  Bason 
said . . . 


He  praised  UPI’s  “remarkable 
achievement”  of  turning  an  operating 
profit  each  month  since  going  into 


bankruptcy.  In  contrast,  he  said, 
many  small  businesses  in  bankruptcy 
have  to  endure  much  red  ink  before 
turning  around. 

Other  kind  words  were  spoken  by 
E.T.  McMahon,  the  court-appointed 
mediator  who  tried  to  get  UPI’s  man¬ 
agement  and  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
to  agree  on  revision — or  non-revision 
—  of  the  firm’s  labor  contract.  He 
couldn’t  win  agreement  on  that  issue, 
but  said  the  management  and  Guild 
are  cooperating  now  in  sharing  in¬ 
formation  about  potential  purchasers 
of  the  wire  service. 

The  professionals  who  represent 
various  sides  in  the  negotiations  are 
Bear,  Steams  &  Co.  for  UPI  man¬ 
agement;  Ladenburg,  Thalman  &  Co. 
for  chief  stockholders,  Douglas  F. 
Ruhe  and  William  E.  Geissler;  and 
Brian  Freeman  for  the  Wire  Service 
Guild,  speaking  for  UPI’s  unionized 
employees  in  the  United  States.  — 
James  E.  Roper 


Field’s  Pioneer  Press  buys  second  Chicago  chain 


Marshall  Field’s  Pioneer  Press  re¬ 
cently  announced  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  purchase  Barrington 
Press  Inc.,  publisher  of  more  than  a 
dozen  weeklies  and  shoppers  in  the 
Chicago  suburbs. 

No  terms  were  disclosed. 

The  purchase  is  the  second  big  Chi- 
cago-area  newspaper  purchase  for 
Field,  who  previously  owned  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-times. 

Pioneer,  also  based  in  the  Chicago 
area,  publishes  30  newspapers  with  a 


combined  circulation  of  about 
150,000. 

Newspapers  to  be  acquired  are:  the 
Barrington  Courier-Review,  the 
Countryside  Newspapers,  circulating 
in  Palantine,  Algonquin,  Wauconda, 
Lake  Zurich,  Lake  in  the  Hills,  Island 
Lake,  Kildeer,  Cary,  Fox  River 
Grove  and  Crystal  Lake;  and  the 
Countryside  Reminder  News. 

In  addition.  Pioneer  will  acquire  the 
shopper  Barrington  Plus,  as  well  as 
the  BIZ  newspapers  —  zoned  pub¬ 


lications  which  are  distributed  free  in 
office  buildings  in  the  Chicago  sub¬ 
urbs. 

The  newspapers  and  shopper  have 
a  combined  weekly  circulation  of 
about  57,000  copies,  while  the  BIZ 
papers  have  a  bi-weekly  circulation  of 
about  50,000. 

Barrington  is  principally  owned  by 
John  Rockwood  and  Philip  Bash. 
Both  will  join  Pioneer  Press  in  execu¬ 
tive  capacities,  the  chain  said. 


Murdoch  now  owns  100%  of  20th  Century  Fox 


Rupert  Murdoch  took  another  step 
towards  assembling  his  film  and  tele¬ 
vision  programming  empire  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  deal  to  buy  out  his  50/50  partner 
in  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Corpora¬ 
tion,  oilman  Marvin  Davis,  for  $325 
million  in  cash. 

Earlier  this  year,  Murdoch  reached 
a  deal  to  acquire  seven  television  sta¬ 
tions  from  Metromedia.  Murdoch  will 
simultaneously  sell  Metromedia’s 
Boston  station  to  Hearst  Corp.  when 
that  transaction  is  completed. 


Murdoch’s  acquisitions  this  year 
have  totaled  over  $1.6  billion.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Fox  and  Metromedia,  his 
News  America  Corp.  also  bought  12 
trade  publications  from  Ziff-Davis. 

Murdoch  reportedly  will  finance 
his  Fox  deal  with  bank  credit  lines  and 
internally  generated  cash.  The  deal 
also  involves  Fox’s  transfer  to  a 
Davis-controlled  real  estate  part¬ 
nership  its  entire  interests  in  land 
holdings  in  Pebble  Beach,  Calif., 


Aspen,  Colo.,  and  2.7  acres  on  Fox’s 
property  in  Century  City. 

Murdoch’s  acquisition  of  Met¬ 
romedia  means  he  will  either  have  to 
sell  Metormedia’s  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  stations  or  the  New  York  Post 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  meet 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  rules  prohibiting  cross¬ 
ownership.  Murdoch  recently  asked 
the  FCC  for  a  delay  in  meeting  its 
cross-ownership  requirements,  but 
no  action  was  taken. 
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Test  run  of  combat  media  pool  goes  smoothly 

Military  officials  and  the  press  are  pleased  with  results 
but  both  sides  admit  conditions  were  not  the  most  rigorous 


By  David  Wood 
Newhouse  News  Service 


The  Pentagon  secretly  whisked  a 
dozen  newsmen  out  of  Washington  on 
a  moonless  night  last  week  in  a  rehear¬ 
sal  of  its  procedures  to  get  reporters 
quickly  to  future  battlefields  and  to 
facilitate  press  communications  in  the 
initial  hours  of  military  action. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  press  pool — 
representatives  of  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International,  News- 
day,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  New¬ 
house  News  Service,  Time,  Mutual 
Radio  and  Cable  News  Network  — 
were  zooming  through  the  night  in 
Blackhawk  assault  helicopters  flying 
at  treetop  level  into  combat  maneu¬ 
vers  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


“What’s  needed  for  this 
type  of  thing  is  a  spirit  of 
understanding  and 
cooperation  on  both 
sides  that  gets  us  to 
where  we  want  to  go 
without  a  iot  of  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
And  that’s  what  has 
happened,  i  think  we’ve 
cracked  the  nut.” 


By  early  afternoon,  three  600- word 
pool  reports  were  being  punched  into 
the  loist  Airborne  Division’s  high¬ 
speed  communications  link  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  operations  room  in  the 
Pentagon,  where  they  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  early  that  evening. 

An  Army  helicopter  was  en  route  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  UPI  still 
photographs  and  CNN  videotape, 
and  reporters  had  dictated  pool 
accounts  to  their  own  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“At  first  blush,  I  can’t  help  but 
smile,’’  said  Col.  Dante  A.  Camia,  a 
public  affairs  officer  who  supervised 


the  pool  operation.  “What’s  needed 
for  this  type  of  thing  is  a  spirit  of 
understanding  and  cooperation  on 
both  sides  that  gets  us  to  where  we 
want  to  go  without  a  lot  of  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  And  that’s 
what  has  happened.  I  think  we’ve 
cracked  the  nut.’’ 

Camia’ s  enthusiasm  —  supported 
by  the  pool  reporters  who  even  raved 
about  the  101st  Airborne’s  cuisine  — 
suggested  that  the  widespread  skep¬ 
ticism  among  both  reporters  and 
military  officers  about  the  Pentagon 
pool  may  have  melted  a  bit  and  that 
future  Pentagon  pool  exercises  may 
begin  to  erode  the  currently  high  state 
of  hostility  between  the  military  and 
the  media. 

But  on  a  more  practical  level,  the 
Fort  Campbell  exercise  demonstrated 
only  that  military-media  cooperation 
is  possible  in  the  calm  of  peacetime. 
The  more  critical  question  of  whether 
such  cooperation  is  possible  in  the  fog 
and  din  of  battle  remains. 

The  idea  for  the  press  pool  grew  out 
of  widespread  criticism  of  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  press  from  the  initial  stages 
of  the  U.S.  assault  on  Grenada  23 
months  ago;  pool  coverage  of  combat 
operations  was  suggested  last  year  by 
a  panel  of  officers  and  journalists 
chaired  by  retired  Maj.  Gen.  Winant 
Sidle,  as  a  way  to  keep  the  public 
informed  without  jeopardizing  the 
security  or  timely  conduct  of  military 
operations. 

But  the  doubts  and  hostile  suspi¬ 
cions  on  both  sides  were  fed  by  the 
virtual  collapse  of  the  first  test  of  the 
Pentagon  press  pool  last  April,  in 
which  reporters  were  flown  to 
observe  U.S.  war  games  in  Hon¬ 
duras. 

Word  of  that  exercise  leaked  out 
even  before  the  pool  left  Washington, 
forcing  the  Pentagon  to  acknowledge 
that  the  exercise  was  under  way  in 
order  to  forestall  rumors  that  the 
United  States  was  mounting  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Nicaragua. 

Some  Defense  Department  officials 
at  the  time  were  quick  to  blame  re¬ 
porters  for  the  leak,  but  the  Pentagon 
now  concedes  both  sides  were  at  fault 
for  misunderstanding  when  word  of 
the  press  exercise  was  to  be  released. 


Once  in  Honduras,  reporters  found 
that  broken  military  communications 
gear  and  the  refusal  of  some  com¬ 
manders  to  give  priority  to  press  mes¬ 
sages  meant  their  copy  reached  edi¬ 
tors  in  some  cases  two  days  after  they 
were  written. 

No  such  gremlins  visited  the  Fort 
Campbell  exercise,  in  part  because 
the  exercise’s  planners  had  pruned 
much  of  the  logistical  and  com¬ 
munications  tasks  that  plagued  the 
Honduras  pool. 


But  on  a  more  practicai 
ievei,  the  Fort  Campbeii 
exercise  demonstrated 
oniy  that  miiitary-media 
cooperation  is  possibie  in 
the  cairn  of  peacetime. 


Executives  of  the  news  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  on  the  rotating  pool 
were  briefed  several  times  prior  to  the 
exercise,  and  warned  to  go  on  high 
alert  less  than  a  week  before  the  exer¬ 
cise  was  called. 

At  9:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 
reporters  in  the  pool  were  advised  by 
their  bureau  chiefs  that  the  pool  had 
been  called  and  they  were  to  be  at  the 
Pentagon’s  press  parking  lot  at  I  a.m., 
but  were  not  told  where  they  were 
going  or  how  long  they  would  be 
away. 

Assembled  in  the  parking  lot,  re¬ 
porters  were  told  by  Camia,  the  Pen¬ 
tagon’s  pool  supervisor,  to  discard 
typewriters,  passports,  backpacks, 
sleeping  bags  and  other  gear;  with 
them  went  reporters’  visions  of  being 
latter-day  Ernie  Pyles  crouching  in 
foxholes  in  exotic  battle  zones. 

Instead,  pool  members  were  loaded 
into  military  vans  and  driven  to 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  in  nearby 
Virginia.  There  they  were  escorted 
aboard  two  twin-engine  executive 
turbo-prop  planes,  C-12s,  and  flown 
to  Fort  Campbell,  where  Blackhawk 
helicopters  assisted  the  pool  in 
observing  an  ongoing  101st  Airborne 
Division  combat  exercise. 

Reporters  got  to  write  their  stories 
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in  an  air-conditioned  filing  center, 
complete  with  Kool  Aid  and  cookies, 
electric  typewriters  and  commercial 
telephone  lines. 

Amid  such  luxury,  it  was  unsurpris¬ 
ing  that  things  went  well.  Although 
the  Pentagon  is  still  analyzing 
whether  hostile  intelligence  could 
have  picked  up  word  of  the  impending 
operation  from  the  small  circle  of  re¬ 
porters,  editors  and  military  officers 
who  were  aware  of  the  activities  of  the 
pool,  it  appears  that  where  were  no 
major  leaks. 

And  the  military  communications 


system,  unburdened  by  the  mass  of 
military  communications  that  in 
actual  combat  would  take  precedence 
over  press  messages,  was  able  to 
handle  reporters’  copy  with  relative 
dispatch. 

In  this  case,  for  example,  three 
hours  and  45  minutes  elapsed  from  the 
time  reporters  handed  in  copy  to  its 
arrival  at  the  Pentagon  press  office  for 
distribution. 

Nor  was  there  any  evidence  that 
field  commanders  were  unduly 
bothered  by  the  tag-along  pool,  as 
both  the  Pentagon  and  reporters  had 


feared. 

“No  problem,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Briley 
Howell,  commander  of  one  of  the 
lOlst’s  infantry  battalions.  “You 
bring  your  helmet  and  take  your 
risks.” 

Both  Camia  and  Robert  Sims, 
assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
public  affairs,  are  aware  that  the  pool 
concept  was  not  rigorously  tested  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Future  exercises, 
they  vow,  will  be  held  at  least  four 
times  a  year  and  probably  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  will  be  increasingly  close 
to  real  life. 


One  BIG  secret 

Six  media  organizations  ask  federai  court  judge  to  vacate  order 
seating  evidence  in  espionage  case;  secret  hearings  aiso  questioned 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Six  media  organizations  have  asked 
a  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Balti¬ 
more  to  vacate  an  order  that  is  so 
secret  the  media  lawyers  don’t  know 
for  sure  what’s  in  it. 

They  do  know  that  the  government 
asked  District  Court  Judge  Joseph 
Young  to  seal  —  and  forever  keep 
secret  —  evidence  to  be  introduced  in 
the  trial  of  Samuel  Loring  Morison, 
charged  with  criminal  violation  of  the 
espionage  laws,  because  he  delivered 
classified  information  to  Jane’s  De¬ 
fense  Weekly  Great  Britain. 

They  do  know  that  the  judge  held  a 
secret  hearing  on  the  motion  in  his 
chambers,  listening  only  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  prosecutors. 

They  do  know  that  he  issued  an 
order. 

They  do  know  that  he  directed  that 
his  order  itself  be  kept  secret. 

Courthouse  gossip  is  that  the  judge 
granted  at  least  some  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  request  for  secrecy  of  evi¬ 
dence,  but  media  groups  want  to 
know  for  sure  —  and  the  prestigious 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  & 
Burling  has  undertaken  to  find  out 
and,  if  the  gossip  is  correct,  object. 

Acting  without  fee,  Covington  & 
Burling  filed  a  motion  asking  the  judge 
to  vacate  his  order. 

The  firm,  through  lawyers  William 
Allen  and  David  Remes,  filed  the  mo¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  American  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Newspaper  Editors;  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Broadcasters;  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press;  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System;  and 


National  Public  Radio. 

Covington  &  Burling  argued  that 
the  public  and  media  have  a  First 
Amendment  right  to  see  evidence  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  public,  criminal  trial. 

The  media  group  also  contended 
that  the  judge  failed  to  follow  proce¬ 
dures  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  safeguard  the  public’s  right 
of  access  —  specifically  by  failing  to 
explain  why  he  thought  secrecy  was 
required  and  by  failing  to  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  at  which  opponents  of  secrecy 
could  present  their  views. 

A  memorandum  accompanying  the 
Covington  &  Burling  motion  stated 
that  the  federal  Classified  Informa¬ 
tion  Procedures  Act  provides  ade¬ 
quate  procedures  to  protect  national 
security  information  during  espion¬ 
age  tri^s,  adding  that  Congress,  in 
passing  the  law  in  1980,  rejected  the 
kind  of  restriction  on  public  access 
that  the  judge  seemed  to  have 
approved. 

Judge  Young’s  action  became  pub¬ 
lic  only  inadvertently. 

Lawyers  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  which  is  supporting 
Morison’s  defense,  discovered 
among  court  papers  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
secution’s  motion  for  secrecy,  and 
distributed  duplicates  at  a  meeting  of 
journalists.  The  court  responded  by 
saying  the  government’s  motion  itself 
was  supposed  to  be  secret,  and  had 
slipped  out  in  error. 

The  court  demanded  that  ACLU  re¬ 
trieve  all  the  distributed  copies  of  the 
motion  and  deliver  them  to  the  court 
—  but  by  then,  that  much  of  the  secret 
procedure  was  out. 

The  media  motion  asking  Judge 


Young  to  rescind  his  apparent  secre¬ 
cy  order  may  have  to  be  heard  by 
another  judge,  or  a  court  of  appeals, 
as  Young  is  now  on  a  trip  to  China  and 
reportedly  does  not  plan  to  return  to 
Baltimore  until  the  day  before  the 
Morison  trial  —  scheduled  to  begin  in 
his  criminal  court  Oct.  8. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  dispute  in  a 
civil  case,  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  failed  to  up¬ 
set  a  secrecy  order. 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  voted  2-to-l  to  hold  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  a  trial 
judge  from  sealing  court  documents  in 
a  civil  case  until  after  the  case  is  de¬ 
cided. 

The  decision  came  in  the  long- 
running  libel  dispute  between  the 
Washington  Post  and  William 
Tavoulareas,  former  president  of  Mo¬ 
bil  Oil.  The  firm  has  been  successful, 
so  far,  in  keeping  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  documents  under  court  seal. 
The  Reporters  Committee  had  asked 
that  the  records  be  opened  to  the 
media. 

Among  the  three  judges  on  the 
appeals  court  panel,  Antonin  Scalia 
and  George  E.  MacKinnon  held  that 
delays  in  releasing  trial  evidence  do 
not  harm  the  public  interest. 

A  dissent  by  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
countered  that  such  a  ruling  in  civil 
cases  would  encourage  litigants  to 
“make  broad,  unsubstantiated  claims 
of  confidentiality  and  prevent  public 
access  to  critical  evidentiary  exhibits 
until  public  interest  in  such  docu¬ 
ments  has  long  faded.” 
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Advice  to  newspapers:  market  better 

Execs  at  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  meeting 
are  told  they  must  do  more  to  remain  the  nation’s  top  ad  medium 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Newspapers  have  made  big  strides 
marketing  their  products  but  will  need 
to  do  more  to  remain  the  nation's  top 
advertising  medium,  a  panel  of 
marketing  experts  told  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

In  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of 
newspaper  marketing,  the  panelists 
told  a  good  news/bad  news  story. 

The  good  news:  newspapers  have 
already  taken  many  of  the  marketing 
steps  they  need  to  remain  on  top. 


The  good  news: 
newspapers  have  already 
taken  many  of  the 
marketing  steps  they 
need  to  remain  on  top. 


“Our  topic  is  The  future  of  news¬ 
paper  marketing  is  now,’  and  that’s 
appropriate  because  we  really  are 
there  now  .  .  .  The  fact  (is)  that  our 
business  is  now  marketing  driven  as 
opposed  to  being  driven  by  technolo¬ 
gy  and  production,’’  said  John  Men- 
nenga,  senior  vice  president  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  in 
New  York. 

“I  believe  the  progress  in  the  area 
of  marketing  has  been  even  more  phe¬ 
nomenal  than  the  progress  of  technol¬ 
ogy  in  our  business,’’  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  general  manager  James  F. 
Urbanski  told  publishers  at  SNPA’s 
82nd  annual  convention  at  the  Broad¬ 
moor  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
September  16-18. 

But  there  is  bad  news,  too:  the 
much  discussed  historical  decline  in 
share  of  advertising  dollars  captured 
by  newspapers  is  continuing. 

In  fact,  despite  very  good  business 
in  late  1983  and  1984,  newspapers 
have  not  recovered  ad  share  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  1981  recession,  according  to 
Thurman  R.  Pierce  Jr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  U.S.  manager/print  media  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson  USA. 


Citing  figures  from  McCann- 
Erickson,  Pierce  said  national  ad  mar¬ 
ket  share  has  declined  to  a  historical 
low  of  6.2%  of  total  national  ad  dol¬ 
lars. 

Even  newspapers’  financial  engine, 
local  advertising,  has  not  yet  recov¬ 
ered  its  full  1981  share,  though  it  is 
above  the  historical  low  of  50%  set  in 
recession  year  of  1978. 

Newspapers  rebounded  financially 
in  1984  only  because  the  entire  market 
was  booming.  Pierce  said.  And  news¬ 
paper  ad  growth  actually  lagged  the 
gains  made  by  other  advertising 
media. 

“Your  number  one  position  is  a  de¬ 
clining  one,”  Pierce  declared.  “You 
are  making  a  profit  with  a  declining 
share  of  a  rising  market.” 

According  to  the  SNPA  panelists, 
the  cause  and  solution  of  this  problem 
is  the  same:  market  research,  or, 
rather,  the  lack  of  it. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,”  Tampa 
Tribune’s  Urbanski  said,  “we  sent 
our  salesman  out  with  a  rate  card  and 
an  ABC  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions)  report  —  and  I’m  not  so  sure 
they  could  use  even  those  simple 
tools.” 

“We  are  the  oldest  medium  as  far  as 
advertising,  and,  yet,  a  lot  our  com¬ 
petitors  beat  us  going  into  research  — 
and  the  reason  was  that  we  had  all  the 
business  and  they  had  to  find  a  way  to 
compete  better,”  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  researcher  Mennenga  said. 


But  there  is  bad  news, 
too:  the  much  discussed, 
historicai  deciine  in  share 
of  advertising  doiiars 
captured  by  newspapers 
is  continuing. 


Now  that  the  tables  are  turned, 
Mennenga  said  newspapers  must  bor¬ 
row  the  techniques  that  have  worked 
so  well  for  the  competition,  particu¬ 
larly  broadcast. 

“(Broadcast  ad  salespeople)  never 


say  to  accounts,  ‘Don’t  advertise  in 
newspapers.’  They  say,  ‘Take  some 
of  that  money  and  put  it  into  broad-' 
casting.’ 

“And  we’re  doing  the  same  thing. 
We’re  saying,  ‘Take  some  money 
from  broadcasting  and  put  it  in  news¬ 
papers,”’  Mennenga  said. 

The  researcher  emphasized  the 
point  by  showing  presentations  his 
newspaper  rep  firm  made  on  behalf  of 
its  clients  to  Stroh’s  and  Montgomery 
Ward. 


Despite  the  gioomy 
assessment.  Pierce  said 
he  beiieves  the  probiems 
can  be  overcome. 


In  addition  to  citing  research  show¬ 
ing  that  the  newspaper  reached  more 
upscale  people  than  broadcast,  the 
Sawyer  presentations  included  sam¬ 
ples  of  newspaper  ads  that  could  tie 
into  the  companies’  broadcast  cam¬ 
paigns. 

“After  you  have  presented  the  re¬ 
search,  always  include  something 
creative,”  Mennenga  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Newspaper  market  research  tells  a 
good  story  —  particularly  for  South¬ 
ern  newspapers. 

SFW  figures  show  that  newspapers 
have  a  considerably  better  reach  than 
competing  media. 

Daily  newspapers,  for  example, 
have  a  readership  of  27. 1  million,  with 
a  Sunday  readership  at  26  million. 

Print  competitors  aren’t  even 
close.  7Y  Guide  is  the  highest  maga¬ 
zine,  for  example,  with  a  12  million 
readership. 

Broadcast,  too,  lags  behind  news¬ 
papers.  A  prime  time  half-hour  tv 
program  reaches  19.3  million  people. 
Even  a  country  music  radio  program 
in  Dixie  reaches  just  11.7  million  peo¬ 
ple  region-wide,  less  than  half  the 
newspaper  total. 

“We  really  deserve  our  number  one 
ranking,”  Mennenga  said. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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What  do  you  call 
a  newspaper  that 
increases  its 
advertising  lead 
over  the  competition 
by  nearly  30  percent? 

The  Detroit  News. 


You  would  also  have  to  call  it  very  impressive.  Especially  when 
you  realize  that  The  News  just  pushed  its  share  of  Detroit  newspaper 
advertising  even  closer  to  the  two-thirds  level.  And  that’s  the  target 
more  and  more  advertisers  are  shooting  for- because  The  News  alone 
reaches  over  two-thirds  of  the  Detroit  newspaper  readers  in  the  Detroit 
market  both  daily  and  Sunday. 

The  figures  below  tell  the  story.  It’s  called  Leadership. 


ADVERTISING  VOLUME* 

FIRST  SIX 
MONTHS 

DETROIT 

NEWS 

FREE 

PRESS 

DETROIT 

NEWS 

LEAD 

1985 

1,351,264 

822,925 

528,339 

1984 

1,208,578 

801,358 

407,220 

GAIN 

142,686 

or 

11.8% 

21,567 

or 

2.6% 

121,119 

or 

29.7% 

•Full-run  SAU  inches  reported  by  Media  Records  Inc. 

The  Detroit  News 

Michigan’s  Largest  Newspaper 


A  MEMBIR  Of  I  3 


THE  EVENING  NEWS  ASSOCIATION 
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Two  Impression  cylinder  press,  circa  1845,  for  printing  flat  forms  used  In 
newspapers  of  that  period. 


In  the  early  days  newspaper  production  crews  would  have  welcomed  any  integration  - 
or  combination  of  systems  that  would  take  the  finished  product  from  the  press  folder  out 
to  the  loading  dock.  .  .  Today,  FERAG  is  known  the  world  over  for  their  customized, 
fully-integrated,  automated  newspaper  processing  systems  -  making  publishers’  distribution 
systems  efficient  and  profitable. 

When  you’re  ready  to  integrate  your  operation,  we’re  ready  to  show  you  how. . .  FERAG, 
Inc.,  Keystone  Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  19007  . . .  (215)  788-0892 


This  Is  FERAG’s  fully  automated  conveyor  linked  system  network  which  Inte¬ 
grates  all  phases  of  newspaper  processing:  palletizing,  storage,  depalletizing, 
with  both  on-line  and  off-line  Inserting  capability  every  day  of  the  week. 


•F*E*RiA*G* 

First  in  automated  Processing  Systems 


IN  BRIEF - 


Pranksters  offer  fake 
copy  of  S.F.  daily 

Fake  copies  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  with  a  banner  headline, 
“Peaceniks  Seize  Pentagon,”  were 
placed  in  about  100  newsracks  in  the 
city’s  financial  and  Civic  Center  dis¬ 
tricts  last  month. 

A  phony  front  page  wrapped 
around  old  Examiner  copies  was,  the 
newspaper  said,  similar  to  the  real 
thing  except  for  the  logo.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer's  union  bug  was  replaced  with 
a  similar  design  with  the  words 
“Azatlan  Anarchist  Printing  Works.” 

The  page  carried  teasers  for  non¬ 
existent  stories  on  the  non-existent 
inside  pages.  Among  them  were  “TV- 
Cancer  Link  Discovered”  and  “Mis¬ 
souri  Loves  Company  —  Nimitz 
Coming  Too,”  a  reference  to  the 
city’s  fight  over  stationing  the 
battleship  Missouri  in  San  Francisco. 
There  also  was  reference  to  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  atom  bombing  of 
Nagasaki. 

The  pranksters,  who  have  re¬ 
mained  unidentified,  also  jammed  the 
coin  slots  so  readers  could  get  a  free 
paper. 


Examiner  managing  editor  Frank 
McCulloch  termed  the  trick  a 
“clumsy  little  gag”  that  actually  gave 
the  paper  a  lot  of  free  advertising. 

“We  couldn’t  have  bought  that 
kind  of  promotion,”  McCulloch 
added.  “Nonetheless,  we  don’t  want 
our  good  readers  offended.” 

Maine  daily  offers 
dockside  delivery 

Subscribers  of  the  Waterville 
(Maine)  Morning  Sentinel  who  live 
lakeside  during  the  summer  need  only 
go  as  far  as  the  dock  to  pick  up  the 
paper. 

From  the  Fourth  of  July  to  Labor 
Day  weekend,  the  Sentinel  delivers  to 
about  200  subscribers  via  three  lakes 
they  vacation  or  live  on,  said  Bob 
Grenier,  the  morning  daily’s  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

“They  just  love  it,”  Grenier  said  of 
the  lakeside  subscribers.  “Some  of 
them  start  calling  in  June  asking  when 
we’re  going  to  start  up  again.” 

Because  the  temperature  doesn’t 
warm  up  to  a  consistent  comfortabil- 
ity  in  central  Maine  until  Independ¬ 


ence  Day,  the  summer  deliveries  are 
held  off  until  then.  Grenier  suggested 
that  lake  areas  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  could  begin  their  delivery 
season  with  Memorial  Day  if  a  suffi¬ 
cient  subscriber  population  were 
available. 

Two  carriers  team  up  on  one  route, 
Grenier  explained,  with  one  steering 
the  boat  while  the  other  inserts  the 
paper  in  a  blue  tube  fastened  to  the 
dock  and  labeled  with  the  Sentinel 
logo.  Snow  Pond,  at  1 1  miles  long  and 
Yz  mile  wide  the  largest  of  the  12  area 
lakes,  takes  from  5:30  a.m.  to  7:30 
a.m.  to  service  110  customers.  Two 
other  smaller  lakes  are  home  to  50 
residents  each,  some  seasonal  and 
some  year-round  residents. 

Each  carrier  (average  age  13  or  14) 
can  make  $50  a  week,  Grenier  said, 
with  $100  split  between  the  two.  Be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  subscription 
rate  is  the  same  as  the  newsstand 
price,  the  Sentinel  gives  the  carriers  a 
gas  allowance  for  their  boats.  And 
lakeside  tips,  some  provided  by  those 
affluent  enough  to  afford  a  second 
home,  can  be  rewarding,  Grenier 
said,  as  some  kids  walk  away  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  with  a  $10  thank 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
uses  JOB  BANK. 

(circ.  519,621  daily,  1,011,837  Sunday) 

So  does  the  TODAY’S  SUNBEAM. 

(circ.  10,199  daily) 


Large  and  small  dailies  and  weeklies 
across  the  country  are  using  JOB  BANK  to 
find  qualified  journalists.  JOB  BANK  has 
found  reporters,  copy  editors,  photog¬ 
raphers,  critics,  mid-level  editors,  top 
management  and  publishers  for  papers 
including  the  Detroit  News,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Hartford 
Courant,  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Orange 


County  Register  and  Gloucester  (N.J.) 
County  Times. 

Our  computerized  data  base  of  resumes 
has  qualified  graphic  artists,  sports  writers, 
editors,  minorities,  women  in  management 
and  entry  level  to  exjyerienced  reporters. 

For  a  free  information  packet  write  to 
JOB  BANK,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave., 
Cinnaminson,  NJ,  08077,  or  call  Director 
Debra  Bissinger  at  609-786-1910. 


JOB  BANK  is  owned  b\  Kdw-ard  Miller,  Craig  Ammerman  and  Robert  lx)ck^\<M)d. 
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Editor  &  Publisher’s 
COLOR  SECTION 
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4  more  outstanding  newspapers  to  receive  TKS  presses 


The  rapidly  growing  popular¬ 
ity  of  high  speed,  automated 
TKS  presses  continues  as 
four  more  newspapers  an¬ 
nounce  expansion  plans.  The 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tx.;  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y 
and  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
Tampa,  Fla.  are  improving 
their  quality  and  productiv¬ 
ity  by  the  addition  of  TKS 
presses. 


Since  TESCO  began  offering 
TKS  presses  in  North  and 
South  America  in  1976,  more 
than  380  units  have  been  in¬ 
stalled,  or  are  in  the  process. 
Publishers  appreciate  the 
superb  quality  and  reliable 
performance  of  TKS  equip¬ 
ment  Outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  TKS  presses,  coupled 
with  complete  confidence  in 
TESCO  parts  and  service, 
provides  an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination. 


TAR  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  COMPANY 


Since  1874 

A 

TKS 

PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


570  OAKWOOD  ROAD 
LAKE  ZURICH,  ILLINOIS  60047 
312  438-3030 


QUALITY 


Hie  Dallas 
i+lonuiiQ  ilfUis 

Hit'  Diillds  Moining  Ni'w's  will  lie  sup 
pliMniMilliiy  Us  fKisIlny  Iwu  IKS  picssfs 
wllli  4  niiiii-  picssfs  fill  li  iimsislliiy 
111  HI  iiluiihul  Id  lildilKdl  mills  /  ic 
Vfisitild  I  didl  lidll  ills  Ks  dull  I  tdlll 
mliii  Sdtfllltd  dull  Idliil  will  tii'  titi 
milts  4.’  1  dim  tiiill  ildi  Ks  6  ilmitili' 
ildlivfiy  ,1  .’  Idlili'is  wllti  ,1  lilyli  li'Vt'Is 
III  liillldiiii  Idlillfls  ti  liHii  nildl  Sdldl 
nil’  mills  iiliil  tiO  li‘t'1  li'iisidii  piisldis 


<ri)f  Atlanta 
!  Journal  Constitution 

I  III-  Atluiitd  .Imiiiidl  Coiisliliitioii  IS  III 
sliillliiy  4  ni'W  I  KS  sliiiiikiiil  pidssos  In 
Ms  Null  HISS  pliilll  illlil  4  IKS  M  /'J  ii> 
liiilil  pidsses  III  ltu‘ imiiii  pliiiiI  I  lu  ll 
III  llif  H  pifsses  will  i  diiliilii  9  tiluiiKiit 
Id  tiliiiiKi-l  mills  S  luviiisltild  I'diiii  hull 
ili'i  Ks  I  sliiiiil  iiloiif  Illlil  ildi  K  I  liim 
nildi  Sdli'llllti  mill  I  iliiiitili'  iIHlvtiiy 
,11’  liililiM  iinil  10  ii'di  ll■llSlllll  piisliMs 
III  Ilif  i  iiilipifli'  liisidlldlliili  will  lid  /'.> 
iiltlls  40  i  iiliii  Mull  ilfi  ks  8  turn  i  iiloi 
Siildlllli'  mills  8  sidiiil  iiloiif  Illlil  iliH  ks 
mill  8  iliuillld  ildllvi'iy  .1  liilili'IS 


Nfwstliiy  III  I  ong  Island  Now  Yoik  will 
1)0  iiddiiig  3  MOW  TKS  M  72  piesses 
oufli  ol  winch  will  havo  8  blankel 
Id  hlmikol  mills  ^  lovoisiblo  color  hull 
docks  Olid  I  tom  color  Sulollitu  unil 
lolul  inslullulion  will  consist  ol  33 
mills  12  coloi  hull  docks  und  3  doublo 
ilolivoiy  3  2  toldois 


Tampa  Tribune 


The  Tampd  Tribune  is  acquiring  2  new 
M  72TKSpresses  Edchlpress  will  have 
8  blanket  to  blanket  units  4  reversible 
hull  decks  I  stand  alone  halt  deck  2 
lour  color  Soielliie  units.  9  reel  tension 
pasters  und  I  double  delivery  3  2  [older 
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A  commitment  to  color 


Two  dailies,  one  on  the 
East  Coast  and  one  on 
the  West  Coast,  have 
enhanced  their  look  by 
making  major  invest¬ 
ments  in  color 


The  Record  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  and  the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register,  have  both  made  miyor 
commitments  to  the  use  of  color. 

A  new  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  color  workshop,  “The  Color  Challenge,”  features  a  visual  presentation 
including  interviews  with  executives  of  both  The  Record  and  the  Orange  County  Register.  Segments  of  those 
interviews  are  reprinted  here  with  permission  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Those  interviewed  from  The  Record  include,  Malcolm  Borg,  chairman  and  chief  executive  ofBcer  and,  Michael 
Heath,  president  and  chief  operating  officer.  Those  interviewed  from  the  Register  include  R.  David  Threshie, 
publisher;  N.  Christian  Anderson,  editor;  and  Mell  Kilpatrick,  production  manager. 

The  Record,  The  Orange  County 

Bergen  County,  N.J.  (Calif.)  Register 

Q:  The  Record  is  perceived  as  being  at  the  cutting  edge  of  Q:  All  right,  let’s  talk  about  color.  Why  did  you  make  the 
color  quality  technology.  How  did  you  get  into  this  whole  commitment  to  doing  quality  color? 
program  and  why?  Threshie:  Well,  we  made  a  larger  commitment  than  just 

Borg:  We  took  a  look  at  our  marketplace  by  talking  to  color.  We  reached  the  conclusion  five  to  six  years  ago  that 

advertisers,  talking  to  readers,  doing  sophisticated  market  what  we  needed  to  do  here  in  our  market,  a  very  competi- 

research  with  an  outside  firm.  We  determined  that  color  live  newspaper  market,  was  invest  a  much  larger  portion 

was  something  that  was  badly  missing  in  the  New  York  of  our  current  profit  in  the  product  itself, 

metropolitan  market,  particularly  good  quality  color  in  And  so  at  that  point  we  embarked  on  a  lot  of  different 
newspapers.  changes  to  the  paper.  We  essentially  changed  everything 

We  took  a  look  at  the  equipment  we  had  in  the  press  we  could  find  to  make  it  a  better  newspaper.  One  of  the 

room,  the  pre-press  area,  as  well  as  the  mail  room,  and  things  we  did  at  that  time  was  make  the  commitment  to 

decided  that  if  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  quantum  quality  color  because  we  felt  this  was  something  that  was 

leap  into  the  future  we  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  rather  going  to  improve  our  readership,  that  was  going  to  make  us 

quickly.  We  felt  we  had  to  give  the  advertiser  and  the  unique  in  the  market,  bring  customers  in  to  us. 

reader  what  they  wanted  as  opposed  to  giving  them  the  As  it  turned  out  it  worked, 
kind  of  newspaper  that  they’ve  been  used  to  in  this  market,  Q:  Do  you  have  a  color  committee? 

which  is  just  black  and  white.  Kirkpatrick:  No,  we  have  no  color  committee.  It’s  just  a 

We  bit  the  bullet.  We  said  why  not  now?  Our  press  conference  between  the  various  departments, 
equipment,  25  years  old,  had  not  been  well  maintained.  By  and  large,  between  the  editorial  department,  the 
We  had  prices  of  $16  million  to  convert  the  old  Scott  color  department  and  the  pressroom,  that’s  the  main- 

presses  into  a  form  of  offset  and  we  said  we  would  still  be  stream.  And  if  those  lines  of  communication  are  kept  open 

(Continued  on  page  37c)  (Continued  on  page  35c) 
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Setting  standards 

Newspaper  industry  takes  steps  to  make  the  quality  of 
advertising  reproduction,  especially  of  color  ads,  more  consistent 


By  George  Garneau 

The  technical  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  seeking  to  draw  more 
national  advertising  to  newspapers, 
has  approved  a  set  of  standards  de¬ 
signed  to  make  ads  look  consistently 
better  in  newspapers  across  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  standards,  to  be  published  in 
handbook  form  early  next  year,  are 
voluntary.  They  set  specific  para¬ 
meters,  based  on  measurable  print 
characteristics,  for  ads  submitted  by 
advertisers  to  newspapers. 


The  standards,  to  be 
published  in  handbook 
form  early  next  year,  are 
voluntary.  They  set 
specific  parameters, 
based  on  measurable 
print  characteristics,  for 
ads  submitted  by 
advertisers  to 
newspapers. 


Studies  have  shown  that  because  of 
inconsistent  reproduction  —  espe¬ 
cially  of  process  color  ads  —  national 
advertisers  often  shun  newspapers 
for  magazines,  thus  contributing  to 
newspapers’  decreasing  —  though 
still  majority  —  share  of  U.S.  adver¬ 
tising  dollars. 

The  standards  come  at  a  time  when 
color  ads  have  become  the  norm  in 
magazines  and  the  use  of  color  by 
newspapers  is  skyrocketing.  It  is 
hoped  the  standards  will  elevate  to  a 
uniform  level  the  reproduction  of 
both  color  and  black-and-white  news¬ 
paper  ads  —  therefore  attracting 
national  advertisers  who  have  re¬ 
jected  newspaper  ads  because  of  poor 
quality. 

Consistently  better  ad  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  across  the  land 
will  mean  more  advertising  for  news¬ 


papers,  according  to  Walter  Mattson, 
technical  committee  chairman  and 
New  York  Times  Co.  president. 

The  standards  are  “very  impor¬ 
tant”  and  were  “a  major  undertak¬ 
ing,”  Mattson  said.  They  should 
“bring  about  advertiser  satisfaction 
and  give  readers  a  product  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye.” 

“For  the  first  time  there  is  really  a 
comprehensive  list  of  specifications 
an  advertiser  can  use”  in  determining 
the  characteristics  ads  submitted  to 
newspapers  should  have.  Chuck  Ble¬ 
vins,  chairman  of  the  color  committee 
and  vice  president/production  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  said. 

“For  the  first  time,  when  newspa¬ 
pers  get  advertising  material,  if  it  con¬ 
forms  to  ANPA  standards,  (advertis¬ 
ers)  know  what  to  expect  as  a  result,” 
Blevins  said.  “If  input  material  is  con¬ 
sistent  and  equipment  in  prepress  and 
press  is  right,  then  the  output  should 
be  predictable. 

“That  does  not  mean  that  letter- 
press  is  going  to  look  like  offset,  but  it 
should  be  satisfactory  because  it  has 
been  done  to  a  high  level  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.” 

Instead  of  having  ads  prepared 
according  to  the  guidelines  of  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers  or  the  whims  of  en¬ 
gravers,  advertisers  will  be  able  to 
compose  a  single  ad  based  on  the 
ANPA  standard. 

Likewise,  newspapers  will  know 
what  they  are  receiving  from  advertis¬ 
ers  and  therefore  how  to  treat  the  ads 
instead  of  having  to  vary  production 
techniques  to  meet  various  kinds  of  ad 
input. 

The  set  of  standards  therefore  “re¬ 
duces  costs  and  makes  newspapers 
more  friendly  to  advertisers.  This  is  a 
move  from  a  craft  (approach)  to  a 
technical  approach,  to  scientific  stan¬ 
dards,”  Mattson  said  in  an  interview 
with  E&P. 

No  formal  review  is  planned  of 
adherence  to  the  standards,  Mattson 
said.  “The  advertisers  themselves 
will  moniter  compliance.  If  advertis¬ 
ers  are  not  satisfied  they  will  say 
something,”  he  said. 

The  adoption  of  an  industry-wide 
standard  on  advertising  input  follows 


the  implementation  in  1984  of  stand¬ 
ard  advertising  units  (SAUs)  as  part  of 
growing  cooperation  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  efforts  to  garner  more 
advertising. 

The  technical  committee  also 
agreed  on  revisions,  the  first  since 
1981,  to  the  ANPA  color  ink  books. 
The  changes  add  four  new  colors, 
eliminate  19  others  and  combine  into 
one  the  previously  separate  books  for 
Ad  Pro  and  AD-LITHO  inks,  for  let¬ 
terpresses  and  offset,  respectively. 


Studies  have  shown 
that  because  of 
inconsistent  reproduction 
—  especially  of  process 
color  ads  —  national 
advertisers  often  shun 
newspapers  for 
magazines . . . 


“The  adoption  of  standard  adver¬ 
tising  units  by  the  entire  newspaper 
industry  was  a  landmark  develop¬ 
ment  that  showed  newspapers  were 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  their  mul¬ 
ti-market  clients  (and)  other  moves  to 
give  their  advertisers  what  they 
need,”  Charles  Kinsolving  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  said. 

“Foremost  among  these  needs  is 
good  color  reproduction  with  consis¬ 
tent,  across-the-board  quality.  The 
new  ink  book  and  the  production 
handbook  which  will  be  published 
this  winter  will  explain  to  newspaper 
personnel  just  how  to  achieve  this 
quality  and  will  explain  to  advertisers 
how  to  prepare  photographic  and  art 
elements  so  that  they  will  have  max¬ 
imum  clarity,  impact  and  consistency 
in  whatever  lineup  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  they  need  to  use  to  meet  their 
maketing  objectives.” 

The  advertising  standards,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  ANPA  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
(Continued  on  page  29c) 
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Phocographed  at  San  Simeon  by  Annie  Leibovitz 


Although  this  Ttuuiis  M>  Hialstandhis  vihicu,  the  riHicLi  weufee  to  is  Iuace,  the  macazineof  SoetheehCalifoehia  Readon 


award-winning  Rocky  Mountain  Maga^ni.  Image’s 
Designer  is  Neil  Shakery,  formerly  the 
Designer  of  Psychology  Today  Saturday  Reviesy  and 
Art  Director  of  Look.  (If  you’re  beginning  to  get 
the  idea  that  something  extraordinary  is  about 
to  happen  on  October  6,  you’re  beginning  to 
get  the  right  idea.) 

People  are  going  to  spend  some  real  time 
with  this  thing.  It’s  visual  — fast  and  bright 
in  its  reflection  of  the  stuff  that  makes  Nor¬ 
thern  California  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
affluent  places  in  the  world  today.  It  captures 
the  image  of  the  people,  of  the  enormous  land¬ 
scapes,  of  the  surfaces,  styles  and  substance 
of  living  smack  on  the  end  of  the  continent 
and  still  being  sharp  on  the  lookout  for  more. 
And  this  overall  focus,  like  the  best  of  today’s 
most  popular  metropolitan  magazines,  is 
organized  into  special-interest  sections  that 
are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  give  your  adver¬ 
tising  the  kind  of  editorial  relevancy  and  imme¬ 
diacy  that  increases  its  effectiveness. 

Your  Attention 
Is  Directed  To  The  Numbers. 

Image's  initial  circulation  rate  base  is  717,426. 
That’s  more  Northern  Californians  than  Time, 


On  the  morning  of  October  6, 1985, 1.4  million 
people  in  Northern  California  will  be  in  for  a 
little  surprise. 

They’ll  open  their  Sunday  editions  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  Chronicle.  And  a  remark¬ 
able,  new  magazine  will  fall  out  on  their  laps. 

When  it  does,  a  big  idea  in  American  pub¬ 
lishing  will  have  happened,  all  at  once. 

The  name  of  this  big  idea  is  Image. 


The  End  Of  The  Sunday  Supplement 
As  We  Know  It 


Image  is  a  real  magazine  in  place  of  the  more 
traditional  Sunday  supplement. 

That  in  itself  may  not  sound  particularly 
profound  or  revolutionary,  but  consider  the 
unique  strengths  of  the  result: 

By  combining  the  remarkably  low  CPMs 
of  supplements  with  the  kind  of  excitement. 


contemporary  reader  interest  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  that  characterize  today's  most 
successful  national  magazines,  a  new  order  of 
vehicle  emerges.  One  with  shorter  closings. 
With  standard  S!4''  by  10)4"  sizing.  And  one 
with  an  editorial  environment  so  good  that 
it  probably  deserves  its  own  section. 


A  Star-Studded  Masthead. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  joined  in  this 
endeavor  by  Curtiss  Anderson, 
Editor-in-Chief,  as  well  as  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hearst  Corporation’s 
Magazine  Development  Division. 
Image’s  Executive  Editor  is  Susan 
Brenneman,  previously  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  of  both  Rolling  Stone 
and  Outside,  and  most  recently 
one  of  the  founding  editors  of  the 


Sports  Illustrated,  People  and  Playboy  combined* 
We’ll  reach  60%  of  the  college  graduates 
through  the  10  county  San  Francisco  ADI; 
57%  of  households  with  $75,000+  household 
income;  and  53%  of  all  adults  in  professional/ 
technical/ managerial  positions. 

Perhaps  most  impressively,  we  will  deliver 
these  numbers  at  a  CPM  of  $17.92. 
With  30-day  closings.  And  with  ads 
that  are  mechanically  identical  to 
the  ones  you’re  running  now  for  your 
clients  in  the  national  magazines. 

To  get  a  free  media  kit  for  Image, 
The  Magazine  of  Northern  California, 
call  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  at  the  number  listed  below. 

To  quote  William  Randolph 
Hearst  III:  ’’We’re  going  to  make 
things  interesting  around  here!’ You 
ought  to  be  part  of  it. 


Image 

IHI[Y  LEWIS 

WD  THE  HEART  Of 

ROCK  AND  ROLL  tp  . 

THE  PASSIVE 

DOWNTOWN  j 

REDEVELOPNIENT 
RUMBLE  « 


A  EEAlHACAZINEINTHEnACEOrA 
TEADmOHAL  SuNDArSUmEUENT 


I 


The  Magazine  of 
Northern  California. 


M Call  The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  or  contact  your  local  Sawyer-  ' 

Agency  (415)  777-7594  Ferguson-Walker  representative.  (I  \  / 


Media  Kit  available 
on  recjuest. 


*Sources:  ABC  FAS  FAX  for  6  months  ended  March  31, 1969.  SRDSi  Consumer  Magazine  and  Agri- Media  Rates  and  Data.  April  27, 1983.  or  latest  available  data  ftom  publisher’s  representatives  as  of  Majr,  196). 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  ;$an  JF^ranrisco  SunM  fccaminer  a  (ajronicle 

925  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA94KM 


ANPA  color  ink  books  are  revised,  updated 


Revisions  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Associations'  color 
ink  books  have  been  approved  by  the 
technical  committee. 

The  revisions,  the  first  since  1981, 
add  four  new  colors,  delete  19  others, 
alter  minimum  and  maximum 
strengths  and  combine  into  one  book 
what  have  been  separate  booklets  for 
the  ANPA’s  AdPro  letterpress  and 
AD-LITHO  offset  inks. 

The  colors  will  be  the  same  for  each 
process,  but  how  they  will  be  reached 
may  be  different. 

The  revisions  were  reached  in 
cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
American  Advertising  Agencies  and 
the  ANPA  with  the  help  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  new  colors  were  found  to  be  in 
demand.  They  are  opaque  red,  sham¬ 
rock  green,  bright  orange  and  reflex 
blue. 

The  deleted  colors  were  discover¬ 
ed,  from  surveying  ink  companies,  to 
be  in  so  little  in  demand  as  to  be  not 
worth  keeping,  according  to  Chuck 


Blevins,  chairman  of  the  color  com¬ 
mittee  and  vice  president/production 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

“We  did  a  survey  of  the  ink  com¬ 
panies  and  found  out  there  was  no 
interest  in  these  colors.  Nobody  was 
ordering  them,"  Blevins  said. 


The  revisions,  the  first 
since  1981,  add  four  new 
colors,  delete  19  others, 
alter  minimum  and 
maximum  strengths  and 
combine  into  one  book 
what  have  been  separate 
booklets . . . 


The  book  will  include  a  system  by 
which  advertisers  can  specify  the  use 
of  other  colors  and  the  ANPA  can 
communicate  the  formulas  to  news¬ 


papers  in  order  to  have  uniform  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  color  in  ads. 

The  new  colors  are  “a  reflection  of 
the  times,”  Blevins  said,  and  repre¬ 
sent  “what  is  being  requested  at  this 
time.” 

Where  once  there  were  54  ANPA 
colors,  next  year  there  will  be  39. 

The  system  will  make  the  ANPA  a 
sort  of  clearinghouse  for  new  colors 
requested  by  advertisers. 

For  advertisers,  the  color  book  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  reference. 

Agencies  requesting  a  special  color 
can  come  to  the  ANPA,  request  that  a 
formula  be  developed,  and  that  it  be¬ 
come  the  standard  for  that  color. 

Combining  the  two  books  into  one 
is  an  effort  at  simplifying  the  job  of  ad 
agencies  and  getting  better  quality. 

The  new  book  removes  the  top  limit 
on  ink  strength  and  raises  the  the 
minimum  strength,  Blevins  said. 

The  ink  book  is  expected  to  be 
available  from  the  ANPA  in  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year. 


An  aid  to  better  flexo  color  reproduction? 

Canadian  firm  offers  newsprint  geared  specif icaiiy  for  fiexo  printing 


Kruger  Inc.,  the  Montreal-based 
newsprint  manufacturer,  has 
announced  the  industry’s  first  paper 
designed  specifically  for  flexographic 
newspaper  printing. 

Called  K-Flex,  the  paper  is  avail¬ 
able  immediately  and  costs  the  same 
as  standard  newsprint,  according  to 
Larry  Thomson,  manager  of  technical 
services  for  Kruger. 


K-Fiex  has  not  been 
tested  at  a  newspaper, 
but  tests  are  scheduled 
for  this  fall  at  several 
papers  experimenting 
with  flexo. 


K-Flex  has  not  been  tested  at  a 
newspaper,  but  tests  are  scheduled 
for  this  fall  at  several  papers  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  flexo. 

However,  tests  on  flexo  units  at  the 


Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  in  York, 
Pa.,  yielded  “excellent  results  for 
printability  and  minimum  fill  in,” 
Thomson  said.  He  said  process  color 
produced  finer  detail  and  blacks  filled 
in  less. 

Thomson  said  the  composition  of 
the  paper  is  the  same  as  regular  news¬ 
print.  But  Kruger  has  found  a  way  to 
consistently  control  sheet  formation 
for  a  flatter  surface  and  reduced  flock¬ 
ing.  A  flatter  sheet  is  important  be¬ 
cause  the  lighter  kiss  between  plate 
and  paper  in  flexo  leaves  less  room  for 
adjustment  than  in  offset  or  letter- 
press  processes.  K-Flex  also  shows 
cosmetic  changes  for  improved 
appearance  in  shade  and  brightness, 
he  said. 

A  flatter  surface  results  in  sharper 
detail  and  a  clearer  image — especially 
on  halftones  and  process  color — 
Thompson  said. 

In  addition,  tighter  production  con¬ 
trols  allow  Kruger  to  produce  a  more 
consistent  product,  which  is  desirable 
because  flexo  presses  do  not  have 
adjustments  to  compensate  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  printability  of  papers. 


Thomson  said  the  absorbtion  of  K- 
Flex  was  about  the  same  as  for  other 
types  of  newsprint. 


However,  tests  on  flexo 
units  at  the  Motter 
Printing  Press  Co.  in 
York,  Pa.,  yielded 
“excellent  results  for 
printability  and  minimum 
fill  in,”  Thomson  said. 

He  said  process  color 
produced  finer  detail  and 
blacks  filled  in  less. 


While  there  has  been  considerable 
research  into  plates  and  inks  for  flexo 
newspaper  production,  far  less  work 
has  been  done  on  newsprint. 

“We  feel  there  is  excellent  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  field  of  flexo  and  it  will 
become  a  major  printing  force  in  the 
future,”  Thomson  said. 
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GOSS  HEFNER  OFFSET 
on  edition  in  Greenville 


**Wb  were  Me  to  retain  eudsHng  equipment  and 
have  our  pbnt  intact  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
production  capacity-all  at  a  cost  we  eouUafhrd- 
using  Headliner  Offset  replacement  unitsT 

William  deB.  Mebane,  Publisher,  The  Greenville  ?{em  and  Greenville  Piedmont,  Greenville,  S.C. 


The  Multimedia  group’s  fla^hip  daily 
installed  a  4-unit/2'halfdeck  Goss® 
Headliner  Offeet®  press  in  line  with  its 
8'unit/4<leck  Metroliner*  press.  The  new 
press  went  successfully  on  edition,  on 
schedule,  July  25, 1984. 

Mebane  continues:  “Goss  technology  allowed  both  ease 
of  installation  and  retention  of  the  substructures  and  other 
components  of  the  letterpresses  we  replaced.  And  there’s 
still  room  for  four  more  offset  replacement  units,  assuring 
our  production  capacity  into  the  IQQOs.” 

Production  Director  Bill  Matthews  adds:  “We  have 
plenty  of  flexibility,  too-running  the  Headliner  Offeet  and 
Metroliner  units  together  or  as  two  independent  six-unit 
presses.  And  considering  that  we  had  to  get  our  paper  out 


on  the  Goss  Metroliner  press  under  ti^t  space  conditions 
while  putting  in  the  Headliner  Offset  press,  the  turnkey 
installation  went  smoothly.  It  was  a  good  partnership- 
Goss  responsiveness  and  a  great  effort  by  our  own  team.” 

The  (foss  Headliner  Offset  press-designed'in  flexibility 
for  solutions  to  a  wide  range  of  iwwspaper  production 
requirements  worldwide. 

Contact  Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650.  (312)  656^8600. 


Rockwell  International 

. . .  wtMT*  tci«nc«  g«U  down  to  businaM 

Afotpoco  /  Eloctranica  /  AutomoUvo 
Ganarat  lndiiatriaa/A4l  InduatrM  Automation 
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Proud  of  their  work 

Non-Gannett  papers  in  Gannett  color  network  are  proud  of  the  color 
ads  they  reproduce  and  hope  to  reap  more  national  color  ad  business 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Stung  by  plummeting  national 
advertising,  non-Gannett  newspapers 
in  Gannett  Media  Sales'  four-color 
satellite  ad  network  say  they  hope  the 
seven-month-old  program  will  do  for 
national  accounts  what  the  chain's 
USA  Today  did  for  color  quality. 

“Like  other  papers  in  the  country, 
our  national  advertising  is  down.  It's 
up  over  last  year,  but  down  signifi¬ 
cantly  compared  to  what  it  was,  say, 
four  years  ago,''  said  £)on  Patterson, 
production  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger- 
Star,  two  papers  published  by  the 
Landmark  Communications  group. 

“Basically,  we  hope  that  the  Gan¬ 
nett  four-color  network  will  be  the 
bellcow  of  a  major  national  advertis¬ 
ing  coming  back,''  Patterson  added. 

The  Gannett  ad  network  now  en¬ 
compasses  156  newspapers  with  a  to¬ 
tal  daily  circulation  of  12.5  million, 
and  a  daily  readership  estimated  at  34 
million. 

Of  those  156  newspapers,  just  38 
are  owned  by  Gannett. 

However,  an  informal  Editor  & 
Publisher  survey  of  the  non-Gannett 
papers  found  that  their  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  highly  influenced  by 
the  much-respected  color  quality  in 
Gannett's  USA  Today. 

The  papers  have  other  things  in 
common,  too. 

Most,  for  example,  have  run  color 
for  a  long  time,  and  some  even  ran 
occasional  process  color  when  they 
were  still  printing  with  letterpress 
presses. 

Now  most  of  the  newspapers  run 
color  every  day  or  almost  every  day. 

And  most,  too,  have  formal  pro- 
grauns  to  ensure  color  quality  —  a 
quality  they  generally  agree  has 
soared  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
since  color  scanners  have  become 
widespread. 

But  more  important  than  mechanic¬ 
al  improvements  in  the  dramatic  rise 
in  color  quality,  these  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  say,  is  the  raised  conscious¬ 
ness  about  quality  that  permeates 
their  newspapers. 

“Materials  from  ad  agencies,  for 
example,  have  improved,”  the  Nor¬ 


folk  newspapers'  Patterson  said,  “but 
probably  the  most  significant  im¬ 
provement  has  been  in  awareness.  In¬ 
ternally,  what's  improved  most  is  that 
awareness  of  what  it  takes  to  get  good 
process  color.  That  awareness  now 
goes  all  the  way  from  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  the  press  operator." 

“There's  an  awareness  that  you 
can  take  a  good  photograph  and  good 
materials  and  have  it  go  bad  on  the 
press,  but  you  can't  take  a  bad  photo¬ 
graph  or  bad  materials  and  make  them 
go<^  on  the  press,”  said  Bob  Evans, 
director  of  operations  for  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune. 


“As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  growth  has  become  a 
problem  because  we 
simply  don’t  have 
sufficient  press  capacity 
to  handle  it  all,”  Ryan 
added. 


Much  of  the  credit  for  that  aware¬ 
ness,  the  production  executives  say, 
goes  to  USA  Today. 

“I  think  people  are  starting  to 
understand  what  it  takes  to  get  good 
color,  and  here  again  I  think  USA  To¬ 
day  has  opened  up  a  lot  of  people's 
eyes  in  that  respect,”  said  Kenneth 
Kniceley,  production  director  for 
Charleston  Newspapers,  the  joint 
operating  agency  for  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette  and  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail. 

“Before  USA  Today,”  Kniceley 
continued,  “there  were  a  lot  of  pub¬ 
lishers  sitting  back  and  not  caring 
about  the  rags,  really,  that  they  were 
putting  out.  Then  USA  Today  came 
out,  the  new  kid  on  the  block,  so 
pretty  and  showing  up  to  them  what 
color  can  be  in  a  newspaper.” 

Kniceley  added  that  the  Charleston 
publishers  were  not  among  those  sit¬ 
ting  back  before  USA  Today  —  and 
that  is  another  element  the  non- 
Gannett  members  of  the  four-color  ad 


network  seem  to  have  in  common. 

Color  in  the  Charleston  papers,  for 
example,  dates  back  almost  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  JOA  in  1958.  As  long 
as  15  years  ago,  the  paper  was  running 
color  for  the  Kroger  supermarket 
chain. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio  —  where  Gan¬ 
nett's  Cincinnati  Enquirer  also  han¬ 
dles  the  production  of  Scripps- 
Howard's  Cincinnati  Post  —  color 
was  a  similarly  long  and  venerable 
tradition,  introduced  into  the  papers 
well  before  the  installation  of  offset 
presses  in  1979. 

The  Cincinnati  papers'  approach  to 
color  also  indicates  the  importance 
these  non-Gannett  papers  place  on 
quality. 

“In  1979,  we  went  offset,  but  we 
worked  our  way  into  process  color 
very,  very  slowly,”  said  Francis  M. 
Price,  vice  president/production. 

Like  many  other  production  heads 
in  the  network.  Price  gave  credit  to 
Gannett's  national  newspaper  for  his 
papers'  more  aggressive  push  into 
coloi:  “We've  all  learned  from  USA 
Today;  I  don't  think  there's  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.” 

For  its  part,  Gannett  Media  Sales 
says  that  quality  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  ad  network  concept. 

Media  Sales  senior  vice  president 
Bill  Shannon  notes  that  Gannett  in¬ 
sists  that  the  participating  papers 
have  the  necessary  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  color  —  all  must  own  a 
scanner,  for  example  —  and  that  the 
papers  must  pass  a  test  before  they 
are  accepted. 

Results  of  the  tests  showed  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  high-quality  color 
papers.  Shannon  said. 

“Yeah,  it  really  did  suprise  us,”  he 
said.  “Until  this  test,  no  one  knew 
how  many  papers  were  doing  good- 
quality  color.” 

Newspapers  in  the  network  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  production  guide  outlin¬ 
ing  steps  to  ensure  good  quality. 
Shannon  said. 

“There  are  no  secrets,”  he  said. 

However,  many  of  the  non-Gannett 
papers  already  had  systems  in  place  to 
do  just  that. 

For  example,  Tucson  Newspapers 
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Inc.  —  the  agency  for  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing's  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Gan- 
nett’s  Tucson  Citizen  —  more  than 
three  years  ago  addressed  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  many  newspapers  have  with  col¬ 
or  advertising;  getting  good  ad  mate¬ 
rials  from  agencies. 

“Ad  agencies  were  sending  us 
material  that  looked  real  good  on  a 
nice  white  coated  stock  —  but  that 
wouldn’t  look  good  when  it  was  in  the 
paper.  You  would  get  133-line  screens 
one  time  and  maybe  an  85-line  screen 
another  time,’’  said  Wayne  Bean, 
production  manager  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  agency. 

“So  what  we  did  was  produce  a 
quality-control  brochure  that  we  sent 
to  them.  We  said,  ‘If  you  want  to  run 
color  with  us,  this  is  what  we  want 
from  you.’  We  developed  standards 
ourselves  and  sent  them  out,’’  he 
said. 

The  eight-page  tabloid  has  done  its 
job.  Bean  adds. 

“I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way 
in  the  education  of  advertisers,’’  he 
said. 

In  addition,  the  papers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  their  own  stand¬ 
ards,  Bean  says.  The  production 
agency  recently  bought  Royal 
Zenith’s  top-of-the-line  200S  scanner 
with  monitor,  replacing  its  Berkley 
enlarger  for  separations. 


Most,  for  example,  have 
run  color  for  a  long  time, 
and  some  even  ran 
occasional  process  color 
when  they  were  still 
printing  with  letterpress 
presses. 


“We  didn’t  do  it  to  increase  our 
production,  really,  but  to  improve  the 
quality,’’  Bean  said. 

However,  color  is  clearly  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  papers.  Last  month,  the 
plant  handled  226  sets  of  four-color 
separations  —  about  60  of  them  for 
advertising.  And  that.  Bean  says,  was 
“a  light  month.’’ 

“Normally,  we’re  handling  about 
300  separations  a  month  .  .  .  with 
about  the  same  proportion  of  that 
being  ads,’’  he  said. 

A  number  of  the  non-Gannett  news¬ 
papers  have  have  instituted  a  formal 
corporate  step  to  ensure  color 
quality. 

The  Norfolk  papers,  for  example, 
stress  daily  meetings  to  involve  the 
staff  in  color  quality. 

“We  have  a  daily  quality  control 
meeting  to  review  the  color — and  our 


black  and  white,  because  we  think  it’s 
important  that  the  quality  be  good  all 
around,’’  production  manager 
Patterson  said. 

All  department  heads  attend  the 
meetings,  which  are  fairly  loosely 
structured.  Usually  the  head  photo¬ 
grapher  attends,  too,  Patterson  said. 

As  a  result,  he  said:  “An  awareness 
has  spread  and  we’ve  seen  the  interest 
and  the  performance  increase  to 
where,  in  a  sense,  it  is  just  feeding  on 
itself. 

“That’s  the  difference,’’  Patterson 
added,  “between  five  years  ago  and 
now:  It  is  accepted  that  when  we  can 
economically  run  color,  we’re  going 
to  —  and  it’s  going  to  be  the  best 
quality  we  can  get.” 

Similarly,  the  Charleston,  W.Va., 
newspapers  have  instituted  a  color 
quality  committee  that  meets 
regularly  to  examine  the  papers’  color 
work. 

“We  just  maintain  that  you’ve  got 
to  have  the  proper  transparency  com¬ 
ing  in  if  you’re  going  to  get  good  color. 
And  so  you  need  to  get  that  aware¬ 
ness,”  production  director  Kniceley 
said. 

Like  many  other  production  super¬ 
visors  interviewed,  Patterson  be¬ 
lieves  the  increasing  quality  of  edito¬ 
rial  color  is  driving  the  increase  in 
color  advertising  linage. 

“Just  as  a  gut  feeling,  I  know  we 
continue  to  find  less  resistance  to  col¬ 
or,”  Patterson  said.  “Without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  color  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  color  is  accepted  and,  barring 
a  recession,  will  continue.” 

In  the  year  ending  last  month,  four- 
color  advertising  at  the  Norfolk  news¬ 


papers  was  up  about  6%  to  15,000 
inches,  Patterson  said.  “And  the 
dollars  were  up  as  well,  obviously,” 
he  added. 

Color  use  is  up  at  most  of  the  non- 
Gannett  members  surveyed  —  some¬ 
times  quite  dramatically  up. 

When  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press,  for  example,  began  printing 
color  in  1980  the  paper  “began  on  a 
fairly  small  scale,”  vice  president/ 
operations  Jules  L.  Plangere  III  re¬ 
calls. 

“It’s  within  the  last  two  years, 
when  we  got  our  Crosfield  scanner  (a 
S40  model)  that  we  began  on  almost  a 
daily  basis  —  probably  four  days  a 
week  —  and  began  doing  some  more 
complicated  color  on  Sunday.  By 
mid- 1984,  we  realized  the  amount  of 
manpower  we  were  devoting  to  color 
was  substantial  .  .  .  (and  we  pur¬ 
chased)  a  Scitex  Response  System  for 
color  pagination.  We  do  color  now 
virtually  every  day  —  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial,”  Plangere  said. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register  showed  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  had  the  third- 
highest  color  linage  in  the  country, 
behind  the  Detroit  News,  and  in  a  vir¬ 
tual  second-place  tie  with  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

Local  color  advertising  has  grown 
at  the  same  brisk  pace,  Plangere  said. 

The  Press’  biggest  buyers  of  color 
are  regional  department  stores  such 
as  Bamberger’s  and  Abraham  & 
Strauss,  Plangere  said. 

Throughout  the  non-Gannett  color 
papers  local  advertising  is  up,  the  pap¬ 
ers  report. 


Color  in  the  Charleston 
papers,  for  example, 
dates  back  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  their  JO  A  in 
1958.  As  long  as  15  years 
ago,  the  paper  was 
running  color  for  the 
Kroger  supermarket 
chain. 


“Local  advertising  is  excellent:  It’s 
growing  and  four-color  is  growing 
particularly  so,”  said  Mike  Ryan, 
advertising  director  for  the  Tucson 
newspaper  joint  agency. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  growth  has 
become  a  problem  because  we  simply 
don’t  have  sufficient  press  capacity  to 
handle  it  all,”  Ryan  added. 

At  the  Tucson  papers,  building  con¬ 
tractors  and  real  estate  agencies  are 
(Continued  on  page  21c) 
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Color  and  small  dailies 

Survey  shows  that  many  smaller  newspapers  In  the  South  are 
producing  color  in  an  effort  to  compete  with  the  larger  dailies 


An  “impressive”  number  of  small 
Southern  daily  newspapers  have 
taken  to  process  color  as  a  means  of 
keeping  competitive  with  the  color 
boom  sweeping  larger  dailies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey. 

The  study  found  that  58  —  almost 
half  —  of  1 2 1  smaller  Southern  dailies 
responding  to  the  survey  produced 
their  own  color  separations  rather 
than  hiring  a  commercial  printer.  Of 
the  63  papers  saying  they  did  not 
make  their  own  separations,  11  re¬ 
ported  planning  to  purchase  separa¬ 
tion  equipment  and  17  said  they 
planned  to  run  more  process  color  this 
year. 

Nearly  all  of  the  newspapers 
processing  their  own  color  work  said 
that  the  benefits  of  running  color 
outweighed  the  extra  cost,  the  study 
found.  Newspapers  regularly  using 
process  color  said  it  boosts 
advertising,  single  copy  sales  and 
morale,  and  the  overall  improvement 
of  the  product  is  appreciatied  by 
readers. 

The  survey  was  done  by  Ed 
Livermore  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Edmond  (Okla.)  Evening  Sun  and 
chairman  of  the  smaller  newspapers 
committee  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Last  spring  he  polled  newspapers 
with  circulations  less  than  25,000 
among  the  SNPA’s  451  member 
dailies  in  14  Southern  states. 


“There  is  an  impressive  num¬ 
ber  ...  of  non-metro  dailies  that  are 
embracing  process  color  in  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Livermore  said.  “I,  frankly, 
was  surprised  to  find  as  many  papers 
as  there  are  using  it.”  He  said  interest 
in  color  by  smaller  papers  polled  was 
“very,  very  strong.” 

Fourteen  newspapers  said  they  ran 
color  daily,  16  reported  using  it  more 
than  three  times  a  week,  19  said  they 
used  it  one  to  three  times  weekly,  five 
said  one  to  three  times  a  month  and 
three  said  less  than  four  times 
annually. 


‘There  is  an  impressive 
number  ...of  non-metro 
daiiies  that  are 
embracing  process  co/or 
in  newspapers,” 
Uvermore  said. 


“In  a  competitive  metropolitan 
market,  with  USA  Today  and  other 
metro  papers  in  racks  and  available, 
it’s  .  .  .  a  question  of  showing  (that  a) 
hometown  paper  (is)  as  good  ...  as 
any  other,”  said  Wayne  Patrick, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 

Other  results,  according  to  Joel  H. 
Walker,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 


Troy  (Ohio)  News  ,  were 
“professional  pride  and  improved 
staff  morale.  It  gives  the  feeling  of 
‘look  what  we  can  give  our  readers, 
even  in  a  small  newspaper.’” 

Most  of  the  papers  surveyed  said 
they  used  direct  screen  separation 
equipment,  while  several  used  scan¬ 
ners.  Fifty  of  the  color  users  said  they 
were  pleased  with  their  separation 
equipment,  but  some  criticized  theirs 
for  inconsistency. 

The  average  direct  cost  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  color  photo  was  reported  to 
be  $105,  with  a  range  between  $23  and 
$400.  For  those  that  purchase  separa¬ 
tions  the  prices  ranged  from  $35  to 
$350  with  an  average  of  $1 10. 

Thirty  five  papers  said  they  could 
shoot  and  print  photographs  in  the 
same  print  cycle.  Times  from  shoot¬ 
ing  to  publication  ranged  between 
eight  and  72  hours. 

Livermore  said  successful  printing 
of  process  color  takes  a  major 
commitment  on  the  part  of 
management  and  cooperation  among 
departments.  The  survey  found  that 
several  newspapers  formed  color 
committees  to  plan  and  critique  color 
work — an  idea  he  took  to  heart  at  the 
Edmond  Evening  Sun. 

To  readers,  Livermore  said,  color 
symbolizes  “a  level  of  professional¬ 
ism.  People  do  perceive  it  as  a  major 
innovation  at  these  community  news¬ 
papers.” 


ANPA  survey:  Color  scanners  a  growing  trend 


More  than  100  American  newspa¬ 
pers  own  scanner  technology  for 
separating  colors  from  graphics  for 
process  color  printing,  and  the  trend 
is  growing,  according  to  an  industry 
survey. 

The  survey,  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
found  that  36  newspapers  planned  to 
buy  scanners  within  a  year  and 
another  84  were  considering  buying 
scanners,  which  can  cost  from 
$100,000  to  $400,000. 

Whereas  10  years  ago  comparative¬ 
ly  few  newspapers  printed  process 


color,  and  even  less  employed  expen¬ 
sive  color  scanners  to  make  separa¬ 
tions,  the  popularity  of  newspaper 
color  has  apparently  mulitplied  the 
use  of  color  scanners  manyfold,  both 
at  large  newspapers  and  small. 

“We  are  just  now  seeing  the  first 
wave  of  a  new  technology  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  with  the  first  100  scan¬ 
ners  being  put  into  use  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  they’ve  had.  I  can  predict  you 
will  see  a  drastic  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (newspaper)  scanner  users  over 
the  next  two  years,”  said  John  Har¬ 
rington,  who  headed  the  survey  for 


the  ANPA. 

The  trend  toward  producing  more 
and  finer  color  graphics  in  newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  stimulated  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  by  USA  Today,  executives  in 
newspapers  and  electronics  have  told 
E&P. 

Scanners  can  produce  color  separa¬ 
tions  faster  and  better  than  direct 
screen  and  camera  techniques.  They 
can  correct  colors,  compensate  for 
shadows  and  unwanted  tints,  and 
more  sophisticated  models  can  per¬ 
form  all  sorts  of  intricate  tasks. 

(Continued  on  page  40c) 
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AP  to  expand  shooting  of  photos  with  color-only  film 


By  George  Garneau 

Black-and-white  film,  the  tradition¬ 
al  staple  of  news  photography,  soon 
could  become  an  anachronism  —  like 
copy  paper  in  the  newsroom. 

At  the  Associated  Press,  at  least, 
color  film  is  allowing  one  photo¬ 
grapher  to  do  the  job  of  two  —  and  do 
it  a  little  better,  according  to  Hal 
Buell,  assistant  general  manager  for 
newsphotos. 

The  AP’s  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau  since  a  test  in  June  has  been 
shooting  color  film  exclusively  on  all 
assignments  —  instead  of  using  two 
kinds  of  film  and  sometimes  two 
photographers. 


On  the  plus  side,  color 
negatives  were  found  to 
produce  better 
black-and-white  prints  — 
in  most  instances  —  than 
black-and-white  negatives 
did,  Buell  said. 

The  system  has  worked  well  and 
will  be  expanded  soon  to  AP’s  Dallas 
and  Los  Angeles  bureaus  later  this 
year,  Buell  said.  Next  year  it  could  be 
tried  at  AP’s  smaller  and  one-person 
bureaus,  eventually  to  replace  black- 
and-white  film  altogether. 

The  move  has  been  prompted  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  explosive  use  of  color 
photos  by  newspapers  in  recent 
years,  but  the  practicality  of  one 
photographer  shooting  one  kind  of 
film  was  also  a  factor,  Buell  said. 

The  experiment  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  proved  that  shooting  only  color 
had  its  good  points  and  bad  —  but  the 
good  won. 

On  the  plus  side,  color  negatives 
were  found  to  produce  better  black- 
and-white  prints  —  in  most  instances 
—  than  black-and-white  negatives 
did,  Buell  said. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  the  black- 
and-white  print  we  get  from  color 
negatives  is,  in  most  situations,  bet¬ 
ter,’’  he  said,  explaining  that  color 
film  is  more  sensitive  and  generally 
captures  more  detail  than  black  and 
white. 

Also  on  the  plus  side,  the  practice 


of  shooting  only  in  color  frees  photo¬ 
graphers  to  shoot  more  assignments. 
Whereas  in  the  past  two  photo¬ 
graphers  ^ould  sometimes  be  sent  to 
cover  the  same  event,  one  in  color  and 
one  in  black  and  white,  now  one 
photographer  shooting  color  can  pro¬ 
duce  both  kinds  of  photos  for  a  variety 
of  newspaper  needs. 

On  the  down  side,  color  film  takes 
longer  to  develop  and  make  prints 
from  and  longer  to  transmit.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Buell,  processing  color  film 
takes  12  minutes  as  opposed  to  six  for 
black  and  white.  In  printing  the  time 
difference  is  20  minutes  for  color  to  10 
or  15  for  black  and  white.  But  trans¬ 
mitting  shows  the  most  dramatic  dif¬ 
ference  because  color  transmissions 
involve  three  separate  transmissions, 
one  for  each  color.  A  black-and-white 
photo  will  transmit  in  nine  minutes 
compared  with  30  minutes  for  a  color 
photo.  It  boils  down  to  a  half  hour 
versus  an  hour,  approximately. 

The  AP  uses  Kodacolor  color  film 
with  100  or  200  ASA  or  Fujicolor  1600 
ASA  —  both  developed  in  the  C-41 
process.  After  processing  it  takes  10 
or  12  minutes  to  make  a  color  print 
and  about  half  as  long  to  make  one  in 
black  and  white.  Black-and-white 
prints  from  color  film  are  made  on 
Eastman  Kodak’s  Panalure  paper. 

Also  on  the  down  side  is  the  cost: 
about  $20,000  a  year  in  chemicals  and 
film.  But  with  the  savings  from  not 
doubling  on  assignments,  the  addi¬ 
tional  costs  in  time  and  materials  may 
balance  off,  Buell  said. 


The  experiment  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  proved 
that  shooting  only  color 
had  its  good  points  and 
bad  —  but  the  good  won. 


With  the  increasing  demand  for  col¬ 
or  photos  and  the  relatively  good 
quality  of  black-and-white  photos 
produced  from  color  negatives,  the 
move  to  color-only  seemed  natural. 
And  photographers  have  been  taking 
to  it  well,  Buell  said. 

Buell  cited  the  growing  demand  for 
more  color  photos,  fueled  in  part,  by 
the  bright  and  slick  USA  Today,  Gan- 


nett’s  national  daily. 

“Black  and  white  is  still  the  pre¬ 
dominant  medium,’’  Buell  said,  “But 
color  is  growing  rapidly  —  extremely 
rapidly.” 

He  said  several  newspapers  have 
begun  shooting  only  in  color. 

The  system  has  worked 
well  and  will  be 
expanded  soon  to  AP’s 
Dallas  and  Los  Angeles 
bureaus  later  this  year, 
Buell  said. 

AP’s  Laserphoto  II,  a  sup¬ 
plemental  satellite  photo  service 
launched  in  1982,  currently  sends  12 
to  15  color  photos  a  day  to  members 
and  50  to  60  in  black  and  white.  That 
system  increased  the  color 
transmission  capability  of 
Laserphoto,  AP’s  regular  photo 
service,  sending  more  than  100 
photos  a  day.  Buell  said  recently  that 
Laserphoto  had  increased  the  number 
of  color  photos  it  was  sending  in 
response  to  heightened  demand. 

Only  in  low  light  situations  does 
quality  suffer  shooting  color,  Buell 
said,  and  AP  will  learn  more  about 
that  when  the  practice  expands  to 
smaller  bureaus. 

Firms  offer 
color  assistance 

To  help  newspapers  better  their 
color  separations,  Crosfield  Electro¬ 
nics  Inc.  has  enlisted  a  group  of  firms 
that  will  offer  a  comprehensive,  turn¬ 
key  service  for  newspapers  attemp¬ 
ting  to  upgrade  their  color  capabilities 
with  scanners. 

The  service,  Newspac,  offers  a 
series  of  supporting  services — 
consulting,  maintenance,  training, 
proofing  and  supplies — to  comple¬ 
ment  Crosfield  color  scanning  equip¬ 
ment. 

“Rather  than  sell  a  scanner,  we  are 
selling  a  package  on  how  to  get  into 
color,”  said  Walter  Schudell,  Cros¬ 
field  marketing  director. 

He  said  Newspac  was  put  together 
to  satisfy  a  “genuine  need”  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  since  supportive  services  do 
not  normally  exist  at  newspapers  that 
but  scanners. 
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Want  to  improve  your  newspaper’s  color? 

A  color  scanner  will  help  you  do  it 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Sun  Chronicle  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  circulates  24,000  copies  and  it 
has  one. 

Newsday  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
sells  more  than  half  a  million  papers 
and  it  has  one. 

Today  in  Cocoa,  Fla.,  has  one  and 
is  shopping  for  another. 

USA  Today,  the  nation’s  third  larg¬ 
est  newspaper,  depends  on  its  two, 
and  its  parent,  the  Gannett  chain,  is 
buying  them  in  bulk  for  its  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  items  referred  to  are  color 
scanners.  And  demand  for  them  is 
growing  —  from  newspapers  big, 
small  and  in-between  that  want  bet¬ 
ter,  faster  and  cheaper  process  color 
separations. 

Despite  the  price  tags — from  about 
$100,000  for  basic  models  to  nearly 
$400,000  for  deluxe  editions  —  color 
scanners,  ignored  by  newspapers 
until  several  years  ago,  are  now  a' 
growing  presence  in  back  shops 
across  the  country  as  newspapers 
strive  to  meet  the  burgeoning  demand 
for  quality  full-color  reproduction. 

Color  scanner  sales  to  newspapers 


have  recently  been  “almost 
explosive,”  according  to  one  sales 
manager,  who  said,  “Newspapers  are 
more  a  part  of  the  color  industry 
now,” 

Another  said,  “Scanners  have 
opened  the  color  market  by  reducing 
costs  and  improving  quality.” 


“Scanners  have  opened 
the  color  market  by 
reducing  costs  and 
improving  quaiity.” 


John  Harrington,  who  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  survey  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
estimates  200  newspapers  are  cur¬ 
rently  using  color  scanners. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  ANPA 
survey  show  14%  of  580  responding 
newspapers  have  scanners.  Another 
8%  plan  to  buy  them  within  a  year  and 
17%  are  considering  buying  them. 

Almost  without  exception,  vendors 
and  newspaper  executives  credit 
USA  Today  —  whose  lively  color 


photos  and  graphics  beckon  to  read¬ 
ers  from  news  racks  across  the  nation 
—  with  demonstrating  that  good  pro¬ 
cess  color  can  be  printed  in  a  daily 
newspaper.  They  say  the  success  of 
Gannett’ s  bright  national  daily  forced 
other  papers  to  consider  color  a  high¬ 
er  priority. 

And  as  color  has  come  of  age  in 
newspapers,  so  has  the  color  scanner, 
which  is  fast  becoming  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  operation. 

“You  couldn’t  maintain  the  quali¬ 
ty,  volume  and  consistency  of  the 
work  we  do  here  without  a  scanner,” 
said  Mike  Przybylek,  production 
manager  at  USA  Today.  “If  you  want 
to  do  good  to  excellent  separations  on 
a  consistent  basis,  a  scanner  is  the 
way  to  go.” 

“If  a  guy  is  genuinely  interested  in 
producing  good  quality  color  in  rea¬ 
sonable  turnaround  time,  he  is  going 
to  have  to  go  to  a  scanner,”  according 
to  Bill  Howard,  color  lab  supervisor 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  which  in  1977 
bought  a  color  scanner.  “It’s  paid  for 
itself  10  times  over.” 

(Continued  on  page  32c) 


High-tech  scanner  options  are  available 


By  George  Garneau 

With  scanners  playing  a  crucial  role 
in  the  development  of  colorful  news¬ 
papers,  some  costly  high-tech  options 
provide  present  benefits  and  future 
possibilities. 

Advanced  hardware  and  software 
items  available  with  various  color 
scanners  include  electronic  dot 
generation,  with  its  link  to  pagination, 
improved  color  removal  systems  and 
screen  monitors  that  simplify  scan¬ 
ning  by  allowing  the  operator  to  see 
the  effect  of  alterations  on  photos. 

Many  newspapers  are  moving  from 
traditional  direct-screen  color  separa¬ 
tion  methods  to  scanners  that  use  con¬ 
tact  screens  to  produce  dots  of  color. 
But  others  are  finding  that  more  so¬ 
phisticated  and  expensive  electronic 
dot  generation  is  worth  the  money. 

Unlike  commercial  printers,  news¬ 
papers  generally  do  not  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  variety  of  dot  sizes  and  types. 
But  experts  say  electronic  dot  genera¬ 
tion,  which  can  cost  $100,(X)0  more. 


offers  increased  speed,  flexibility  and 
quality  plus  some  uses  in  pagination. 

Electronic  dot  generation  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  screens,  which  cost 
money  and  take  time  to  change.  Dot 
generating  scanners  can  save  pre¬ 
cious  minutes  at  deadline  time  by 
allowing  for  faster  exposure  and  proc¬ 
essing  of  film,  those  who  sell  and  use 
the  machines  say. 

Additionally,  scanners  with 
electronic  dot  generation  provide 
more  control  of  gradation  curves, 
produce  more  precise  edges  and  are 
more  predictable  than  scanners  with 
screens,  according  to  users. 

Don  Cannon,  color  lab  director  at 
the  Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. ,  said 
speed  is  a  key  advantage  of  dot 
generation.  He  recalled  that  a  fire 
several  years  ago  in  Anaheim  started 
about  4  A.M.  ,  but  23  photos  were 
ready  for  press  by  the  8  a.m.  deadline 
—  something  he  said  a  screen  scanner 
could  not  have  done. 

If  newspapers  do  color  separations 


commercially,  as  some  do  to  help  pay 
for  their  scanners,  electronically- 
generated  dots  are  an  advantage  since 
they  are  used  more  heavily  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

In  the  future,  electronic  dot 
generating  scanners  are  expected  to 
provide  the  control  over  color  densi¬ 
ties  that  is  necessary  for  keyless  ink¬ 
ing  in  flexographic  newspaper  print¬ 
ing. 

Additionally,  today’s  pagination 
systems  generally  are  equipped  to 
accept  only  electronic  dot 
information  for  electronic  stripping  of 
color  photos.  And  in  the  future, 
scanners  with  electronic  dot  genera¬ 
tion  are  expected  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  pagination,  eventually  gaining  the 
ability  to  read  and  reproduce  type. 

Royal  Zenith  Corp.,  manufacturers 
of  popular  screen  scanners,  will  join 
within  a  year  other  scanner  producers 
by  introducing  a  dot  generating  mod¬ 
el,  company  executives  said.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  40c) 
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Someday...  Newspapers  without  FLEXO  color 
may  not  be  newspapers  at  all. 


second  revolution  with  minimal  paper 
waste.  Additionally,  lighter  basis  weight 
newsprint  use  is  possible  and  energy 
consumption  is  reduced  by  as  much  as 
30%.  Installation  usually  requires  less 
than  one  week  per  unit,  as  each 
Flex-O-Line  conversion  is  custom  fit  to 
existing  press  frames. 

And  there’s  more  to  ink  than  you  think. 

Utilizing  water  base  ink,  Flex-O-Line 
flexographic  conversions  produce  truer 
and  cleaner  color  than  ever  before 
possible  with  no  smudging, 
strike-through  or  M 


noudly  Manutoctured  In  the  USA 


page  to  page  setoff.  Uniform  ink  lay- 
down  is  achieved  and  maintained 
accurately  with  no  ink  adjustments 
required  by  pressmen.  And,  unlike  oil 
base  ink  systems,  flexographic  water 
base  ink  does  not  produce  hazardous 
ink  misting  or  require  any  air  purifica¬ 
tion  systems.  Press  and  plate  cleaning 
is  accomplished  quickly  and  safely 
without  chemical  wash-ups  or  wastes 
to  dispose  of.  Pressmen  breathe  easier, 
work  safer  and  produce  better  news¬ 
papers. 

Here’s  how  to  get  the  whole  story. 

To  find  out  more  about  Flex-O-Line 
Flexographic  Newspaper  Conversion 
Systems  and  the  future  impact  of 
FLEXO  color,  call  or  write  for  our  FREE 
brochure: 


*Conver1lno.ftxAcglng>PtlnttngT&chnologyi 

F1£X>0>l1nE 

5325  Ni.Skyport  Way 
Portloncl,  OR  97218 
(503)2834400 


Flexographic  color  can  make  a  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  operational  costs, 
safety  for  pressmen  and  the  impact 
your  newspaper  has  on  its  readers  and 
advertisers.  And  the  conversion  to 
FLEXO  color  has  never  been  easier 
than  with  the  Flex-O-Line  Flexographic 
Newspaper  Conversion  System. 

Just  look  at  the  facts. 

Flex-O-Line  newspaper  conversions 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  a  new  offset 
press  or  offset  conversion  and  have 
fewer  moving  parts  than  a  letterpress 
for  less  maintenance  and  downtime. 
Paper  and  operational  expenses  are 
significantly  reduced  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  flexographic  process; 
make-ready  problems  are  eliminated 
and  quality  saleable  papers 
are  possible  by  the 


Medium-sized,  non-Gannett  daiiies  hoping  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  Gannett’s  coior  ad  network 


Color  newspaper  advertising  is  no¬ 
thing  new  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Almost  from  the  time  the  two 
dailies  formed  their  joint  operating 
agreement  in  1958,  the  Independent 
Charleston  Gazette  (circulation 
54,554)  and  the  Clay  Communica- 
tions-owned  Charleston  Daily  Mail 
(circulation  52,993)  have  been  luring 
local  advertisers  with  their  color. 

“We’ve  been  in  color  for  a  long 
time  in  Charleston,  even  when  we 
were  back  on  the  old  Scott  (letter- 
press)  presses,”  said  Kenneth 
Kniceley,  production  director  for  the 
newspapers’ joint  agency.  Charleston 
Newspapers. 

“At  that  time,  we  would  engrave 
the  separations  right  on  the  saddle  and 
run  color  for  Kroger  (supermarket 
chain),”  Kniceley  recalled. 

The  newspaper  agency’s  equip¬ 
ment  has  progressed  considerably 
since  that  time.  In  1974,  the  papers 
went  fully  offset,  and  about  18  months 
ago,  the  plant  began  using  a  Royal 
Zenith  4050  scanner. 

And  just  as  modem  as  its  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  Charleston  newspapers’ 
approach  to  developing  more  adver¬ 
tising  with  its  color. 

There  have  been  some  standout 
successes  in  color  local  advertising. 

One  of  the  most  notable  is  in  auto¬ 
mobile  classified  advertising. 

Most  of  these  accounts,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  are  using  spot  color,  but  one 
dealership  is  becoming  a  regular  — 
and  innovative  —  user  of  process 
color. 

“This  particular  dealer  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  Mary  Lou  Retton, 
and  we  ran  process  color  (of  the 
Olympic  gold  medal  winner).  He  also 
had  (baseball  player)  Pete  Rose  here 
and  we  ran  a  lot  on  that,”  Kniceley 
said. 

To  keep  quality  of  the  advertising 
high.  Charleston  staff  photographers 
take  the  pictures. 

“Classified  (linage)  has  really  in¬ 
creased  because  of  it,”  Kniceley  said. 
“I  don’t  know  if  there  is  any  other 
paper  in  the  country  doing  something 
like  that  with  classified  auto.” 

But  across  the  board,  color  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  automatically  followed 
greaMy  improved  production  values 


at  the  Gazette  and  Daily  Mail. 

“We  still  run,  really,  very  little 
process  color  (in  advertising),” 
Kniceley  said. 

And  national  advertising  —  never 
great  in  the  relatively  small  Appa¬ 
lachian  market — in  the  last  two  years 
has  plunged  every  bit  as  sharply  as  at 
most  newspapers  around  the  country. 

To  help  justify  the  cost  of  its  new 
scanner,  the  agency  plant  has  begun 
to  bid  on  contract  work. 


‘WeVe  been  in  color 
for  a  long  time  in 
Charleston,  even  when 
we  were  back  on  the  old 
Scott  (letterpress) 
presses, **  said  Kenneth 
Kniceley,  production 
director  for  the 
newspapers’ joint  agency. 
Charleston  Newspapers. 


For  all  of  those  reasons,  the 
Charleston  papers  recently  joined 
Gannett  Media  Sales’  four-color 
satellite  ad  network. 

“We  felt  like  if  there  was  anything 
out  there,  we  wanted  to  be  part  of  it. 
God  knows  it’s  been  slow  enough  as  it 
is,”  Thus  far,  the  papers  have  re¬ 
ceived  one  national  ad  placement 
from  the  network. 

Still,  Kniceley  says  that  he  under¬ 
stands  the  reluctance  many  national 
advertisers  continue  to  have  about 
newspaper  color  advertising. 

“National  advertisers  just  don’t  get 
the  the  good  color  consistency 
throughout  the  country.  I  could  see  if 
I  were  a  national  advertiser  why  I 
wouldn’t  want  it  —  seeing  the  color 
you  get  in  some  places,”  he  said. 

But  Kniceley  also  acknowledges 
that  color  is  improving,  and  he  gives 
much  of  the  credit  to  Gannett’s 
national  newspaper  USA  Today. 

“Before  USA  Today,  there  were  a 
lot  of  publishers  sitting  back  and  not 


caring  about  the  rags,  really,  that  they 
were  putting  out.  Then  USA  Today 
came  out,  the  new  kid  on  the  block,  so 
pretty  and  showing  up  to  them  what 
color  can  be  in  a  newspaper.” 

Kniceley  adds  quickly  that  the 
Charleston  publishers  “certainly 
have  not  had  to  change  their  ideas 
about  quality  —  that  was  in  place  long 
ago.” 

To  keep  production  values  high,  the 
Charleston  papers  have  established  a 
quality  control  committee  of  key  pro¬ 
duction  and  editorial  personnel  which 
meets  regularly  to  review  perform¬ 
ance  and  plan  future  color  projects. 

“This  committee  watches  the  pro¬ 
cesses  from  when  the  photograph  is 
taken  to  when  we  put  it  on  the  press,” 
Kniceley  said.  “We  just  maintain  that 
you’ve  got  to  have  the  proper  trans¬ 
parency  coming  in  if  you’re  going  to 
get  a  good  image  in  the  paper,”  he 
said. 

The  high  quality  of  ad  materials 
from  the  Gannett  network  is  one  of  its 
most  attractive  features,  Kniceley 
said. 

“I  think  the  approach  is  real  good,” 
Kniceley  said.  “And  I’d  be  tickled  to 
get  some  dollars  from  it.” 

Ad  Bureau  offers 
color  ad  promo 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  produced  a  15  minute 
slide  show  to  promote  color  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  show  presents  evidence  of 
ROP  color  effectiveness  and  “drama¬ 
tizes”  creative  possibilities  of  ROP 
color  for  a  wide  range  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  slide  show  also  explains  the 
positive  effects  on  ROP  color  repro¬ 
duction  of  new  printing,  electronic 
and  scanning  technology,  and  it  re¬ 
lates  the  importance  of  staff  commit¬ 
ment  to  providing  advertisers  with  ex¬ 
cellent  ROP  color. 

The  slide  show  is  designed  for  use 
by  newspaper  marketing  and  sales 
personnel  and  is  available  in  either 
audio-casette  format  or  slides  with  a 
script. 
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NOW,  4  CX)LjOR  electronic  SCANNER  UNDER  $10,000 

MAKE  IN  HOUSE  SEPARATED  NEGATIVES  IN  6  MINUTES  AT  $1.80  EACH.  READY  TO  EXPOSE 
TO  PRE-SENSITIZED  PLATE  AND  PRINT.  NO  DARKROOM,  DEVELOPERS  OR  RUNNING  WATER 


Rnally,  a  technological  breakthrough  that  creates 
a  profitable  alternative  to  expensive  4  color  printing 
and  cuts  both  time  and  cost  of  color  separations  so 
low  anyone  can  now  do  quality  color  work. 

Use  any  piece  of  color  material  as  art,  even  col¬ 
or  photos  that  have  already  been  printed.  The 
separations  are  so  fast  and  inexpensive,  you  can 
even  print  short  run  jobs  that  were  never  before 
economical  like:  BOOKLETS,  CATALOGS,  BRO¬ 
CHURES,  NEWSLETTERS,  PRODUCT  FLYERS 

AND  DIRECT  MAIL  PIECES . ALL  IN  FULL 

COLOR. 

You  can  even  create  single  color  halftone 
negatives  from  full  tone  photos.  ..line  negatives  from 
line  copy... and  re-screen  printed  halftones. 


The  key  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  amazing  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  7900  Offset  Color  Scanner  is  the 
devel^ment,  by  Ekiund  research,  of  the  3155  Elec¬ 
tronic  Negative  Rim.  Although  it  looks  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  photographic  film,  it  is  unaffected  by  light... 
even  bright  sunlight.  3155  film  can  only  be  imaged 
electronically,  thus  doing  away  with  darkroom, 
developers,  running  water  and  the  potential  for 
under  or  over  development.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  operation.  Just  choose  the  color  and 
touchabutton.  In  6  minutes  the  scanner  will  deliver 
your  finished  electronic  film  negative  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  print. 

Call  or  write  today: 

THE  EKLUND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
352  Long  Branch  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13209-1094 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-448-7888 


From  within  New  \bric  Stats  -  Call  Collect  315-457-9641 


APPLIED  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 


«  EKLUnO 


FULL  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


N.J.  daily  offers  advertisers  a  guide  to  good  color  reproduction 


The  following  information  is  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  a  Preparation  of  Color 
Advertising  For  Offset  Reproduction 
Guide  that  The  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  provides  to  its  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  information  in  the  booklet 
was  compiled  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Record’s  advertising,  marketing 
communications,  and  production  de¬ 
partments.  E&P  is  reproducing  this 
information  with  permission  of  The 
Record. 


Process  color  is  a  procedure  which 
reproduces  the  original  artwork  in  its 
full  range  of  colors.  This  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  an  original  color  painting, 
a  full-color  photographic  print,  or 
from  a  full-color  transparency  or 
slide. 

At  The  Record,  we  accept  only  col¬ 
or  transparencies  because  they  repro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  of  color. 

Color  transparencies  are  known  as 
transmission  copy.  This  gives  the  best 
color  reproduction  without  excep¬ 
tion.  Transmission  copy  is  artwork 
prepared  so  that  it  must  be  viewed  or 
photographed  by  light  being  transmit¬ 
ted  through  a  transparent  or  a  translu¬ 
cent  base  material. 

A  typical  piece  of  transmission  art 
would  be  a  positive  color,  film-based, 
photographic  image  such  as 
Kodachrome,  Ektachrome,  or  other 
quality  film.  Such  positive  color 
transparent  images  are  known  as 
transparencies. 

Reflection  copy  (also  known  as 
opaque  copy)  is  a  category  that  uses 
light  reflected  from  an  opaque  sur¬ 
face.  Artwork  produced  on  paper, 
illustration  board,  canvas,  or  a  color 
photographic  print  falls  into  this 
category. 

In  order  to  reproduce  the  best  quali¬ 
ty  of  color  on  newsprint,  reflection  art 
would  have  to  be  converted  through 
photograhy  to  a  full-color  transparen¬ 
cy  before  submitting  the  artwork  to 
the  Record. 

For  the  best  quality  color  reproduc¬ 
tion,  submit  the  transparency  to  be 
used  to  the  Record’s  Color  Quality 
Coordinator  for  review  prior  to 
deadines.  This  approach  could  eli¬ 
minate  many  problems. 

The  quality  of  the  reproduction  of 
process  color  on  newsprint  depends 
to  a  large  degree  on  the  overall  quality 
of  the  original  transparency. 

Transparency  checklist 

Exposure  level  —  film  should  have 
correct  exposure.  Over-exposed  film 


causes  colors  to  appear  faded  or 
washed  out.  Under-exposed  film 
causes  colors  to  appear  too  dark  and 
the  reproduction  may  be  muddy. 

Colorcast  —  there  should  not  be  an 
objectionable  color  cast.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  does  the  transparency  look  too 
blue  or  too  red?  The  colors  should  be 
in  balance.  “Off-color”  refers  to  any 
objectionable  color  cast. 

Highlight  location  —  the  position  of 
the  lightest  or  whitest  parts  of  the 
transparency.  Look  for  highlights 
that  have  detail;  avoid  those  that  are 
desaturated  or  faded. 

Memory  colors  —  colors  that  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  remember  best.  Always 
make  sure  the  transparency  is  true  to 
memory  colors  —  grass  is  green, 
skies  are  blue,  apples  are  red,  lemons 
are  yellow,  fleshtones  look  natural. 
To  get  the  best  visual  appeal,  these 
colors  must  be  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  real  object’s  appearance.  These 
memory  —  or  psychological  refer¬ 
ence  —  colors  should  influence  judg¬ 
ment  when  choosing  a  transparency. 

Contrast  —  refers  to  the  difference 
between  light  and  dark  areas.  The 
high  contrast  (very  bright  to  very 
dark)  transparencies  will  reproduce 
poorly  in  print  and  important  detail 
could  be  lost.  If  a  transparency  is 
“flat”  it  means  there  is  not  enough 
contrast  and  the  colors  will  look  faded 
and  washed  out,  or,  all  the  colors  will 
look  too  dark.  If  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  light  and  dark  is  too  great,  de¬ 
tail  may  be  lost  because  the  highlights 
are  too  faded  or  weak  and  the  sha¬ 
dows  too  dark. 

Proper  illumination  —  critical  for 
good  reproduction.  The  subject  being 
photographed  must  have  the  correct 
lighting. 


Backlighting  —  may  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  subject.  Be  particularly  careful 
to  note  how  any  shadow  might  affect 
fleshtones  of  models,  for  instance. 

Frontlighting  —  subject  should 
have  enough  frontlighting  to  accent 
all  detail  while  maintaining  proper 
fleshtones. 

Backgrounds  —  colors  should  be 
carefully  selected.  Examples:  if  a 
dark  dress  or  suit  is  to  be  accented,  a 
light  background  should  be  used. 
Conversely,  if  the  dress  or  suit  is  light- 
colored,  a  dark  background  should  be 
used.  If  the  merchandise  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  is  both  light  and  dark  (towels, 
socks,  shoes,  bed  linen)  the  back¬ 
ground  should  be  a  color  com¬ 
plementary  to  both  —  not  too  light, 
not  to  dark. 

Other  examples:  white  china 
should  not  be  displayed  on  a  white 
background;  dark  items  should  not  be 
displayed  on  a  dark  background; 
background  colors  should  comple¬ 
ment  any  merchandise  being  display¬ 
ed  and  not  monopolize  the  ad. 

Retouched  original  transparen¬ 
cies  —  can  be  reproduced  only  if  the 
dyes  used  were  compatible  with  the 
dye  layers  of  the  materials.  Often,  re¬ 
touched  transparencies  appear  nor¬ 
mal  to  the  human  eye,  but  the  color 
separation  process  will  shoot  through 
the  retouching  dyes  as  if  they  were  not 
there.  Before  retouching  originals, 
check  with  the  supplier  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  as  to  the  compatibil¬ 
ity  of  the  retouching  dyes  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  dyes  in  the  transparency. 

Technicians  iearn 
on  donated  scanners 

Color  scanners  donated  by  their 
manufacturers  are  helping  tech¬ 
nicians  learn  to  make  color  sepa¬ 
rations  the  electronic  way. 

At  ANPA  headquarters  in  Reston, 
Va.,  a  Royal  Zenith  Corp.  Linoscan 
4050  and  a  Hell  scanner,  both  don¬ 
ated,  are  part  of  the  association’s 
efforts  to  meet  the  industry’s  growing 
need  for  skilled  color  scanner 
operators. 

In  addition,  HCM  Graphic  Systems 
Inc.  of  Hauppaugue,  N.Y.,  has  don¬ 
ated  a  Hell  scanner  to  California 
Polytechnic  State  University  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  The  machine,  val¬ 
ued  at  $250,000,  is  to  be  used  in  the 
graphic  communications 
department’s  scanner  lab  for  work¬ 
shops  . 
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MOTTER 
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Cost  Control  Plus  Superior  Printing 


Your  newspaper  printed  on  a  Motter  Flexo  Press 
System  will  be  cheaper  and  simpler  to  print.  Plus,  it 
can  look  better  than  offset  alternatives.  But  Motter 
Flexo  is  more  than  just  improved  production.  The  flexo 
process  lets  you  generate  greater  advertising  revenue 
by  offering  bright,  snappy  spot  and  process  color  on  a 
regular  basis.  And  your  readers  will  prefer  the  "clean- 
hands”  easy-to-read  results.  By  combining  flexo  cost 
control  with  a  superior  product  you’ll  have  the  edge  to 
survive  in  today’s  newspaper  industry. 

Why  Motter  Flexo  Systems?  Because  the  entire 
system,  including  folders,  angle  bars,  and  reels,  is 
specifically  designed  for  our  newspaper  flexo  press. 
Single  source  supply  assures  you  that  every  part  of  the 
system  complements  the  operation  of  the  next.  Motter 
machine  design  has  proven  itself  throughout  North 


FU-1  units  in  operation 
at  the  Press-Teiegram, 

Long  Beach,  CA. 

America.  And  the  Motter  Flexo  Systems  are  every  bit 
as  durable  and  efficient  as  the  rotogravure  products  on 
which  we  have  built  our  reputation. 

Both  slip-in  press  units  and  complete  Motter  Flexo 
Press  Systems  are  backed  by  the  Motter  technical  sup¬ 
port  team.  Each  installation  is  on-site  monitored  by  an 
experienced  factory  pressman  assuring  superior  flexo 
performance.  In  addition,  our  training  program  prepares 
your  personnel  on  the  operation  and  service  of  your 
Motter  Flexo  System.  In  addition  to  operating  manuals, 
an  audio-visual  program  is  available  for  training.  As  a 
Motter  Flexo  customer  you  also  have  access  to  our 
team  of  specialists  who  can  answer  questions  on  flexo 
color  separations,  plate  making,  inks,  press  operation, 
and  other  technical  topics. 


Motter  Flexo  Press  Systems  Benefits 


Management 

Press  Crew 

Consumer  /  Advertiser 

lower  capital  cost 

Lower  inetallation  cost 

Low  operating  cost 

Lower  materials  cost 

Lbss  paper  waste 

Lower  training  cost 

v 

Low  environmental 
impact 

Easy  to  operate 

Keyless  inking 

Fast  start-ups 

Less  maintenance 

Quick,  easy  folder 
changes 

Cleaner  —  no  rub  off 

Easier  to  read  —  no 
show- through  or  set-off 

Colorful  —  helps  build 
ad  sales 

1 

MOTTER  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

P.O.  BOX  1562,  YORK,  PA  17405  •  TELEPHONE:  717  755-1071 
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Flexographic  color 

How  does  Its  quality  stack  up  to  letterpress  artd  offset? 


By  George  Gameau 

When  it  comes  to  color  quality,  the 
future  of  flexography  in  newspapers 
looks  bright,  those  using  the  process 
say. 

Compared  with  letterpress  and 
offset,  flexo  prints  salable  papers  fas¬ 
ter,  more  consistently  and  produces 
more  vibrant  colors  that  don’t  rub  off 
on  readers,  flexo  users  generally  say. 

The  hitch,  su^risingly,  is  printing 
basic  black,  which  sometimes  is  not 
as  black  as  it  should  be. 

Overall,  flexo  users  rate  the  fledg¬ 
ling  process  in  newspapers  as  close  to 
or  as  good  as  offset  color  quality,  with 
letterpress  a  distant  third. 

The  debate  over  the  quality  of 
offset  compared  to  flexo  is  often 
fierce  and  is  likely  to  continue.  Flexo 
is  in  its  infancy  in  newspapers  and 
some  of  the  finest  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  ever  seen  is  being  produced  daily 
on  offset  presses. 

According  to  Ray  Sparks,  mana¬ 
ger-production  systems  at  the  Miami 
Herald,  which  is  testing  two  units  and 
a  half-deck  of  flexo  equipment  made 
by  M.A.N.-Roland  USA  Inc.,  flexo  is 
“far  superior  to  letterpress.  It  is  much 
cleaner,  much  more  vivid.  It’s  on  a 
level  with  and  sometimes  higher  than 
the  level  of  offset.  At  times  it  is  more 
outstanding  than  offset.’’ 


The  debate  over  the 
quality  of  offset 
compared  to  flexo  is 
often  fierce  and  is  likely 
to  continue. 


But  according  to  William  Pearl, 
quality  control  manager  at  the 
Washington  Post,  which  is  testing 
eight  units  and  three  half-decks  of  fle¬ 
xo  equipment  by  Goss,  the  quality  of 
flexo  reproduction  is  “far  superior  to 
letterpress’’  but  not  as  good  as  offset 
“by  a  long  shot.’’  Pearl  credited 
offset’s  planographic  plates  to  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  reproduce  more  detail  than  the 


Flexo  color  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News/Sun  Sentinel. 


relief  plates  of  flexo. 

Developments  made  in  the  last  year 
or  so  in  flexo  inks,  platemaking, 
newsprint,  and  other  areas  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  further  enhance  the  quality 
of  flexo  reproduction  —  in  color  and 
black  and  white. 

In  the  near  future,  according  to 
Sparks,  “I  would  look  for  flexo  color 
to  be  at  the  level  of  offset.  We’re  not 
there  yet,  maybe  90%  or  95%,  but  not 
there  yet.” 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  beauty  of 
flexo  is  its  look.  Colors  appear  clean, 
vivid,  bright. 

Some  of  the  reasons  are  inherent  in 
the  flexo  process.  Water-based  inks 
used  in  flexo  contain  resins  and  dry 
almost  instantly  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  Standard  inks  never  dry  fully. 
Therefore,  with  flexo  there  is  little  or 
no  second  inpression  setoff  on  other 
pages,  and  since  ink  bleeds  through 
less,  there  is  far  less  tendency  for  im¬ 
ages  to  be  visible  from  the  reverse 
side  of  the  paper. 

And  with  flexo,  the  lively  color 
stays  on  the  paper — not  on  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
conventional  news  inks. 


In  addition,  flexo  users  say,  pet¬ 
roleum-based  oils  used  in  standard 
offset  and  letterpress  inks  have  a 
tendency  to  slightly  darken  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  paper,  sometimes  leaving 
colors  a  bit  flat. 

Another  reason  that  process  color 
printed  on  flexo  looks  good  is  dot 
gain,  or  the  amount  that  tiny  dots  of 
ink  expand  when  applied  to  paper. 
The  more  expansion,  the  more  distor¬ 
tion  of  color  relationships.  With  fle¬ 
xo,  users  report,  dot  gain  is  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  with  oil-based  inks. 


Developments  made  in 
the  last  year  or  so  in 
flexo  inks,  platemaking, 
newsprint,  and  other 
areas  are  expected  to 
further  enhance  the 
quality  of  flexo 
reproduction . . . 


Flexo  also  uses  lighter  impression 
pressures,  which  crunch  the  raised 
dots  of  the  plate  less.  Trapping,  or 
laying  one  color  ink  over  another,  is 
also  more  thorough  and  true. 

With  sharper  dots,  more  detail  and 
truer  color  relationships  are  possible. 

On  the  down  side  of  flexo  color, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  plates  to  plug 
with  either  paper  lint  or  with  ink 
drying  around  and  distorting  dots. 
Both  conditions  can  force  the  press  to 
shut  down  while  plates  are  washed  by 
hand. 

Sparks  of  the  Miami  Herald  said 
that  flexo  inks,  which  to  date  have 
been  made  in  small  batches,  have 
been  inconsistent. 

Flexo  inks,  he  said,  are  far  less 
stable  than  oil-based  inks.  They  dry 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  their  prin- 
tability  can  be  affected  by  tempera¬ 
ture,  viscosity  and  agitation,  ^1  of 
which  must  be  carefully  controlled. 

Flexo  inks  also  cost  a  lot  more  than 
(Continued  on  page  20c) 
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Richardson  Graphics 

and  what  do  you  get? 

Widest  range  of  additive  plates  and  chemicals  yet! 


When  you’ve  been  in  the  additive  plate 
business  as  long  as  Imperial,  you’re  always 
wondering  what  to  add  next. 

So  we  just  added  Richardson  Graphics,  one 
of  the  industry’s  major  plate  manufacturers. 

It’s  an  addition  with  many  plusses  for  our 
quality-conscious  newspaper  and  commercial 
customers. 

With  our  new  acquisition,  Imperial  is  bigger 
and  stronger  than  ever.  We’re  now  able  to 
bring  you  the  most  complete  range  of  additive 
plates,  plateroom  chemicals,  and  plateroom 
equipment  ever  provided  from  a  single  source. 

Imperial  will  now  totally  cover  all  additive 
plate  needs  for  newspaper  and  commercial 


printing.  That  includes  specialized  Pyrofax" 
plates,  and  the  fast  growirfg  pagination/projec¬ 
tion  market,  plus  a  new  revolutionary  presen¬ 
sitized  plate. 

We’ll  be  turning  out  millions  of  high-quality 
plates  from  our  spanking  new  high-tech  plant 
in  Philadelphia,  together  with  two  former 
Richardson  Graphics  facilities  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

What  more  can  we  add?  We’d  like  to  add 
you  to  our  long  list  of  satisfied  customers. 

Call  toll  free  today 

1  ■800-523-3838 
1-800-323-4486 

In  PA  call  215-423-2400 


Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Company,  Inc. 

2050  Byberry  Road,  Philadelphia,  PA  19116 

M;inuf;i(:liirf;rs  o)  l(M()f!fi;il  .ind  Hich.irdi.on  Ciratihics  PkkIucIs 


The  Washington  Post 
ran  split-run  studies 
involving  coupons  in  the 
1960’s  and  found 
redemption  with  color 
coupons  was  29%  higher 
than  with  black  and 
white. 


Free  to  operate 
anywhere.  Free  from 
worries  about  acrcuracv  reliabilitv. 

The  X-Rite  B318  is  no  ordinary  densitometer.  It’s  our  new  battery-powered  c»lor 
reflection  densitometer  with  all  the  traditbnal  quality  and  performance  features  of  our 
standard  densitometers.  Rus  the  convenience  of  being  totally  portable. 

ftiwered  by  four  rechargeable  Ni-Cad  batteries,  the  X-Rite  B318  is  ready  to 
perform  with  superb  accuracy  wherever . . .  and  wheneverit’s  needed.  Nfetthiscompact 
unit  is  only  7  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide. 

Using  long-life  batteries,  the  B31 8  allows  approximately  1000  measurements  per 
charge,  and  the  batteries  are  designed  to  last  for  over  500  charges. 

What’s  more,  the  B318  gives  you  a  lot  of  extras  that  don’t  cost  extra.  Like  the  “low 
battery  indicator'’  to  let  you  know  when  it’s  time  to  recharge  the  unit.  Then  there’s  the 
battery  charger/eliminator.  By  connecting  it  to  an  AC  power  source,  you  gain  the  added 
convenience  of  using  the  densitometer  while  the  batteries  rechar^  or  operating  the 
instrument  wifoout  tfie  batteries. 

And  perhaps  the  best  news  of  all  is  the  B31 8’s  low  list  price —only  $1 295. 

For  more  information  about  our  complete  line  of  graphic  arts  densitometers, 
please  contact  us  or  your  nearest  X-Rite  Dealer  today ! 


,  4101  Roger  B.  Chaffee  Drive  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49508 
Phone:  (616)  534-7663 
telex;  226468 

X-Rite'  is  a  trademark  of  the  X-Rite  Company. 


The  current  test  involves  not  only 
retail  advertising,  but  also  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  color  versus 
black  and  white  for  coupon  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Washington  Post  ran  split-run 
studies  involving  coupons  in  the 
1960’s  and  found  redemption  with 
color  coupons  was  29%  higher  than 
with  black  and  white. 

Participating  in  the  test  are  the 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram;  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel;  the  Re¬ 
cord  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.;  Dan¬ 
bury  News  Times;  Vancouver  Col¬ 
umbian;  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Grand 
Rapids  Press;  Palo  Alto  Peninsula 
Times;  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times; 
Tacoma  News  Tribune;  South  Bend 
Tribune;  and  Richmond  Newspapers. 

■Various  other  studies  in  the  past 
have  demonstrated  that  ROP  color 
advertising  commands  more  attention 
than  black  and  white  ads. 

Starch  Studies,  which  measure 
reader  recogniton  of  ads,  show  that 
color  produced  higher  recognition 
(Continued  on  page  33c) 


12-paper  test  to  show  how  color  ads  boost  sales 


The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  completed  this  month  a  multi¬ 
market,  split-run  test  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  color  advertising  versus  black 
and  white. 

The  bureau  will  present  the  results 
of  its  test,  which  involved  12  dailies, 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives. 


NAB’s  split-run  test  will  cover  pro¬ 
cess  and  spot  color  and  will  test  col¬ 
or’s  effectiveness  with  various  ad 
sizes. 

The  basic  idea  is  for  each  partici¬ 
pant  to  advertise  two  products  in  two 
successive  weeks.  In  week  one,  pro¬ 
duct  one  receives  a  color  ad  and  pro¬ 
duct  two  receives  a  black  and  white 
ad,  for  a  three  to  four  day  sale  period. 


In  week  two,  the  same  ads  are  run 
with  the  reverse  treatment:  product 
one  in  black  and  white  and  product 
two  in  color. 

The  advertiser  keeps  track  of  sales 
during  both  periods  for  both  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  test  design  enables  him  to 
compare  sales  volume  in  response  to 
the  color  and  black  and  white  ads. 

The  NAB  test  is  a  “replication”  in 
multi-markets  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  between  1958  and  1978  by  the 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram.  In  that 
20-year  span,  the  Press  Telegram  ran 
four  studies  which  tested  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  total  of  24  ads  in  split- 
runs  of  color  and  black  and  white.  The 
paper  ran  these  ads  in  separate  weeks, 
and  then  tracked  the  resulting  sales 
volume.  Overall,  the  Press  Telegram 
found  color  ads  outsold  black  and 
white  by  64%. 
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NEWS 

Makes  the  difference 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a  monthly 

journalism  review. 

•  Editor  &.  Publisher  is  NOT  a  monthly 

association  house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  sponsored 

'  by  a  university,  society  or 
foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the  only  indepen¬ 

dent  weekly  NEWS  magazine 
covering  the  newspaper 
business. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference. 


II  West  lyth  Street  •  New  York,  NY  1001 1  •  (212)  07S-4280 


F/exo  color 

(Continued  from  page  1 6c) 


offset  or  leterpress  inks  —  but  that 
price  differential  should  diminish 
when  massive  price  increases  take 
effect  for  the  standard  news  inks. 

Pearl  of  the  Washington  Post  told  of 
problems  in  getting  color  inks  for  fle- 
xo  that  match  standards  established 
by  the  American  Newspaj^r  Publ- 
sishers  Association.  Yellow  is  fine,  he 
said,  magenta  has  been  improved,  but 
cyan  has  hue  error. 

“The  only  thing  stopping  us  from 
matching  off^set  production  is  cyan,” 
he  said. 


In  the  near  future, 
according  to  Sparks,  “/ 
would  look  for  flexo  color 
to  be  at  the  level  of 
offset  We’re  not  there 
yet,  maybe  90%  or  95%, 
but  not  there  yet” 


Several  newspapers  testing  flexo 
reported  difficulty  in  printing  blacks 
as  dense  as  they  would  like,  a  major 
problem  for  a  medium  still  mostly 
printed  in  black  and  white. 

A  major  advantage  of  flexo  is  that  it 
produces  salable  newspapers  within  a 
few  turns  of  the  press.  Paper  waste 
can  climb  —  at  excessive 
expense — while  press  operators 
adjust  ink  flow  and  water  balance  in 
offset.  In  printing  color,  waste  can  be 
especially  costly  when  adjustments 
are  needed  for  registration  and  for 
four  colors  of  ink. 

With  flexo,  there  are  no  ink  adjust¬ 
ments  and  no  fountain  solution  to  ba¬ 
lance.  Once  inks  are  mixed  to  proper 
viscosities,  inking  is  accomplished  by 
anilox  rolls,  cylinders  engraved  with 
tiny  cells  that  carry  ink  from  a  bath  to 
printing  plates. 

At  the  Spartan  Division  of  World 
Color  Press  in  Sparta,  Ill.,  Jack 
Brown,  manager  of  quality  control, 
said  recently  that  four  units  of  flexo 
converted  by  Koppers  Cq.  Inc.  have 
produced  comic  books  with  flat 
screen  colors  that  have  pleased  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Using  65-line  screens,  he  said. 
World  Color  has  found  alter  about 
eight  months  of  use  that  the  biggest 
problem  with  flexo  is  plates  plugging 
or  filling  in,  caused  by  plates  and  inks 
pulling  fibers  from  newsprint. 

The  greatest  advantages,  he  said, 
are  flexo’s  fast  start  up,  low  paper 


waste  and  overall  consistency  from 
the  beginning  of  the  run  to  the  end. 

Saying  flexo  is  still  in  its  pioneering 
stages  in  publishing.  Brown  said  there 
“could  be  a  day  when  it  is  used  for 
more  sophisticated  requirements” 
such  as  those  now  accomplished  on 
offset  presses. 

At  the  Washington  Post,  where 
perhaps  the  most  thorough  flexo  test 
at  a  newspaper  is  taking  place.  Pearl 
said  the  eight  units  and  three  half¬ 
decks  converted  by  Goss  Newspaper 
Products  of  the  Graphic  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  of  Rockwell  International 
Corp.  have  produced  “very  good” 
results  in  process  color  reproduction. 

Pearl  also  described  for  E&P  some 
technical  developments  for  flexo. 

Pearl  said  the  Post  has  discovered  a 
kind  of  newsprint  that  susbstantially 
cuts  down  on  the  linting  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  plate  plugging.  He  said  the 
paper  comes  from  a  Canadian  mill.  It 
is  a  hard-calendered  sheet  made  from 
a  long-fibered  hardwood  and  has  a 
brightness  of  56  to  60,  he  said. 

Pearl  said  a  new  photopolymer  re¬ 
lief  plate,  made  with  a  water  washout 
system,  has  been  found  to  reduce 
tackiness  that  has  attracted  paper  fi¬ 
bers  to  the  plate. 

The  new  newsprint  and  plate  have 
enabled  the  Post  to  boost  production 
from  50,000  papers  a  day  on  the  flexo 
press  to  250,000  without  stopping  the 
press  to  wash  plates.  Pearl  said. 

The  Post,  which  has  been  printing 
advance  sections  on  its  flexo  press,  is 
expected  to  go  into  daily  production 
when  new  plate  makers  are  installed. 

According  to  Pearl,  to  get  the  best 
color  reproduction,  it  is  critical  to  pro¬ 
file  the  press,  inks  and  paper  by 
measuring  thoroughly  all  its  print 
characteristics,  including  dot  gain, 
gray  balance,  trapping,  hue  error  and 
registration.  Those  characteristics 
must  be  programmed  into  the  color 
scanner,  which  then  makes  separa¬ 
tions  to  compensate  for  distortions 
produced  on  the  press. 


Another  reason  that 
process  color  printed  on 
flexo  looks  good  is  dot 
gain,  or  the  amount  that 
tiny  dots  of  ink  expand 
when  applied  to  paper. 


Pearl  said  that  in  flexo,  dot  gain  has 
been  found  to  be  minimal  —  about 
4%.  Since  dot  gain  changes  linearly  in 
flexo  instead  of  geometrically,  it  is 
easier  to  compensate  for.  Pearl  said. 

Trapping  —  how  one  ink  lays  down 


on  another — was  found  to  reproduce 
originals  “very  faithfully,”  showing 
about  92%  laydown  on  the  third  color, 
which  is  “unheard  of’  in  letterpress 
and  offset.  Pearl  said. 

From  a  production  standpoint. 
Pearl  said,  the  Post  gets  salable  copies 
after  50  papers  off  the  flexo  press. 
Make  ready  time  is  one-fifth  that  of 
offset,  he  said. 

“We’re  excited  about  what  we  see 
as  far  as  printability,”  Pearl  said. 
“Whatever  it’s  economic  feasability, 
we  don’t  know.” 


At  the  Washington 
Post,  where  perhaps  the 
most  thorough  flexo  test 
at  a  newspaper  is  taking 
place.  Pearl  said  the 
eight  units  and  three 
half-decks . . .  have 
produced  “very  good” 
results  in  process  color 
reproduction. 


The  Post  has  also  developed  a  pre¬ 
press  plate  registration  system  it  uses 
to  verify  registration  for  the  flexo 
press,  which  has  magnetic  plate  lock¬ 
up  on  a  pin  registration  system  and 
has  no  adjustment  for  registration. 

At  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
and  Sun-Sentinel,  a  flexo  press  built 
by  Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  and 
Publisher’s  Equipment  Corp.  has  pro¬ 
duced  advance  sections  that  have 
won  favorable  comments  from  adver¬ 
tisers.  But  densities  for  black  have 
been  running  below  targets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  Dickey,  production 
manager/press. 

At  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  which  has  been  testing  fle¬ 
xo  equipment  made  by  the  Motter 
Printing  Press  Co.,  results  have  been 
encouraging. 

According  to  Robert  Rowell,  vice 
president  of  operations,  with  flexo, 
“Section  fronts,  backs  and  corres¬ 
ponding  inside  pages  look  very  good. 
The  halftones  look  crisp  and  the 
blacks  have  good  density.  Editorial  is 
happy  with  the  improved  full  color 
production  on  section  fronts.  Adver¬ 
tisers  seem  to  be  pleased  with  the  im¬ 
proved  print  quality  of  their  ads. 

“We  are  printing  good  quality  four- 
color  using  85-line  screens.  We  do  this 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  con¬ 
sistently  good  results.  The  flexo  pro¬ 
cess  color  has  really  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  Press-Telegram.” 
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Proud  of  color 
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particularly  good  buyers  of  color  ads 
—  a  story  repeated  at  a  number  of 
other  papers  in  the  Gannett  network. 

“Builders  of  new  homes  and  con¬ 
dos  are  using  four-color  quite  a  bit, 
particularly  in  their  image  ads.  They 
are  using  four-color  to  indicate  the 
upscale  image,"  Ryan  said. 

Furniture  stores  are  also  heavy 
process  color  users,  according  to  a 
number  of  the  non-Gannett  papers. 

There  has  also  been  a  slower,  but 
increasingly  significant,  increase  in 
the  use  of  four-color  and  process  col¬ 
or  by  auto  dealerships,  traditionally 
heavy  spot-color  users. 


think  people  are 
starting  to  understand 
what  It  takes  to  get  good 
color,  and  here  again  I 
think  USA  Today  has 
opened  up  a  lot  of 
people's  eyes  In  that 
respect ...” 


“We’ve  got  a  local  dealer  that  once 
a  month  runs  a  four-color  ads  with  us 
showing  his  top  salespeople,"  said 
Lloyd  Barnes,  vice  president  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  &  Press-Dispatch,  a  107,000- 
circulation  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper. 

Most  of  the  papers  attribute  that 
growth  in  local  color  ads  to  the  color 
improvement. 

“I  think  (advertisers)  see  the  re¬ 
sults  from  other  good  advertising  col¬ 
or  — and  from  what  we’re  doing  in  the 
editorial  pages  —  and  they  see  the 
attractiveness  of  it,  and  they  want  to 
use  it,”  says  vice  president/ 
production  Price  of  the  Cincinnati 
papers. 

“Color  sells  —  there’s  just  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,"  he  added. 

‘‘We’ve  got  the  technology 
now  ...  to  get  color  reproduction 
exactly  like  what  you  get  in  the 
magazines  —  except  it  is  bigger.  We 
think  advertisers  should  be  quite 
delighted  at  the  size  they  are  getting,” 
Price  concluded. 

Not  everyone  is  convinced  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship, 
however. 

“It’s  pretty  soft  around  here  from 
the  standpoint  of  advertising  linages, 
and  we  are  trying  to  stimulate  it.  They 
keep  telling  us  to  run  in  color  to  stimu¬ 
late  (color  and  black-and-white  ad 
growth),  but  I  don’t  buy  it,”  St.  Paul’s 


Barnes  said. 

“That’s  awful  hard  to  determine,” 
Tacoma’s  Bob  Evans  said  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  editorial  and  advertising  color 
link. 

Everyone  does  agree,  however,  on 
one  point:  National  advertising  is 
down,  and  the  Gannett  four-color 
satellite  network  could  help. 

“We  felt  if  there  was  anything  to  get 
out  there,  we  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
it,”  Charleston  newspapers’ 
Kniceley  said. 

“I  think  the  approach  is  very 
good,"  he  added,  “and  I’d  be  tickled 
if  we  can  get  some  dollars  from  it.” 

Thus  far.  Charleston  has  only  run 
one  ad  from  the  Gannett  network. 

In  Tacoma,  too,  the  ads  have  come 
slowly  —  chiefly  because  it  is  hard  to 
reach  Gannett’s  1  million-circulation 
minimum  in  the  Northwest  because 
the  Seattle  papers  are  not  yet  involved 
in  the  program,  according  to  News 
Tribune  operations  director  Evans. 

However,  the  network  is  still 
almost  brand-new:  the  first  ad  went 
out  only  three  months  ago. 

And  network  chief  Bill  Shannon 
says  the  system  will  be  growing — and 
including  the  smaller  newspapers  as 
well. 

“There  are  as  many  small  markets 
as  large  markets  on  the  lists  (advertis¬ 
ers  purchase),”  he  said.  “You’ll  find 


a  25,000-circulation  paper  as  well  as  a 
750,(KX)-circulation  one .  ’  ’ 

On  a  recent  buy  by  Crest  tooth¬ 
paste,  for  example,  not  only  was  the 
775,6^circulation  Chicago  Tribune 
in  the  package,  but  also  the  Danville 


'We  just  maintain  that 
you’ve  got  to  have  the 
proper  transparency 
coming  In  If  you’re  going 
to  get  good  color.  And  so 
you  need  to  get  that 
awareness ...” 


(Ill.)  Commercial-News  (circulation 
2ft, %7)  and  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palla¬ 
dium-Item  (circulation  21,959). 

Gannett  will  be  making  a  big 
marketing  push  for  the  network  be¬ 
ginning  in  November,  Shannon  said. 

But  it’s  not  only  for  economics  that 
some  newspapers  want  greater  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  network. 

“We’re  looking  forward  to  getting 
some  of  the  action  not  only  for  the 
bucks,  but  because  the  ads  turn  out  so 
well.  The  material  they  give  us  is  real¬ 
ly  superb,”  Pioneer  &  Press- 
Dispatch’s  Barnes  said. 


YOUR  CUSTOMERS  DEMAND 
QUALITY  PRINTING-YOU 
DESERVE  A  PRESSMATE™ 
DENSITOMETER  by  cosar* 


It  couldn’t  be  simpler.  The  PRESSMATE  is 
designed  for  every  press  operator  running 
process  color.  A  truly  portable  reflection 
densitometer  that  is  fast,  accurate,  and  simple  to 
operate.  AC  or  battery  operated,  solving  your 
printing  problems  with  the  speed  of  light. 

\Ne  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  densitometer 
questions  on  our  USA  toll  free  number 

1-800-527-1207  A 

Call  or  write  today. 

CORFHDR  ATION 
3121  BENTON  STREET/GARLAND.  TX  75042 
TELEX  506973/800-527-1207/IN  TEXAS  CALL  (214)  276-9487 
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ROP  COLOR  ADVERTISING  DATA 
OF  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  1984 
As  reported  to  Editor  &  Publisher 


No  of 

Retail 

General 

Total 

%  of  color 

No  of 

Retail 

General 

Total 

%  of  color 

cols 

(inches)  I 

[inches) 

(inches) 

to  total  adv 

cols 

(inches)  i 

(inches) 

(inches) 

to  total  adv 

JOABAMA 

SANTA  ANA 

ANMSTON 

Register-dS . 

. 6 

449.%0 

9,183 

459,143 

19% 

Star-*  . 

.6 

33,020 

4,995 

38,015 

7% 

SANTA  BARBARA 

Sta^S . 

..6 

6,604 

210 

6,814 

2% 

News-Press-eS . 

. 6 

103,051 

6,197 

109,248 

8% 

Total . 

.... 

39,624 

5,205 

44,829 

SANTA  CRUZ 

BIRMINGHAM 

Sentinel-eS . 

. 6 

80,935 

2,529 

83,464 

14.4% 

Post-Herald-m . 

..6 

53,437 

8,913 

62,350 

12% 

STOCKTON 

News-eS 

.6 

131,284 

9,987 

141,271 

8% 

Record-m . 

. 6 

92,186 

8,847 

101,033 

8.7% 

Total 

184,721 

18,900 

235,621 

THOUSAND  OAKS 

aORENCE 

News  Chronicle-eS . 

. 6 

25,179 

25,179 

.04 

Times  Oaily-m . 

..6 

13,512 

1,762 

15,274 

4% 

. 9 

47,662’ 

.12% 

MONTGOMERY 

Total . 

25,179 

72,481 

Journal  and  Advertlser-me.6 

39,500 

3,261 

42,613 

8% 

’Classified  adv.  9  cols,  per  page. 

Journal  and  Advertiser-S.. 

..6 

21,000 

1,000 

22,000 

10% 

TORRANCE 

Total . 

60,500 

4,261 

64,761 

6.5% 

Daily  Breeze-e . 

. 6 

39,254 

5,072 

44,326 

5% 

NOTE:  Eight  cols,  converted  to  6  cols. 

in  July  1984;  figures  reflect  conversion. 

TURLOCK 

ARIZONA 

Joumal-m . 

. 6 

43,160 

789 

43,949 

15% 

TUCSON 

VICTORVILLE 

Daily  Star-m . 

..6 

14,940 

787 

15,727 

1.6% 

Daily  Press-eS . 

. 6 

28,527 

3,3% 

31,923 

9.1% 

Cituen-e 

6 

14,830 

782 

15,612 

1.6% 

VISAUA 

Daily  Star-S 

6 

6,230 

696 

6,926 

1.6% 

Times-Delta-e . 

. 6 

57,768 

1,969 

59,737 

7.8% 

Total 

36,000 

2,265 

38,265 

1.6% 

WATSONViaE 

Register-Pajaronian-e .. 

. 6 

31,862 

2,092 

33,954 

10% 

ARKANSAS 

BENTON 

COLORADO 

Courier-* . 

..6 

8,748 

4,612 

13,360 

8% 

DENVER 

aOORAOO 

Rocky  Mountain  News-mS..5 

125,394 

6,760 

192,092 

5.2% 

News-Times-m . 

..6 

13,243 

1,207 

14,450 

4.7% 

Post-mS . 

. 5 

721,864 

13,948 

735,812 

1.6% 

HOPE 

GLENWOOD 

Star-e . 

..6 

17,417 

972 

18,389 

1.6% 

Post-e . 

. 6 

10,094 

516 

10,610 

3.6% 

HOT  SPRINGS 

PUEBLO 

Sentinel  Record-m . 

..6 

78,120 

3,225 

81,345 

17% 

Chieftan-mS . 

. 6 

37,401 

4,412 

41,813 

7.3% 

MENA 

ROCKY  FORD 

Star-e . 

.6 

3,0% 

774 

3,870 

1% 

Gazette-e . 

. 6 

798 

252 

1,050 

.45% 

SALIDA 

Mountain  Mail-m . 

. 5 

3,640 

420 

4,060 

9% 

CALIFORNIA 

BANNING 

CONNECTICUT 

Record-Gantte-e . 

..6 

600 

600 

1% 

HARTFORD 

a  CENTRO 

Courant-m . 

. 6 

25,313 

6,171 

31,484 

2% 

Imperial  Valley  Press  & 

Courant-S . 

. 6 

14,267 

797 

15,%4 

2% 

Brawley  News-e . 

..6 

17,802 

2,038 

19,840 

6.8% 

Total . 

39,580 

6,968 

46,548 

2% 

MARIN  COUNTY 

MIDDLETOWN 

Independent  Joumal-e . 

..6 

26,901 

3,886 

39,787 

2.5% 

Press-e . 

. 6 

11,540 

657 

12,197 

5% 

MONTEREY 

MILFORD 

Peninsula-Herald-m . 

..6 

68,918 

2,385 

71,303 

4% 

Citizen-mS . 

. 6 

1,080 

630 

1,710 

1% 

PASO  ROBLES 

NEW  BRITAIN 

Daily  Press-e . 

...6 

10,360 

3,470 

13,830 

3.7% 

Herald-e . 

. 6 

35,332 

1,069 

36,401 

8% 

PORTERVILLE 

. 9 

14,194’ 

Recorder-* . 

.6 

49,140 

11,460 

60,600 

6% 

Total . 

35,332 

1,069 

50,595 

REDDING 

’Classified  adv.  9  cols,  per  page. 

Record  Searchlight-e . 

..6 

74,901 

6,133 

81,034 

13% 

NEW  LONDON 

RIVERSIDE 

Oay-eS . 

. 6 

36,100 

3,515 

39,615 

.03% 

Press-Enterprise-mS . 

...6 

49,468 

7,066 

56,534 

5.2% 

NORWICH 

SACRAMENTO 

Bulletin-mS . 

. 6 

46,531 

46,531 

3.6% 

Bee-mS . 

..6 

86,906 

16,487 

103,393 

7% 

WATERBURY 

..9 

165,757* 

Republican-m . 

. 6 

18,528 

1,551 

20,079 

2.7% 

Total . 

86,906 

16,487 

269,150 

7% 

American-e . 

. 6 

18,047 

1,523 

19,570 

2.9% 

^Classified  adv.  9  cols,  per  page. 

Sunday  Republican-S... 

. 6 

12,218 

236 

12,454 

3.7% 

Union-mS . 

.6 

54,669 

9,780 

64,449 

3.9% 

Total . 

48,793 

3,310 

52,103 

3% 

..9 

75,481 

75,481* 

4.6% 

Total . 

130,150 

9,780 

139,930 

8.5% 

DELAWARE 

’Classified  adv.  9  cols,  per  page. 

WILMINGTON 

SAUNAS 

News-Journal-m . 

. 6 

69,161 

12,783 

81,944 

9.5% 

Califomian-e . 

..6 

98,415 

2,854 

101,269 

17.4% 

News-Journal-e . 

. 6 

69,161 

12,786 

81,947 

10.2% 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

News-Joumal-S . 

. 6 

59,451 

59,451 

17% 

Sun-mS . 

..6 

126,278 

6,728 

133,006 

10.7% 

Total . 

197,773 

25,569 

223,342 

11.1% 

SAN  DIEGO 

Tribune-e . 

..6 

3,278,000 

FLORIDA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

JACKSONVILLE 

Chrenicle-m . 

...6 

172,253 

153,361 

325,614 

2% 

Florida  Times  Union-m. 

. 6 

113,760 

3,879 

117,639 

Examiner-e . 

...6 

270,087 

147,296 

417,383 

2.6% 

Joumal-e . 

. 6 

55,933 

3,924 

59,857 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S... 

...6 

223,618 

48,863 

272,481 

2.6% 

Times  Union/Joumal-S . 

. 6 

51,817 

717 

52,524 

Total . 

665,958 

349,520 

1,015,478 

2.3% 

Total . 

221,510 

5,520 

230,020 
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No  of  Retail  General  Total  %  of  color 

colt  (inchet)  (inciwt)  (inchet)  to  total  adv 


DAYTONA  BEACH 

New-JoumtI-meS . 6  177,341  8,296  185,637  12.6% 

PALM  BEACH 

Post-m . 6  170,162  4,221  174,383  13% 

Post-S . 6  113,087  1,449  114,536  13.7% 

Total .  283,249  5,670  288,919  13.3% 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 


Journal  &  Constitution-eS..6  180,700  25,500  206,200  6% 


GAINESVILLE 

Tintes-eS . 6  51,234  1,321  52,555  14.3% 

GWINNETT 

Daily  News-eS . 6  75,673  8.3% 

HAWAII 

HONOLULU 

Adveitiser-m . 6  84,293  28,030  112,323 

Star-Bulletin-0 . 6  84,408  27,481  111,889 

Star  Bulletin  &A(lvertiser-S6  33,477  19,767  53,244 

Total .  202,178  75,278  277,456  3% 

IDAHO 

BOISE 

Idaho  Statesman-m . 6  171,775  8,333  180,108  8% 

IDAHO  FALLS 

Post  Register-eS . 6  81,655  3,248  11% 

MOSCOW 

Idahonian-e . 6  32,948  32,948  7.1% 

SANDPOINT 

Bee-e . 6  15,704  15,704  13% 

ILUNOIS 

BLOOMINGTON 

Pantagraph-mS . 6  71,761  1,831  73,592  12.5% 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 

News-Garette-eS . 6  17,764  933  18,697  4.4% 

CHICAGO 

Tribune-m . 6  57,782  18,951  76,733  3.5% 

Tribune-S . 6  31,068  4,539  35,607  4.1% 

Total .  88,850  23,490  112,340  3.7% 

LASALLE 

News-Tribune-e . 6  27,500  2,500  30,000  2.3% 

OHAWA 

Daily  Times-e . 6  13,267  837  14,104  5.6% 

PEORIA 

Journal  Star-dS . 6  139,026  6,997  146,023  15% 

QUINCY 

Herald-Whig-e . 6  67,730  22,965  71,554  17.9% 

ROCK  ISLAND 

Argus-eS . 6  24,461  2,384  26,845 

INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON 
Herald-Telephone  & 

Herald-Titnes-eS . 6  94,024  1,793  95,817  8.9% 

CONNERSVILLE 

News-Examiner-e . 6  23,435  441  23,876  8.3% 

HAMMOND 

TheTimes-eS . 6  34,645  2,978  37,623  4.3% 

INDIANAPOUS 

Star-m . 6  78,799  4,270  83,069  4.9% 

News-e  6  54,223  3,929  58,152  4.5% 

Star-S.  6  16,412  1,320  18,330*  1,8% 

Total  149,434  9,519  159,601*  4% 

*lncludes  648  classified. 

JEFFERSONVILLE 

Evening  News-e . 6  8,100  1,161  9,261  3% 

KENOALLVILLE 

News-Sun-e . 6  10,140  390  10,530  3.6% 

lA  PORTE 

Herald-Argus-e . 6  34,801  1,565  36,365  8.2% 

LEBANON 

Reporter-e . 6  4,536  1,512  6,048  3.7% 

LOGANSPORT 

Pharos-Tribune-eS . 6  18,912  587  19,499  5.9% 

MADISON 

Courier-e . 6  6,663  516  7,179  2.5% 

MUNCIE 

Star-mS . 6  59,525  2,438  61,963  14.2% 

Evening  Press-e . _6  55,659  2,315  57,975  16.2% 

Total .  115,184  4,754  119,938  15.1% 

NEW  ALBANY 

Tribune-e . 6  179,186  645  179,831  .04% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 

NOBLESVILLE 

Ledger-e . 6  23,870  23,870  6.6% 

PAUADIUM 

Item-e . 6  57,290  506  57,796  15% 

Item-S . 6  24,776  185  24,884  13% 

Total .  82,066  614  82,680  14% 

PORTIAND 


Commercial  Review-e . 6  43,316  10,796  54,112 
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No  of  Retail  General  Total  %  of  color 

colt  (inchet)  (inchet)  (inchet)  to  total  adv 


ROCHESTER 

Sentinel-e . 6  37,177  5,418  42,595  37% 

SEYMOUR 

Tribune-e . 6  39,061  71  39,132  16.5% 

VALPARAISO 

Vidette-Messenger-e . 6  14,170  770  14,944  4  8% 

WINCHESTER 

News-Gazette-e . 6  3,480  3,480  2% 

IOWA 

ATLANTIC 

News-Telegraph-e - 7  35,604  35,604  127% 

FT.  MADISON 

Oemocrat-e . 6  28,000  500  28,500  5  4% 

CUNTON 

Herald-e . 6  46,574  843  47,417  15.5% 

LAMARS 

Daily  Sentinel-e . 6  16,557  597  17,154  9  2% 

SHENANDOAH 

Evening  Sentienel-e . 6  882  1  260  2142  2% 

SPENCER 

Daily  Reporter-m . 6  387  11% 

KANSAS 

CLAY  CENTER 

Dispatch-e . 6  1,123  378  1,501  .02% 

COFFEEVILLE 

Joumal-mS . 6  57,607  590  58,197  26% 

GARDEN  CITY 

Telegram-e . 6  14,244  6,876  21,120  6.3% 

GOODIAND 

Daily  News-eS . 6  1,500  1,200  1,700  1% 

HAYS 

Daily  News-eS . 6  45,819  1,458  47,277  5% 

HUTCHINSON 

News-a/d . 6  78,432  2,936  80,699  9.9% 

SAUNA 

Joumal-m . 6  45,493  1,127  46,620  8.2% 

KENTUCKY 

BOWLING  GREEN 

Daily  News-eS . 9  52,751  1,281  54,032  9.9% 

HOPKINSVILLE 

NewEra-e . 6  39,650  870  40,517  7% 

LOUISVILLE 

Courier-Joumal-m . 6  74,485  3,927  78,412  9.3% 

Times-e . 6  76,443  3,788  80,231  9.9% 

Courier-Joumal-S . 6  33,277  948  34,241  6.6% 

Total .  184,205  8,679  192,884  8.9% 

MURRAY 

Ledger  &  Times-e . 6  20% 

OWENSBORO 

Messenger-Inquirer-mS . 6  107,777  1,910  109,687  14.2% 

PADUCAH 

Sun-eS . 6  74,356  2,404  76,760  22% 


LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE 

State  Times  &  Advocate-m  S  266,123  7,719  273,842  17% 


NEW  ORLEANS 
Times-Picayune/ 

States  Item;  Times- 

Picayune-dS . 6  265,650  10,080  275,730  12.4% 

SHREVEPORT 

Times-m . 6  35,548  4,120  39,668  2.6% 

Shreveport  Joumal-e . 6  72,853  4,158  77,011  6.3% 

Times-S . .6  41,375  1,443  42,818  4.7% 

Total .  149,776  9,721  159,497  4.4% 


BANGOR 

Daily  News-m . 6  13,086  2,161  15,247  .02% 

BIDDEFORD 

Journal  Tribune-e . 6  9,298  1,038  10,336  5.3% 

LEWISTON 

Daily  Sun-m . 6  31,481  1,393  32,874  7.5% 

Joumal-e...  6  30,823  1,393  32,216  8.9% 

Sun-Joumal-S  6  3,407  261  3,668  3.8% 

Total..  65,711  3,047  68,758  7.7% 

PORTLAND 

Press-Herald  and  Evening 

Express-me . 6  17,410  2,762  20,172  4.7% 

Maine  Sunday  Telegam-S  ..6  6,853  386  7,239  3.4% 

Total .  24,263  3,148  24,411  4.3% 

MARYLAND 

HAGERSTOWN 

Herald  and  Mail-me . 6  42,592  3,069  45,661  8.5% 
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No  of  Rotail  Gonoral  Total  %  of  color 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

ATHOL 

Daily  News-« . 6  616  176  792 

ATTLEBORO 

Sun  Chionicle-e . 6  12,040  2,102  14,142  3% 

HYM4NtS 

Cape  Cod  Times-mS . 6  44,845  2,999  47,844  6.4% 

GREENFIELD 

Recorder-e . 6  32,633  11% 

LAWRENCE 

Ea*le-Tribune< . 6  74,246  3,182  77,428  9% 

Sunday  Eagle-Tribune-S . 7  57,291  42  57,333  16.1% 

Total .  131,537  3,224  134,761  11% 

SOUTHBRIOGE 

News-e . 8  7,604  504  8,108  1% 

WESTFIELD 

Evening  News-e . 6  7,800  7,800  5% 

WORCESTER 

Telegram  and  Gazette-m  ...6  40,702  4,251  44,953 

Telegram  and  Gazette-e . 6  42,785  4,087  46,872 

Telegram  and  Gazette-S  ....6  36,522  800  37,322 

Total .  120,009  9,138  129,147 

MICHIGAN 

CADILLAC 

News-m.sat . 6  21,029  1,743  22,772  9.3% 

DETROIT 

News-d . 6  1,192,212  198,895  139,106  17.5% 

HILLSDALE 

Daily  News-e . 6  18,883  854  19,737  10% 

HOLLAND 

Sentinel-e . 6  78,392  3,261  81,653  16.1% 

HOT  SPRINGS 

Sentinel-Record-m . 6  78,120  3,225  81,345  17% 

MICHIGAN  CITY 

News-Oispatch-e . 6  91,719  5,805  97,524  35% 

NILES 

Daily  Star-e . 8  20,832  4,100  24,932  5.3% 

PORT  HURON 

Times  Herald-e,S . 6  72,110  3,212  75,322  24.5% 

ST.  JOSEPH 

Herald-Palladium-e . 6  23,702  4,472  28,174  7% 

MINNESOTA 

BRAINERO 

Daily  Dispatch-eS . 6  41,135  9% 

ST.  CLOUD 

Times-e . 6  69,600  21,100  71,700  14.4% 


MISSISSIPPI 

COLUMBUS 

Commercial  Dispatch-e.S...6  51,608  1,981  53,589  14.5% 

ClARKSOALE 

Press  Register-e . 6  17,920  1,258  19,178  12.7% 

HATTIESBURG 

American-eS . 6  51,287  2,726  54,013  10.3% 

TUPELO 

Northeast  Mississippi  Daily 

Journal-m . 6  29,921  1,960  31,881  4.3% 

MISSOURI 

FUT  RIVER 

Daily  Joumal-e . 6  2,000  400  2,400  12% 

CHILLICOTHE 

Constitvion-Tribune-e . 8  172 

HANNIBAL 

Courier-Post-e . 6  21,363  1,985  23,348  11% 

KENNETT 
Daily  DunMin 

Democrat-e . 6  3,966  3,%6 

KIRKSV1LLE 

Daily  Express-eS . 7  10,400  200  10,600  3% 

LEBANON 

Daily  Record-e . 6  32,760  4,410  37,170  8.3% 

MARSHALL 

Democrat-News-e . 6  15,636  387  16,023  6% 

MARYVILLE 

Daily  Forum-e . 6  39,801  39,801 

NEVADA 

Daily  Mail-e . 6  21,982  21,982  14% 

POPIAR  BLUFF 

American  Republic-e . 9  42,793  1,233  44,026 

RICHMOND 

Daily  News-e . 6  14,104  1,260  15,364  10% 

ST.  JOSEPH 

News-Press  and  Gazette-me6  123,456  3,580  127,036 

WAYNESVIUi 

Daily  Guidere . 6  3,400  775  4,175  1% 
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No  of  Retail  Gonoral  Total  %  of  color 

cols  (inchos)  (inchos)  (inches)  to  total  adv 

NEBRASKA 

BEATRICE 

Daily  Sun-a/d . 6  26,300  6,575  32,875  11.3% 

COLUMBUS 

Telegram-e . 6  25,816  850  26,666  10% 

GRAND  ISLAND 

Independent-eS . 6  160,008  161,730  161,730  25% 

HASTINGS 

Telegram-e . 6  60,268  929  61,197  12% 

HOLDRIDGE 

Daily  Citizen-e . 6  3,934  504  4,438  .03% 

KEARNEY 

Daily  Hub-e.sat . 6  68,542  614  69,156 

LINCOLN 

Journal  Star  Printlng-meS..6  152,908  2,337  155,245  12% 

YORK 

News-Times-e . 6  21,438  1,901  23,339  9.5% 

NEVADA 

RENO 

Gazette  Joumal-mS . 6  113,719  113,719  6.8% 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

KEENE 

Sentinel-e . 6  22,741  974  23,715  6% 

NEW  JERSEY 

ASBURY  PARK 

Press-e . 6  87,936  5,416  195,527  7% 

Press-S . 6  47,948  1,290  143,658  10% 

Total .  135,984  6,706  339,185 

CHERRY  HILL 

Camden-Courier  Post-e . 8  175,440  3,610  179,052  12.1% 

Camden-Courier  Post-S . 8  79,354  328  79,782 

Total . .  254,796  3,938  258,834 

HACKENSACK 

Record*-e . 6  1,835,320  162,408  2,166,012  9.9% 

Press-S  6  47,948  1,290  143,658  10% 

Total  135,984  6,706  390,185 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

HomeNews-mS . 6  13,614  1,190  14,804  2% 

NEW  MEXICO 

FARMINGTON 

Daily  Times-e . 6  18,958  2,442  21,400  4.7% 

Press-S . 6  3,624  3,624  2.1% 

Total .  22,581  2,442  25,023  4% 

GALLUP 

Independent-d . 9  10,303  588  10,861  2.2%* 

Independent-d . 7  9,565  1,296  10,861  2.4%** 

Total .  19,868  1,854  21,721 

*Flgures  reflect  period  from  January  through  June.*,  from  July  through  December  '84. 

HOBBS 

Daily  News-Sun-eS . 6  53,115  2,257  55,372  11.2% 

PORTALES 

News  Tribune-eS . 6  445  577  1,041  3% 

SANTA  FE 

New  Mexican-m . 6  13,526  978  14,493  1.5% 

NewMexican-e . 6  12,360  640  13,044  1.3% 

New  Mexican-S . 6  15,710  15,710  1.6% 

Total .  41,596  1,651  43,247  4.4% 

NEW  YORK 

BINGHAMTON 

Sun-Bulletin-m . 9  26,560  4,527  31,087  7.2% 

Evening  Press-e . 9  54,149  4,925  59,074  8.0% 

Sunday  Press-S . 9  23,729  205  23,934  7.2% 

Total .  104,438  9,657  114,095  7.6% 

BUFFALO 

News-d . 6  48,807  4,890  73,556  4.6 

ELIMIRA 

Star-Gazette-m . 6  39,014  2,669  41,683  7.5% 

Telegrams  6  6,523  193  6,716  3.1% 

Total  45,537  2,862  48,399  6.3% 

GLOVERSVILLE 

Leader-Herald-e . 6  12,658  665  13,323 

GENEVA 

Finger  Lakes  Times-e . 6  6,552  1,512  8,064  .07% 

KINGSTON 

Daily  Freeman-eS . 6  42,640  11,104  53,744  1% 

UHLE  FALLS 

Evening  Times-e . 6  4,853  605  5,503  .05% 

LONG  ISLAND 

Newsday-eS . 6  1,448,988  57,469  1,509,557  3.7% 

NOTE:  3,100  lines  of  Financial  Included  in  total. 

MALONE 

Evening  Telegram-e . 8  14,652  600  15,322  8% 
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No  of  Retail  General  Total  %  of  color 

cols  (inches)  (inches)  (inches)  to  total  adv 

NIMMRA  FALLS 

Gaiette-mS . 6  67,236  8,381  75,617  14 

OGDENSBURG 
Journal  and  Advance- 

New-eS . 6  802  302  1% 

PUTTSBURGH 

Press  RepubUcan-m . 6  15,013  1,160  16,173  04% 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

Joumal-m . 6  74,057  2,497  76,549  6% 

ROCHESTER 

Times  Union-e . 6  55,248  5,325  60,573  3.5% 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  ...6  108,574  10,812  119,386  7% 

SARATOGA 

Saratogian-e . 6  6,997  844  7,821  1.4 

Saratogian-S . 6  5,034  177  5,211  .9% 

Total .  12,011  1,021  13,032  2.3% 

SYRACUSE 

Post  Standard-m . 6  81,214  2,096  83,310  8.7% 

UTICA 

Daily  Press-m . 6  35,376  2,501  37,877  6.7% 

Observer-Dispatch-eS . 6  42,463  4,253  46,716  7.1% 

Total .  77,839  6,754  84,593 

WHITE  PLAINS 

Reporter  Dispatch-eS . 6  45,215  5,708*  50,923  4% 

'Figure  includes  classified. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE 

Citizen-m;Times-e . 6  208,316  2,704  211,020  11% 

Citiren-Times-S . 6  115,340  377  115,717  29% 

Total .  323,656  3,081  326,737  14% 

DURHAM 

Morning  Herald-m . 6  48,358  2,841  51,199  4.8% 

Sun-e .  6  50,295  2,841  53,136  5.9% 

Morning  Herald  S  6  26,118  224  26,342  3.4% 

Total.  124,771  5,906  130,677  5% 

EDEN 

Courier-e . 6  1,390  774  2,164  .01% 

EUZABETH  CITY 

Daily  Advance-e . 6  33,540  3,762  37,302  9% 

Advance-S . 6  26,800  980  27,780  13% 

Total .  60,340  4,742  65,082  9.2% 

GREENVILLE 

Daily  Reflector-eS . 6  49,562  1,202  50,764  7.7% 

HENDERSON 

Daily  Dispatch-e . 6  20,124  2,580  22,704  8.5% 

JACKSONVILLE 

Daily  News-eS . 6  48,230  8.5% 

MOUNT  AIRY 

News-e . 6  25,000  5,000  30,000  12.5% 

RALEIGH 

News  &  Observer-mS . 6 

Times-e . 6 

Total .  119,600  4,009  123,609  10.9% 

SANFORD 

Herald-e . 6  21,349  1,108  22,457  .05% 

TARBORO 

Daily  Southemer-e . 6  30% 

WIN$T0N*-SALEM 

Joumal-mS . 6  301,000  10,000  311,000  11% 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

BISMARCK 

Tribune-eS . 6  95,122  1,142  96,264  % 

MINOT 

Daily  News-e . 6  63,158  1,686  64,844  14.9% 

WILLISTON 

Daily  Herald-eS . 6  89,348  435  89,783  22% 

OHIO 

AKRON 

Beacon  Joumal-e . 6  82,785  6,766  89,551  9.8% 

Beacon  Joumal-S . 6  28,537  1,942  30,479  10.5% 

Total .  111,322  8,708  120,030  10.0% 

CIRCLEVILLE 

Herald-e . 6  6,708  264  6,972  3.25% 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer-m . 9  2,133,757  136,139  2,527,493  7.5% 

Plain  Dealers  9  482,320  40,574  538,359  3.6% 

Total.  2,616,077  176,713  3,065,852  6.3% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 

DELAWARE 

Gazette-e . 6  13,416  1,290  14,706  4% 

ELYRIA 

Chronicle-Telegram-e . 6  78,194  1,626  79,820 

Chronicle-Telegram-S . 6  31,890  42  31,932 

Total .  111,752  11% 

NOTE:  January  through  June  9  cols./July  through  December  6  cols. 

FOSTORIA 

Review  Times-e . 8  18,408  18,408  7% 
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MARIETTA 

Times-e . 6  18,431  911  19,342  4.67% 

MEDINA 

County  Gazette-m . 6  24,194  1,806  26,000  9% 

SANDUSKY 

Register-e . 6  27,573  1,547  29,120  6.8% 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE 

Record  Herald-e . 6  6,139  353  6,492 

OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore 

Ardmoreite-e . 6  28,309  834  29,143  3% 

BLACKWELL 

Joumal-Tribune-e . 6  1,876  213  2,089  .02% 

Joumal-Tribune-S . 6  748  782  02% 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Daily  OUahoihan-m . 6  3,287,933  121,324  3,753,974  8.1% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 

ENID 

News  &  Eagle-me,S . 6  76,546  2,780  79,326  4% 

MIAMI 

News  Record-eS . 6  8,190  2,450  10,640  5% 

PONCA 

CityNews-eS . 6  38,774  1,003  39,777  .065% 

SAPULPA 

Daily  Herald-eS . 6  39,732  39,732  10.9% 

SHAWNEE 

NewsStar-mS . 6  81,444  2,518  83,962  12% 

WEATHHERFORD 

Daily  News-eS . 6  1,548  645  2,193  .08% 

TULSA 


World-mS  and  Tribune-e....6  95,068  17,056  112,123  4.87% 


OREGON 

EUGENE 

Register-Guard-mS . 6  134,149  3,716  137,865  14.2% 

KIAMATH  FALLS 

Herald  and  News-eS . 6  36,000  2,085  38,085  7.6% 

ONTARIO 

Argus-eS . 6  20,400  1,400  21,800  6.5% 

ROSEBURG 

News-Review-eS . 6  53,453  9,433  62,888  7% 

SALEM 

Statesman-Joumal-mS . 6  162,234  13,292  175,526  16.7% 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CHAMBERSBURG 

Public  Opinion-e . 6  26,065  3,826  29,891  4.3% 

ELLWOODD 

City  Ledger-e . 6  20,986  387  21,373  10.3% 

HAZLETON 

Standard-Speaker-a/d . 9  36,349  1,350  37,699 

HUNTINGDON 

Daily  News-e . 6  8,628  856  9,484  4.1% 

LANCASTER 

Intelligencer  Joumal-m . 6 

New  Era-e . 6 

Sunday  News-S . 6 

Total .  57,603  5,223  62,826  5% 

MEADVILLE 

Tribune-m . 6  10,285  764  11,049  3.5% 

NEWCASTLE 

News-e . 6  10,783  175  10,958  2.394% 

NEW  KENSINGTON 

Valley  News  Dispatch-e . 6  32,067  1,%9  34.063  6.9% 

PITTSBURGH 

Press-e . 6  38,913  6,807  45,720  6.1% 

Press-S . 6  37,414  447  37,861  9.5% 

Post-Gazette-m . 6  18,576  6,632  25,208  5.8% 

Total .  94,903  13,886  108,789  6.9% 

READING 

Times  Eagle-me . 6  17,691  3,075  20,766  3.3% 

Eale-S . 6  13,803  258  14,061  2.8% 

Total .  31,494  3,333  34,827  3.1% 

SUNBURY 

Daily  Item-e . 6  25,600  3,250  28,850  4.8% 

WILKES-BARRE 

Times  Leader-m . 6  24,685  3,700  28,385  5.7% 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NEWPORT 

Daily  News-e . 6  8,318  950  9,268 

PROVIDENCE 

Joumal-m . 6  10,385  2,390  12,775  2.2% 

Bulletin-e . 6  10,802  2,390  13,192  2.5% 

Joumal-S . 6  2,312  48  2,360  .5% 

Total .  23,499  4,828  28,327  1.5% 

WOONSOCKET 

Call-e . 6  19,140  1,333  20,473  .05% 
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SOUTH  (UUtOLINA 

ANDERSON 

Independent  Meil-mS . 6  19,286  4,715  24,001  6% 

COLUMBIA 

Stste-m . 6  38,356  4,020  42,376 

Record-e . 6  40,821  4,080  44,901 

Stite-S . 6  19,176  703  19,879 

Total .  98,353  8,803  107,156 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BROOKINGS 

Daily  Re(ister-e . 6  10,998  1,651  12,649  6.24% 

YANKTON 

Daily  Press-e . 6  9,956  4.64% 

TENNESSEE 

KINGSPORT 

Times  News-d . 6  95,859  4,064  99,923  15.41% 

KNOXViaE 

Joomal-m . 6  44,%7  2,013  46,980  7.4% 

News  Sentinel-eS . 6  104,385  2,471  106,856  9.4% 

Total .  149,352  4,484  153,836 

MARYVIliE 

Daily  Times-e . 6  23,000  1,166  24,166 

PARIS 

Post  Intelligencer-e . 6  28,836  133  28,969  10% 

SHELBYVILLE 

Times  Gazette-e . 6  15,376  613  16,067 

TEXAS 

BROWNSVILLE 

Herald-e-mon  to  frijS . 6  31,614  28,825 

CLEBURNE 

Times  Review-e . 6  14,190  14,190 

Times  Review-S . 6  4,320  4,320 

Total .  18,150  18,150  6% 

DALLAS 

Morning  News-mS . 6  3,811,400  627,760  4,484,000*  3% 

Times  Herald-a/d . 6  119,085  5,052  124,137  4.5% 

Times  Herald-S . 6  72,895  2,508  75,403  7% 

Total .  191,980  7,560  199,540 

*Classified  adv.for  Morning  News  (10  cols,  per  page)  included  in  total;  all  News  figures  in  agate  lines. 
DENISON 

Herald-eS . 6  64,715  5,161  69,876  1.625% 

HOUSTON 

Chionicle-a/d . 6  239,769  13,268  253,037  11.5% 

MEXIA 

Daily  News-e . 6  1,879  252  2,130 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Ugtit-dS . 6  154,791  9,779  164,570  8.8% 

TEMPLE 

Daily  Telegram-mS . 6  29,608  2,448  32,056  3.6% 

NOTE:  First  6  months  of  1984  figures  converted  to  SAU  equivalents. 

UTAH 

OGDEN 

Standard  Examiner-me . 6  114,385  9,820  19% 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON 

FreePress-me . 6  53,823  4,367  58,190  6.2% 

ST.  ALBANS 

Messenger-e . 6  6,240  480  6,720  .03% 

VIRGINIA 

CHRISTIANBURG 

News  Messenger-eS . 6  9,412  1,000  10,412  5.5% 

FREDERICKSBURG 

Free  Lance-Star-e . 6  104,450  3,410  107,860  15.45% 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Daily  Press-m . 6  104,679  2,511  107,190  8.82% 

Times-Herald-e . 6  95,367  2,950  98,317  9.39% 

Daily  Press-S . 6  76,177  294  76,471  13.25% 

Total .  276,223  5,755  281,978  9.93% 

PETERSBURG 

Progress-Index-eS . 6  11,181  1,200  12,381  4% 

ROANOKE 

Times  &  World  News-a/d  ...6  252,537  7,259  259,996  15% 

WASHINGTON 

BELUNGHAM 

Herald-e . 6  58,516  4,195  62,711  13.8% 

HeraW-S . 6  9,224  48  9,272  8.9% 

Total .  67,740  4,243  71,983 

BREMERTON 

Sun-e . 8  117,686  4,406  122,091  16.3% 

LONGVIEW 

Daily  News-e . 6  70,345  16% 

SEATTLE 

Post-Intelligencer-m . 6  39,351  9,676  49,027  8.8% 

Times-e . 6  61,856  12,127  73,983  6.6% 

Times-S . 6  12,553  2,043  14,5%  5,2% 

Total .  113,760  23,846  137,606  7% 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

MORGANTOWN 

Dominion  Post-m . 6 

80,496 

6,708 

87,204 

16% 

WISCONSIN 

ANTIGO 

Daily  Joumal-e . 6 

ASHLAND 

18,670 

985 

19,655 

Daily  Press-m . 8 

688 

346 

395 

2.3% 

Daily  Press-m . 6 

645 

912 

1,557 

2% 

NOTE:  Changed  to  6  col.  format  July  1,  1984. 

BARABOO 

News-Republic-m . 6 

GREEN  BAY 

10,000 

1,300 

11,300 

3% 

News-Chronicle-m . 5 

5,330 

195 

5,525 

3% 

Press-Gazetfe-eS . 6 

58,185 

5,164 

63,349 

7.5% 

LA  CROSSE 

Tribune-e . 6 

MARSHFIELD 

3,868 

525 

4,392 

11% 

News-Herald-e . 6 

SHEBOYGAN 

13,992 

607 

14,529 

4% 

Press-e . 6 

35,374 

2,352 

37,727 

4.1% 

WYOMING 

RIVERTON 

Ranger-e . 6 

ROCK  SPRINGS 

26,%1 

387 

27,348 

11.86% 

Daily  Rocket-Miner-m . 9 

11,403 

1,000 

12,403 

18% 

CANADA 

ALBERTA 

CALGARY 

Herald-mS . 9 

MEDICINE  HAT 

21,620 

9,824 

31,444 

8.3% 

News-e . 9 

887,105 

304,110 

1,191,215 

10.48% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 

RED  DEER 

Advocate-e . 9 

101,633 

26,201 

127,834 

15.6% 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

MONCTON 

Times-Transcript-e . 9 

902,180 

419,461 

1,321,641 

8.6% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 

ONTARIO 

BROCKVIUE 

Recorder  and  Times*-e . 9 

1,070,897 

105,586 

1,176,483 

13% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
HAMILTON 

Spectator-mS . 9 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
KINGSTON 

3,646,198 

1,176,066 

4,722,264 

18.4% 

Whig-Standard . 9 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
KITCHENER 

1,747,716 

371,900 

2,119,616 

11.5% 

Kitchener-Waterloo 

Record-e . 9 

2,865,586 

806,778 

3,672,364 

12% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
NORTH  BAY 

Nugget-m . 9 

OHAWA 

91,162 

16,502 

107,664 

14.4% 

Citizen-d . 9 

3,555,083 

1,237,773 

4,792,856 

11.7% 

Le  Droit-e . 9 

2,219,130 

970,494 

3,189,624 

22% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
OWEN  SOUND 

Sun  Times-m . 9 

ST.  CATHERINES 

83,887 

6,439 

90,326 

16% 

Standard-e . 9 

1,923,717 

458,970 

2,382,687 

12.2% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Star-e . 8 

1,508,647 

169,438 

1,678,085 

13.6% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
WINDSOR 

Star-e . 9 

2,486,094 

761,217 

3,247,311 

9.8% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 

QUEBEC 

TROIS  RIVIERES 

Le  Nouvelliste-m . 9 

QUEBEC  CITY 

99,564 

36,355 

135,919 

12.2% 

La  Tribune-m . 9 

1,466,047 

535,266 

2,001,313 

18.3% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

REGINA 

Leader-Post-d . 9  2,281,952  763,483  3,045,435  10.9% 

NOTE:  Figures  in  agate  lines. 
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Good  color— it’s  what  the  customer  wants 


By  Charles  Kinsolving 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  newspaper 
was  the  only  game  in  town.  Then,  a 
lot  of  other  stores  opened 
up  .  .  .  radio  and  then  tv  moved 
into  your  marketplace  and  took  away 
your  dessert. 

Now  we  have  shared  mail,  and  on 
the  horizon  are  videotex  and  various 
other  technical  marvels  compounded 
of  new  telecommunications  technol¬ 
ogy  and  computer  technology. 

That  means  it’s  a  buyer’s  market — 
let  the  seller  beware,  we  must  find  out 
what  the  buyers  want  and  create  a 
product  that  meets  those  wants  in  or¬ 
der  to  stay  ahead  of  the  competition. 

We  have  surveyed  our  customers 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  last  ten 
years,  with  various  kinds  of  studies, 
and  here’s  what  they  want. 

•  Centralization — Increasingly, 
marketers  operate  on  a  multi-market 
basis.  They  want  to  buy  across  the 
board  with  the  maximum  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  minimum  of  effort — from 
one  source. 

•  Standardization— of  ad  sizes — 
for  all  of  our  products — and  of  all  of 
the  fiscal  instruments  with  which  we 
do  business  with  them. 

•  Simplification — so  that  they  can 
understand  our  rate  cards — what  we 
are  offering,  at  what  price — and  the 
ability  to  get  answers  to  questions 
from  us  when  they  call. 

They  want  a  relief  from  “hassle”; 
a  willingness  on  our  part  to  make  the 
problems  we  cause  them  our  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  theirs. 

•  Fairness,  even  sympathy— on 
the  issues  of  rates,  position,  make¬ 
goods. 

•  Information — especially  demo¬ 
graphic  research  and  distribution 
data. 

.  .  .  And  recently,  with  an  accel¬ 
erating  ground  swell  .  .  .  color 
.  .  .  consistent,  high  quality,  process 
color  and  spot  color  across  the  range 
of  all  daily  newspapers. 

What  do  they  think  about  color? 

Last  December,  we  asked  400  of 
them — 400  advertising  executives 

(Kinsolving  is  vice  president,  mar¬ 
keting/new  technology,  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau.  This  is  a 
speech  he  has  made  to  assorted 
newspaper  groups  on  the  use  of  col¬ 
or  hy  newspapers.) 


from  all  around  the  country  (only  one- 
fifth  in  the  New  York  area). 

These  were  major  advertisers  and 
agency  executives  in  media,  account 
and  creative  departments. 

70%  of  their  print  ads  are  in  color. 

And  of  those,  about  80%  are  in 
process  color. 

They  consider  color  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  black  and  white  for  captur¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  ads,  for  conveying 
prestige,  and  for  creating  impact. 
And  when  they  think  about  color  print 
advertising,  most  of  them — 57% — 
think  of  magazines  first. 

Why  not  newsapers? 

We  didn’t  ask  that  directly,  but  we 
did  ask  them  what  they  thought  of  col¬ 
or  in  magazines  and  in  newspapers. 

They  think  very  few  newspapers 
print  good  color.  52%  said  that  almost 
all  magazines  print  good  color.  Only 
2%  said  that  almost  all  newspapers 
print  good  color. 

It  isn’t  that  they  think  that  color  in 
newspapers  is  not  effective — opinion 
was  divided  among  clients  and  agen¬ 
cy  types  on  where  color  is  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

Agency  creative  directors  think 
color  is  more  effective  in  newspapers. 
I  guess  that’s  why  they’re  called  ge¬ 
niuses. 

But  they  want  quality  color.  They 
want  it  to  be  consistent  not  only  with¬ 
in  runs  but  across  papers. 

And  they  want  it  to  be  available  in 
all  the  markets  in  which  they  operate, 
or  it’s  not  worth  the  hassle  to  them. 
About  half  of  them  also  feel  the  cost 
of  color  is  somewhat  too  high — espe¬ 
cially  given  the  low  quality  that’s  now 
generally  available. 

And  newspaper  executives  agree 
with  them  about  the  quality  of  color  in 
newspapers.  An  increasing  number  of 
newspapers  are  doing  high  quality 
color,  but  for  the  most  part  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  are  not  yet  satis¬ 
fied. 

A  survey  of  newspaper  ad  execu¬ 
tives  conducted  last  summer  by 
INAME  indicated  that  only  one-third 
are  fully  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
their  color,  and  fewer  are  satisfied 
with  their  color  consistency  within 
runs. 

Ad  executives  who  compare  the 
quality  of  magazine  ads  with  newspa¬ 
per  ads  know  they  need  better  news¬ 
print,  better  equipment,  more  editori¬ 
al  color,  more  training  all  around — of 


customers  as  well  as  staff,  and  most 
importantly — color  standards. 

We’ve  also  got  to  ask  what  ROP 
color  means  to  readers — the  bottom 
line  for  newspapers.  Last  November, 
the  Ad  Bureau  sponsored  six  focus 
group  sessions  of  18-39  year  old  men 
and  women — our  key  target  for  in¬ 
creased  readership.  We  did  it  in  three 
metropolitan  markets  with  low,  medi¬ 
um  and  high  exposure  to  ROP  color. 
In  this  study  we  showed  mostly  edito¬ 
rial  pages  from  different  sections.  Al¬ 
together  participants  discussed  over 
50  pages  from  14  different  newspa¬ 
pers. 

We  learned  a  number  of  things. 
Some  of  them  obvious,  some  of  them 
not  so  obvious: 

Color  demands  attention. 

Color  communicates.  It’s  how  we 
see  the  world.  It  conveys  depth,  ac¬ 
tion  and  emotion.  It  separates  and  or¬ 
ganizes  material  on  the  page,  in  a  pic¬ 
ture,  graph  or  chart.  Which  may  even 
boost  readership  of  the  text  accompa¬ 
nying  graphs  and  charts.  Color  index¬ 
ing  can  help  readers  find  the  sections 
and  headings  they’re  interested  in. 

Good  color  makes  a  newspaper 
seem  up-to-date,  progressive.  Con¬ 
versely,  a  newspaper  without  ROP 
color  is  behind  the  times,  a  well- 
heeled  establishment  publication  too 
complacent  to  invest  time,  money  or 
effort  in  color  technology. 

In  advertising,  ROP  color  sells. 

We  also  learned  that  when  doing — 
or  thinking  of  doing — color,  there  are 
some  caveats. 

The  difference  between  good  and 
poor  color  matters  to  young  adult 
readers. 

If  color  is  misused,  it  can  dissi¬ 
pate  rather  than  focus  attention. 

ROP  color  should  be  used  when 
it’s  appropriate  to  the  story  or  fea¬ 
ture,  not  just  for  the  sake  of  using  it. 

The  front  page  may  not  be  the 
place  to  begin,  if  you’re  switching  to 
ROP  editorial  color,  because  of  the 
shock  this  may  create  among  older 
readers  and  traditionalists.  But  the 
converse  consideration  is  that  front 
page  color  may  be  very  effective  for 
capturing  single  copy  sales. 

Although  we  need  more  research — 
large  scale  surveys  and  special  analy¬ 
ses  of  market  data — we  are  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  when  we  get  it  it  will  show 
that  color  will  improve  all  of  these: 

(Continued  on  page  33c) 
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Some  examples  of  good  newspaper  color  reproduction 

A  random  sampling  taken  from  a  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  presentation 


St.  P»t*r«t>urg  hM  a  MW  watarfront  guMt 


Vegetable  oil  omn 
well  of  &7iog  ideas 


(Reprinted  from  an  earlier  edition  of  E&P) 

Greater  Buffalo  Press  commits  to  flexography 


The  nation’s  largest  printer  of  color 
comics  for  Sunday  newspapers  has 
started  converting  from  letterpress  to 
flexographic  printing. 

The  printer.  Greater  Buffalo  Press 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y,  has  contracted  for 
one  of  its  seven  Hoe  Pancoast  letter- 
press  presses  to  be  converted  to  flexo. 
The  conversion  by  Publisher’s  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  of  Dallas,  Texas,  could 
extend  to  seven  of  the  firm’s  presses. 

Paul  Koessler,  Greater  Buffalo 
president,  described  flexo  reproduc¬ 
tion  as  “brighter  and  cleaner’’  than 
letterpress.  He  said  his  company  was 
optimistic  about  flexo  but  was 
approaching  it  cautiously.  He  said  if 
the  first  conversion  works,  “it’s  our 
intention  to  go  with  all  six’’. 

Greater  Buffalo  prints  about  40  mil¬ 
lion  color  comics  supplements  a  week 
for  some  4S0  newspapers,  including 
the  New  York  News,  Washington 
Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Chicago 


Tribune,  Dallas  Post,  and  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Journal. 

The  move  by  Greater  Buffalo  is  part 
of  a  small  but  Rowing  trend  toward 
flexographic  printing  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  Long  a  staple  in  package 
printing,  flexo  uses  water-based  inks, 
a  keyless  inking  system  based  on  one 
en^ved  anilox  roller  and  a  flexible 
relief  plate  requiring  low  pressure  for 
impression. 

Greater  Buffalo  for  three  years  has 
been  using  a  two-unit  flexo  press  by 
Kidder  Stacy  ,  which  is  now  owned  by 
the  Motter  F^nting  Press  Co.  in  York, 
Pa.  Koessler  said  customers  have 
been  “very  happy’’  with  the  flexo 
product  and  two  more  four-color 
units  would  be  added  to  that  press. 

The  first  step  of  the  PEC 
conversion  in  Buffalo  involves  16 
flexo  printing  couples  on  one  press, 
which  was  t^en  out  of  mothballs  to 


be  reworked  in  Texas.  Existing  reels, 
superstructures  and  side  frames  will 
be  used.  Folders  will  be  modified  and 
i  cutoffs  changed.  A  new  motor  drive 
and  controls  will  be  installed.  The 
anilox  inking  system  is  by 
Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher. 

The  converted  press  is  scheduled 
for  installation  in  late  1985  and  for 
production  in  early  1986.  It  will  be 
rated  at  60,000  papers  per  hour. 

(  Overall  the  project  could  involve  1 12 
r  printing  couples  on  seven  Hoe 
r  Pancoast  letterpress  presses. 

,  The  cost  of  the  work  was  not  dis- 
;  closed. 

*  PEC  and  W&H  have  combined  on  a 

similar  project  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News.  Other  letterpress-to- 
flexo  conversions  are  happening  at 
I  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  News  by  Goss  and  Koppers,  re- 
I  spectively. 
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Standards 

(Continued  from  page  2c) 

Agencies  in  cooperation  with  the 
NAB,  are  based,  in  part,  on  standards 
developed  at  USA  Today,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  national  daily  that  has  shown  the 
industry  unprecedented  levels  of  col¬ 
or  quality  and  consistency  for  a  news¬ 
paper  printed  on  seven  kinds  of  press¬ 
es  at  29  plants  around  the  country. 

Technical  committee  leaders  ex¬ 
pect  the  standards  will  be  used  by 
advertising  agencies  and  newspapers 
alike.  Additionally,  Blevins  said, 
newspapers  would  do  well  to  take  the 
standards  into  account  when  dealing 
with  local  advertisers  and  when  pre¬ 
paring  editorial  material. 

“If  newspapers  use  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  their  own  editorial  and  color 
work,  they  could  very  well  enhance 
their  own  operations,”  Blevins  said. 
Regarding  local  advertisers,  he  said, 
“If  (newspapers)  can  get  all  advertis¬ 
ers  to  use  the  same  guidelines,  repro¬ 
duction  is  going  to  look  much  more 
consistent.” 

The  standards  were  formulated  to  a 
“a  basic  common  denominator  of 
print  quality  that  newspapers  using  a 
wide  array  of  equipment  should  be 
able  to  reproduce  well,”  Belvins  said. 

The  standards  book  was  approved 


by  the  technical  committee  Sept.  6  in 
draft  form  and  is  expected  to  be  re¬ 
leased  around  the  end  of  March  next 
year.  It  will  include,  besides  speci¬ 
fications,  a  glossary,  bibliography, 
tips  for  advertisers  on  how  to  produce 
ads  that  will  reproduce  well  in  news¬ 
papers  and  guidelines  for  newspapers 
on  publishing  procedures. 


Instead  of  having  ads 
prepared  according  to 
the  guidelines  of  different 
newspapers  or  the  whims 
of  engravers,  advertisers 
will  be  able  to  compose  a 
single  ad  based  on  the 
ANPA  standard. 


The  challenge  of  two  committees  of 
the  technical  committee,  one  each  for 
color  and  for  black  and  white,  was  to 
come  up  with  measurable  characteris¬ 
tics  that  could  be  reproduced  reason¬ 
ably  well  by  workers  and  machines  of 
varying  capability  at  newspapers 
nationwide. 

The  committee  had  to  become  as 
technical  as  the  industry  has.  First  it 
had  to  agree  on  terms,  necessitating  a 


glossary  to  bring  ad  agencies,  ad  pro¬ 
ducers  and  newspapers  together  on 
terminology. 

The  standards  are  based  on  measur¬ 
able  characteristics  of  ads  submitted 
for  publication. 

“If  we  can  measure  it,  we  can  con¬ 
trol  it,”  Blevins  said.  Tliey  remove 
human  judgment  from  decisions 
about  exactly  what  acceptable 
reproduction  is. 

The  standards  are  contained  on 
four  pages.  They  give  three  sets  of 
specifications:  for  offset,  letterpress 
and  a  combination  of  the  two.  They 
include  the  type  of  paper  and  film  on 
which  ads  should  be  submitted, 
screen  rulings,  minimum  sizes  for 
type  and  line  width,  readings  for  half¬ 
tone  dots  in  highlight  and  shadow 
areas,  color  ink  laydown  sequences, 
percentages  for  each  color  in  mid¬ 
tone  and  shadow  areas,  ink  densities 
of  proofs,  characteristics  of  news¬ 
print  to  be  used  in  proofs  and  guide¬ 
lines  on  how  to  read  proofs. 

The  standards  do  not  include  speci¬ 
fications  on  the  quality  of  ads  in  the 
final  product. 

The  standards  are  the  first  step  in 
trying  to  get  an  understanding  of  what 
is  necessary  for  good  reproduction, 
Blevins  said,  and  are  not  predicated 
on  any  specific  level  of  of  expertise. 


Web  Press  Corporation  introduces  ATLAS 
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ATLAS 

BUILT  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE! 


THE  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
THAT  OFFERS  YOU... 

■  Two  year  equipment  warranty 

■  Commercial  quality  newspaper  flexibility 

■  28,000  impressions  per  hour 

■  4  color  any  page  -  any  section 

■  10  web  products 

I  Superior  tension  control 
I  Twinned  press  lines 
Multiple  formers 
I  Back  to  back  full  color 
I  Pneumatic  throw  offs 

■  Multiple  angle  bars 

■  Stacked  units 

■  2  page  jumps 

■  Running  register  on  every  couple 

■  And  much  more 

CrYVYT  WEBFRESS 
vZAZyCORPORAnON 

829  Houser  Way  North,  Renton,  Washington  98055 
Telephone:  (206)  228-6545  Telex  152589 


(Reprinted  from  an  earlier  edition  of  E&P) 


Color  quality  is 
“one  of  our  highest 
priorities,”  according  to 
Mike  Przybylek, 
production  manager. 


While  some  newspapers  have 
added  quality  assurance  staff  and  pro¬ 
cedures  as  a  means  of  assuring  a 
uniformly  neat  product,  USA  Today 
built  qu^ity  control  into  its  system 
before  it  began  publishing  in  Septem- 


Color  quality  control 

How  iVs  done  at  USA  Today 


USA 


TODAY 


By  George  Gameau 

How  does  USA  Today  uniformly 
print  more  than  1.3  million  copies  a 
day  of  the  nation's  most  strikingly  col¬ 
orful  newspaper  at  30  printing  plants 
scattered  across  the  country?  Is  it 
magic?  What’s  the  secret? 

People  who  visit  USA  Today 
headquarters  in  Rosslyn,  Va.,  just 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.,  frequently  ask  such 
questions.  And  well  they  should. 

In  less  than  30  months,  USA  Today 
blossomed  from  what  some  called  a 
harebrained  idea  into  the  nation’s 
third  largest  daily  newspaper. 

Its  dynamic  use  of  eye-grabbing 
color  graphics  of  the  kind  formerly 
considered  possible  only  in  maga¬ 
zines  has  forced  the  staid  newspaper 
industry  to  take  color  seriously. 

But  Scott  C.  Cornish,  quality  assur¬ 
ance  assistant  for  the  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  USA  Today’s  parent,  assures 
that  there  is  no  magic.  People  at  USA 
Today  are  flesh  and  blood,  not  sha¬ 
mans,  and  their  machines,  while  some 
of  the  most  technologically  advanced, 
are  available  off  the  shelf  from  ven¬ 
dors. 

“Everything  being  done  at  USA 


Today  has  been  done  before,”  Cor¬ 
nish  said.  “We  just  put  it  all 
together.” 

If  there  is  a  key  to  USA  Today’s 
success  in  producing  a  dazzlingly 
attractive  newspaper,  it  must  be  its 
people  and  its  system.  The  commit¬ 
ment  by  top  management  to  highest 
production  quality  is  reflected  in  the 
attention  given  to  detail  by  highly 
trained  people,  working  with  preci¬ 
sion  equipment,  according  to 
exhaustive  standards. 


“Everything  being  done 
at  USA  Today  has  been 
done  before,”  Cornish 
said.  “We  just  put  it  all 
together.” 


“USA  Today’s  secret  is  the  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  Give  people  the  tools  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  work  and  you  get 
USA  Today,”  Cornish  said.  “We  pay 
attention  to  details  more  than  a  lot  of 
people  do.  A  thousandth  of  an  inch 
means  something  to  us.” 

He  said  quality  begins  at  man¬ 
agement’s  top  levels,  where  human 
and  capital  resources  are  committed 
and  a  management  system  is 
established. 

“USA  Today  is  designed  for  read¬ 
ers  who  grew  up  as  viewers,”  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  chairman  said 
in  a  speech  recently,  and  its  content 
“is  as  visual  as  it  is  verbal.” 


ber  1982.  With  its  extensive  use  of 
process  color  photos,  tinted  borders, 
artwork  and  complicated  graphics, 
USA  Today  had  to  do  it  well  to  make 
it  work  in  a  newspaper. 

Color  quality  is  “one  of  our  highest 
priorities,’’  according  to  Mike 
Przybylek,  production  manager. 

USA  Today’s  production  system 
uses  an  extensive  set  of  built-in  stan¬ 
dards  to  control  as  scrupulously  as 
time  allows  as  many  variables  as 
possible. 

Machines  are  calibrated  daily,  film 
processors  are  monitored  hourly, 
color  densities  are  checked  frequent¬ 
ly,  color  ads  are  carefully  proofed, 
satellite  transmissions  are  checked 
for  accuracy  and  newspapers  from 
each  of  the  26  sites  are  checked  daily 
and  fully  evaluated  weekly. 
Deviations  exceeding  specified  toler¬ 
ances  are  unacceptable  and  efforts 
are  made  immediately  to  correct 
them. 

If  that’s  not  enough,  the  four- 
person  quality  assurance  staff 
includes  a  quality  control  lab  aimed  at 
assuring  that  ink,  paper,  and  other 
materials  delivered  by  vendors  meet 
standards. 
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“We’re  not  sitting  back  on  our 
laurels,”  Cornish  said.  “We’re  mov¬ 
ing  ahead.” 

What  follows  is  an  account  of  the 
measures  taken  to  keep  USA  Today 
looking  uniformly  bright  and  sharp  on 
newsstands  throughout  the  country. 
The  process  of  putting  the  paper 
together  was  described  by  Cornish 
and  Guido  Gomez,  print  manager, 
during  a  recent  tour  with  an  E&P 
reporter. 

Color  separations  of  most  editorial 
photos  are  made  on  two  Crosfield 
contact  screen  scanners,  a  640  and  a 
530.  The  scanners  are  calibrated  daily 
with  a  32-step  scale  for  each  color  and 
each  screen  size.  The  setting  is  made 
to  ensure  that  the  input  and  output 
units  are  in  synch. 


“We’re  not  sitting  back 
on  our  iaureis,’’  Cornish 
said.  “We’re  moving 
ahead.’’ 


A  Scitex  Pre-Sponse  image  pro¬ 
cessor  is  used  to  visualize  alterations, 
such  as  cropping  and  several  types  of 
color  manipulation,  that  are  routinely 
done  in  order  to  improve  the  printabil- 
ity  of  color  photos.  A  more  advanced 
image  processor  is  planned  to  be  on 
line  soon. 

The  scanners  can  output  up  to  a 
24x28-inch,  or  double  truck-sized, 
image.  A  DuPont  lith  processing  sys¬ 
tem  is  monitored  by  the  hour  and  re¬ 
sults  of  processor  performance  — 
development  speed  and  gradient  — 
are  recorded  on  a  chart. 

Graphics  and  artwork  are  created 
with  and  without  computers  by  a  well 
staffed  graphics  department. 

On  the  ad  side,  most  of  the  color 
advertising  is  sent  already  separated 
and  accompanied  by  a  proof  from  the 
New  York  office.  The  ads  are  viewed 
on  a  Hazeltine  previewer,  which  sim¬ 
ulates  dot  gain  and  color  corrections. 
Most  ads  arrive  designed  for  maga¬ 
zines.  Generally  they  must  be  re¬ 
duced  in  color  by  an  average  of  5%  to 
compensate  for  dot  gain. 

Gomez  decides  on  changes  that  will 
adapt  the  ad  to  printing  conditions  on 
various  presses  at  the  printing  sites. 
He  then  sends  the  ads  to  the  camera 
room  for  enlargements  and  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  separations. 

In  the  camera  room,  two  computer- 
controled  Chemco  Spartan  III  con¬ 
tact  screen  cameras  do  color  sepa¬ 
rations,  black-and-white  photos  and 
full  pages.  The  cameras  are  calibrated 
every  morning  using  a  gray  scale  to 
check  that  contiuous  tones  are  repro¬ 
duced  precisely.  Adjustment  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  compensate  for  possible  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  electric  power,  chemistry 
and  film. 

Chemistry  in  the  Log  E  processor 
of  one  camera  is  specially  formulated 
for  shooting  pages.  It  brings  out  the 
sharp  edges  of  text,  while  the  other 
camera’s  processor  uses  chemicals 
more  favorable  to  halftones.  Both 
processors  are  monitored  hourly  for 
development  speed  and  gradient  and 
results  are  charted.  The  chemicals  are 
automatically  replenished  to  keep 
them  operating  consistently. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  some 
wire  photos  that  arrive  without  suf¬ 
ficient  contrast,  USA  Today  routine¬ 
ly  takes  not  two  but  three  shots.  The 
extra  “bump”  exposure  boosts  con¬ 
trast. 

Color  ad  separations  are  checked 
before  being  sent  to  the  in-house 
pressroom,  where  plates  are  made  on 
an  automatic  platemaker.  Then  about 
300  proofs  are  printed  on  a  four-unit 
Goss  Community  web  offset  press. 
The  pressroom  is  designed  to 
approximate  conditions  at  the  USA 
Today’s  printing  sites. 

Presses  include  the  Goss  Metro  and 
Urbanite,  Harris  1650,  Hoe  Lithoma- 
tic  and  a  Publishers  Equipment  Corp. 
offset  conversion.  USA  Today’s 
proofs  are  checked  against  the 
agency’s  proof.  A  densitometer 
examines  color  bars  along  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  proof  page  and  densities 
must  fall  within  ±  .04  density  units  of 
standards. 

Ad  proofs  —  exactly  as  they  should 
look  in  the  newspaper — are  sent  days 
in  advance  of  printing  via  courier 
service  to  the  clients  and  to  each 
printing  site.  Small  test  circles  in 
crucial  areas  on  the  proofs  are  read 
with  a  densitometer  by  production 
coordinators  and  pressmen  at  printing 
sites  and  used  as  standards  against 
which  to  test  their  final  product. 
Variations  are  allowed  up  to  ±.02 
density  units  in  halftone  areas. 

USA  Today’s  graphics  and  photos, 
as  a  rule,  have  screen  rulings  between 
85  and  100  lines  per  inch.  Ads  are 
requested  at  133  lines  per  inch  to 
compensate  for  enlargement. 

Color  ads,  prepared  several  days  in 
advance,  are  transmitted  in  separa¬ 
tion  form  via  satellite.  Double  truck 
ad  separations  are  sent  via  courier 
since  USA  Today’s  electronic 
transmitting  equipment  cannot 
accommodate  material  larger  than  a 
full  page. 

At  USA  Today,  the  APS  typesetter 
outputs  are  checked  daily  with  a 
densitometer. 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  step  in 
creating  the  color  work  in  the  paper’s 
four  sections  takes  place  in  the 
camera  and  stripping  department  on 


the  12th  floor  of  the  USA  Today 
building  Sunday  through  Thursday 
evenings. 

The  48-page  paper  has  the  capacity 
for  16  full  color  pages.  Intricate 
editorial  color  graphics  such  as 
illustrations,  charts  and  weather 
maps  can  use  a  dozen  colors, 
flourographics  for  shading  and  color 
borders.  Sometimes  graphics  require 
up  to  26  overlays. 

For  stripping  work,  registration  is 
checked  by  crosshair  registration 
marks  at  the  top,  bottom  and  sides  of 
each  page.  Magnifying  glasses  are 
used  for  accuracy. 

Film  densities  are  spot  checked 
with  a  transmission  densitometer  to 
assure  tolerances  within  dot 
percentages  of  originals. 

Completed  pages  are  proofed  on 
color  keys,  a  set  of  plastic  overlays 
each  recording  one  color,  which  are 
then  compared  with  originals. 
Complete  pages  are  exposed  in 
vacuum  frames,  which  are  calibrated 
daily,  on  General  Photo  Products’ 
copy  white  velox  material. 

GPP  separation  prints  of  complete 
pages  are  scanned  on  Dacom  300 
equipment  at  800  lines  per  inch  and 


According  to  Cornish, 
the  quaiity  assurance 
assistant,  co/or 
reproduction  at  USA 
Today  is  such  that,  “We 
are  not  compared  to  a 
newspaper  anymore.  We 
are  compared  to 
magazines.” 


3,600  revolutions  per  minute  for 
editorial  material  and  1,200  lines  at 
2,400  revolutions  for  ads.  The 
information  is  compressed  and 
bounced  off  the  Westar  III  satellite. 

Fully  composed  pages  are  received 
at  the  printing  sites  where  they  are 
decompressed  and  recorded  on  film. 
As  a  check,  the  Washington  office 
likewise  receives  a  calibration  form 
on  film,  which  is  checked  for 
maximum  density  with  a  specially 
modified  Cosar  73  transmission 
densitometer.  Maximim  densities 
average  4.0. 

At  printing  sites,  whether  they  are 
Gannett  newspapers  or  others 
holding  contracts  with  USA  Today, 
there  is  usually  a  production 
coordinator.  All  sites  have  two 
densitometers  in  separate  viewing 
(Continued  on  page  33c) 
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Scanners  help 

(Continued  from  page  10c) 

Color  scannefs  produce  color  sepa- 
rations  from  transparancies  or 
opaque  pictures  in  about  15  minutes, 
liiey  are  about  four  times  faster  than 
direct-screen  separating  techniques. 

In  addition,  scanners  offer  a  host  of 
other  qualities.  Most  importantly, 
they  can  actually  improve  a  picture’s 
sharpness  and  color  balance.  They 
offer  instant  repeatability  of  images  in 
any  size  and  can  automatically  make 
adjustments  to  suit  press  conditions. 

Advanced  models  offer  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  larger  formats  to  accommo¬ 
date  double  truck  color  ads,  dot 
generation,  pagination  capability, 
sophisticated  imaging  capability  and 
achromatic  separation,  among  oth¬ 
ers. 


And  as  color  has  come 
of  age  In  rtewspapers,  so 
has  the  color  scanner, 
which  Is  fast  becoming 
an  Indispensable  part  of 
the  operation. 

Conventional  color  separation 
methods  use  a  light  passed  through 
the  color  transparancy  and  a  filter  to 
expose  a  piece  of  film  for  each  of  three 
or  four  colors  —  one  at  a  time. 

Color  scanners  use  various  types  of 
light  to  scan,  or  read,  the  original, 
translating  the  image  into  electronic 
information.  Then,  using  high  pow¬ 
ered  light  sources,  mostly  lasers,  they 
record  separations  of  each  primary 
color  on  separate  film  sheets. 

The  major  U.S.  marketers  of  color 
scanners  are:  Royal  Zenith  Corp., 
HCM  Graphic  Systems  Inc.,  Cros- 
field  Electronics  Inc.  and  DS  America 
Corp.  Each  offers  a  line  of  scanners 
from  entry  level  —  about  $100,000  — 
to  top  of  the  line,  ranging  as  high  as 
$340,000. 

Though  they  are  not  cheap,  basic 
model  scanners  today  are  cheaper 
than  they  were  several  years  ago.  For 
the  budget-conscious,  a  used  or  re¬ 
conditioned  model  can  be  had  for  as 
little  as  $35,000. 

There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  on 
how  many  separations  must  be  done 
daily  in  order  to  justify  the  cost  of  a 
color  scanner.  Nevertheless,  a  rule  of 
thumb  says  that  more  than  three  or 
four  separations  a  day  could  make  a 
scanner  pay. 

But  as  the  ANPA’s  Peter  Romano 
said,  ’’How  can  you  put  a  price  on 
quality?” 


That  was  about  the  reasoning  at  the 
Sun  Chronicle  in  Massachusetts. 
Publisher  Paul  Rixon  said,  “We  were 
motivated  by  product  improvement, 
we  weren’t  motivated  by  trying  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  cost.” 

The  relatively  small  (24,000  circula¬ 
tion)  newspaper  in  April  spent  about 
$100,0(X)  on  a  Royal  Zenith  4050E 
scanner.  “We  felt  that  investing 
$100,000  was  better  than  investing 
$30,(100,”  for  a  direct  screen  system, 
Rixon  said,  citing  speed,  ease  of 
operation  and  increased  color 
advertising  as  secondary  concerns. 

A  number  of  newspapers  with 
scanners  have  found  a  way  to  make 
them  pay  for  themselves:  by  doing 
color  separations  commercially, 
which  can  bring  in  substantial 
amounts  of  money. 

Cocoa  Today  in  Florida  does  50% 
of  the  work  on  its  Crosfield  Magna- 
scan  540  for  outside  firms,  According 
to  Carl  Sparks,  manager  of  camera 
and  platemaking. 

Sparks  said  the  machine  is  turning 
out  nearly  500  separations  a  month 
and  he  is  looking  for  a  second  scan¬ 
ner,  one  with  electronic  dot  genera¬ 
tion. 

With  more  and  better  color  photos 
on  the  editorial  side,  newspapers 
hope  to  benefit  from  advertisers  who 
want  good-looking  color  ads  but  balk 
at  what  have  been  uneven  results  in 
the  past.  Several  newspapers  have  re¬ 
ported  increased  advertising  with  the 
advent  of  improved  color  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Since  scanners  cut  the  time  it  takes 
to  make  a  separation  from  more  than 
an  hour  to  less  than  15  minutes,  news¬ 
papers  can  extend  deadlines  for  color 
photos  by  hours,  getting  more  late 
-breaking  color  news  photos  to  press 
than  ever  before. 

Bill  Howard  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
newspapers  recalled  when  a  ship 
plowed  into  a  bridge  several  years  ago 
at  7:30  A.M.  By  presstime  at  11:55 
A.M. ,  two  full  pages  containing  about 
a  dozen  full-color  photos  were 
included  in  afternoon  editions  —  a 
feat  that  would  have  been  impossible 
without  a  scanner. 

It  may  seem  as  though  a  color  scan¬ 
ner  is  an  end-all  for  color  newspaper 
work,  but  a  scanner  alone  does  not 
produce  good  color  work.  It’s  only  as 
good  as  the  people  who  work  it,  and 
the  end  result  is  only  as  good  as  the 
worst  of  people  and  machines  from 
the  camera  to  the  press.  Producing 
quality  color  work  in  newspapers 
takes  a  commitment  from  top  man¬ 
agement,  according  to  quality  control 
people. 

Though  scanners  reduce  much  of 
the  human  decision-making, 
operators  must  be  highly  skilled  if 


they  are  to  produce  top-quality  sepa¬ 
rations.  Educated  and  experienced 
operators  must  coordinate  with 
camera  work,  platemaking  and  print¬ 
ing  in  order  to  get  the  best  color  repro¬ 
ductions. 

Vendors  typically  offer  training  for 
operators  of  their  equipment  and  the 
AN PA  offers  courses  on  color  scan¬ 
ners. 

Newspapers  reported  it  took  sever¬ 
al  months  to  get  their  scanners 
operating  smoothly. 

The  conditions  for  scanner 
operation  must  be  controlled.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  generally  call  for  a 
separate,  dust-free,  darkroom  with 
temperature  and  humidity  controls 
and  a  direct  power  hookup  to  prevent 
surges.  One  newspaper  reported  pro¬ 
blems  because  it  did  not  replace  its  old 
film  development  system  when  it 
bought  a  scanner. 


Preliminary  results  of 
the  ANPA  survey  show 
14%  of  580  responding 
newspapers  have 
scanners. 


Scanners  in  general  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  capabilities.  They  can 
through  masking  sharpen  images. 
They  can  brighten  or  darken  pictures, 
bring  out  shadows  or  tones,  lighten  or 
darken  specific  colors.  Some  can  add 
colored  borders  and  backgrounds. 
They  can  automatically  adjust  for  the 
dot  gain  of  a  specific  printing  system. 
They  can  reproduce  the  same  sepa¬ 
rations  at  any  time  in  any  size. 

Basic  scanners  employ  screens  that 
determine  the  dot  matrix,  but  many 
advanced  models  generate  dots  elec¬ 
tronically.  The  scanners  with 
screens,  simpler  and  cheaper,  satisfy 
most  newspaper  needs. 

But  dot  generation  will  be  a  growing 
influence,  according  to  sales  and 
news  people.  While  the  ability  to  elec¬ 
tronically  generate  dots  is  critical  in 
commercial  color  work,  it  is  less 
important  in  newspapers  currently. 
But  that  promises  to  change  as  pre¬ 
press  functions  become  more  com¬ 
puterized. 

Another  trend  that  could  grow  in 
scanners  is  achromatic,  alternately 
known  as  polychromatic,  color  re¬ 
moval  (PCR)  or  gray-component 
replacement  (GCR),  which  entails 
removing  the  least  desirable  primary 
color  and  replacing  it  with  black  ink. 
The  technique  is  designed  to  improve 
color  reproductions  and  to  save  con- 
siderable  sums  of  money  on 
expensive  color  inks. 
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10  maladies  of  newspaper  color 


By  Bill  Dunn 

For  many  editors,  the  mastery  of 
color  is  about  as  difficult  and  frustrat¬ 
ing  as  solving  a  Rubik’s  Cube. 

After  all,  we  word  people  bring  to 
the  task  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  color  that  stems  from  our  childho^ 
experiences  with  crayons  and  funny 
books,  and  later,  from  watching  the 
man  at  the  hardware  store  mix  paint. 

Not  all  of  us  have  learned  to  speak 
the  language  of  art.  Some  of  us  have  to 
struggle  just  to  listen  to  it ...  to  our 
production  people,  that  is,  and  to 
artists  trying  to  explain  color. 

Others,  I  suspect,  think  color  is  just 
a  whole  lot  simpler  than  it  really  is. 

Production  and  quality  control 
experts  will  convince  us  that  is  falla¬ 
cious.  For  now,  however,  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  some  basic  ways  to 
improve  your  newspaper’s  color, 
even  if  you  don’t  understand  the  sci¬ 
ence  or  magic  of  color. 

These  ideas  have  more  to  do  with 
logic  and  simple  human  perception 
and  good  journalism  than  they  do  with 
technicalities. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  poor 
color  has  a  negative  effect  on  readers. 
Many  —  especially  those  who  have 
read  newspapers  for  most  of  their 
lives — say  they  would  rather  have  no 
color  than  poor  color.  Younger  read 
ers,  it  seems,  are  a  bit  more  tolerant  of 
our  misfires.  But  remember,  they 
have  grown  up  with  color  tv,  movies, 
slick  color  magazines  and  video  giz¬ 
mos  and  are  quick  to  recognize  color 
quality. 

So,  I’m  suggesting  that  the  first  step 
editors  can  take  to  improve  color  at 
their  newspapers  is  to  develop  a  much 
keener  appreciation  of  color,  a  nose 
for  hues,  if  you  will. 

To  learn  how  to  spot  the  bad 
stuff .  .  .  and  omit  it  with  the  same 
fiiry  they  would  a  cliche  or  dangling 
participle.  The  challenge,  in  other 
words,  is  to  become  better  editors  of 
color.  , 

Wage  war  against  bad  color.  In 
becoming  a  more  severe  critic,  your 
color  product  can’t  help  but  improve. 

Here  are  some  10  color  maladies 
that  every  editor  can  spot  and  treat 
without  an  advanced  degree  in  color 
technology.  At  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
which  began  experimenting  with 
color  thirty  some  years  ago,  we’ve 


(Excerpts  from  a  discussion  by  Bill 
Dunn,  managing  editor  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  at  a  1984  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  color  semi¬ 
nar  in  Fort  Myers,  Florida.) 


learned  most  of  these  lessons  the  hard 
way. 

1.  FRONT  PAGE  FUNNIES  — 
Because  many  newspapers  only  prev¬ 
ious  experience  with  color  is  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics,  they  bring  to  the  news  the 
same  cartoonish  tendencies.  The 
front  page  is  cheapened  by  crudely 
drawn  art  and  garish  color  schemes 
that  diminish  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  news. 

2.  THE  BETSY  ROSS  REFLEX  — 
In  discovering  color,  many  newspap¬ 
ers  seem  stricken  by  compulsive 
patriotism,  adopting  all  variety  of 
standing  red,  white  and  blue  (and 
pink,  white  and  blue)  color  schemes. 
The  convenience  of  these  standard 
press  inks  lures  us  to  overuse  them, 
resulting  in  front  pages  that  take  on 
the  flavor  of  a  Marine  recruiting  pos¬ 
ter. 

3.  HAWAIIAN  SHIRT  SYN¬ 
DROME  —  Sometimes  referred  to  as 
(God  forbid)  the  “Florida  Syn¬ 
drome”,  or  the  “Beach  Ball  Syn¬ 
drome,”  this  malady  is  manifested  by 
wild  and  loud  groupings  of  related  or 
unrelated  images  arranged  with  no 
thought  to  the  visual  stimuli  projected 
by  the  whole  page.  The  more  pieces  of 
color  on  a  single  page,  the  more  this 
problem  can  haunt  you. 

4.  MONEYSWORTH  MENTAL¬ 
ITY  —  Commonly  described  as 
“color  for  color  sake,”  this  problem 
results  when  editors  use  color 
“because  it’s  available”  rather  than 
as  a  communications  tool.  Roughly 
analogous  to  a  chefs  putting  every 
spice  in  the  spice  rack  into  each 
recipe. 

5.  REAGANITIS  —  The  failure  to 
realize  that  politicians  and  most  offi¬ 
cials  who  make  news  aren’t  very  col¬ 
orful.  They  wear  gray,  blue,  black  and 
beige  suits  and,  purely  from  a  color 
standpoint,  make  better  black-and- 
white  subjects.  Generally,  this  holds 
true  for  ordinary  people  in  many 
ordinary  news  situations.  Human 
flesh  tones,  by  themselves  as  the 
dominant  element  of  a  photo  —  as  in 
mug  shots,  for  example —  simply 
aren’t  very  colorful.  Photographers 
should  carry  both  color  and  black- 
and-white  film  in  loaded  cameras  and 
be  encouraged  to  make  on  the  spot 
decisions  which  to  use  or  whether  to 
try  both. 

6.  THE  BLUES  —  The  mind’s  eye 
assumes  the  sky  is  blue,  but  on  many 
days  it  isn’t.  It’s  a  dull  gray,  or  white, 
or  overcast,  or,  at  best,  faintly  blue. 
Failing  to  judge  the  sky  on  a  picture- 
by-picture  basis  and  to  crop  or  edit 
accordingly  will  be  responsible  for  a 


lot  of  disappointing  color. 

7.  GANG-GREEN  —  Like  the 
blues,  this  mindset  occurs  when, 
without  really  looking,  photographers 
and  photo  editors  see  all  natural  fauna 
and  foliage  in  the  background  of  pic¬ 
tures  as  nice,  rich  green. 

Take  a  closer  look  and  you’ll  often 
find  that  the  greens  are  dulled  by  sha¬ 
dows  or  browned  by  heat  or  grayed  by 
seasonal  cold  and  simply  cannot  con¬ 
tribute  any  brilliance  to  your  color 
reproduction. 

8.  FALLING  ON  YOUR  ASPHALT 
— Asphalt  and  concrete  are  not  color¬ 
ful  yet  you  see  a  lot  of  unappealing 
gray  in  various  color  news  photos. 

Photographers  could  help  alleviate 
this  problem  by  shooting  tighter  than 
they  might  naturally  do  with  black- 
and-white  and  by  finding  a  colorful 
focal  point  in  an  otherwise  gray  situa¬ 
tion. 

It  will  pay  to  invest  in  some  good 
equipment  that  will  enable  you  to  con¬ 
vert  good  but  gray  color  news  photos 
into  black-and-white. 

9.  YELLOW  FEVER  —  Although 
yellow  is  a  high  visibility  color,  its 
gross  overuse  in  newspaper  tint 
blocks  not  only  looks  cheap  but  is 
hard  to  read,  jarring  the  reader  away 
from  the  very  text  it  is  there  to  attract. 

Tint  blocks  are  best  reserved  for 
promotional  matter  and  only  rarely 
for  body  text  with  a  maximum  of 
seven  paragraphs. 

Yellow  is  best  used  sparingly,  for 
example,  as  an  accent  or  directional 
device  in  graphics  and  promos. 

10.  ARTRITIS — Pretty  pictures 
of  sunsets  and  silhouetted  fishermen 
and  pigeons  perched  atop  park 
benches  are  simply  an  excuse  to  cele¬ 
brate  color’s  sensory  pleasure.  But 
they  are  not  news. 

If  we  don’t  demand  newsier  content 
in  color  visuals,  the  pressure  to  get  on 
the  color  bandwagon  and  to  get  our 
moneys  worth  with  color  threatens  to 
make  our  newspapers  softer. 

A  final  thought  about  the  colors  we 
choose: 

Many  papers  change  their  per¬ 
sonalities  from  day  to  day  by  arbitrary 
and  capricious  color  selection.  This 
would  be  like  the  San  Diego  Chargers 
changing  the  colors  on  team  uniforms 
from  game  to  game,  or  Kodak  or 
Campbell’s  Soup  straying  from  their 
distinctive  corporate  colors  with  each 
new  batch  of  products  they  produce. 

The  page  sould  be  seen  in  two  parts, 
however,  —  the  fixed  portion  and  the 
news  hole. 

(Continued  on  page  40c) 
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and  they  can  confer  among  one  another,  they  generally  can 
sort  out  the  problems. 

Q:  What  about  the  use  of  color  —  the  editorial  use  of 
color?  Has  it  opened  up  any  new  areas  for  you?  Given  you 
any  new  direction? 

Anderson:  Well,  it  has  caused  us  to  change  our  thinking 
a  little  bit  and  it  has  caused  us  some  very  specific  technical 
changes.  The  photographers  had  to  learn  how  to  shoot 
color  and  there  aren’t  a  lot  of  newspaper  photographers 
who  can  shoot  color  well.  So  we  have  home  grown  them. 
We  have  brought  in  people  from  outside  and  people  who 
are  on  the  staff  and  people  who  understand  how  to  light 
things  and  said  this  is  what  you  have  to  do  to  be  able  to 
shoot  color. 

We  invested  a  lot  of  money  in  portable  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  able  to  shoot.  We  shoot  basketball  games  at  the 
Forum  in  Los  Angeles,  we’ve  paid  to  have  the  lights  rigged 
up  in  the  rafters  so  that  we  could  shoot  and  have  it  lit. 

We  don’t  use  flashes  attached  at  floor  level.  We  use 
them  up  above  and  the  result  is  we  get  Sports  Illustrated 
quality  color  from  that.  So  that’s  a  technical  thing  that 
we’ve  done  to  change. 

New  avenues,  new  thinking.  All  of  those  things  are  part 
of  the  personality  of  the  newspaper.  What’s  going  to  make 
this  newspaper  exciting  for  readers,  fun  for  readers. 

We  have  a  basic  philosophy  around  here  and  that  is  that 
no  one  has  any  duty  to  read  the  newspaper.  We  have  to 
make  it  compelling.  And  part  of  that  is  to  say  it’s  visually 
exciting  as  well  as  editorially  very  strong. 

One  of  the  things  that’s  interesting  about  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  since  we  started  using  color  particularly  well  is 
the  response  from  readers  in  terms  of  wanting  to  buy  those 
photographs.  It’s  not  a  great  profit  center  for  us.  But  it  is 
profitable  for  us  to  be  able  to  sell  a  photograph  that  we’ve 
already  published  in  the  newspaper. 

We  paid  for  that  once,  we’ve  gotten  our  worth  out  of  it, 
and  we  can  sell  it  in  one  of  a  couple  of  ways.  We  can  sell  it 
to  another  publication. 

For  example,  a  month  or  so  ago  when  a  woman  in 
Orange  County  had  septuplets  we  had  a  photograph  of  her 
in  color  that  no  one  else  had.  And  we  were  offered  $5,000 
for  that  photograph.  We  gave  almost  all  of  that  to  the 
photographer,  but  it  brought  in  money  to  the  newspaper. 

If  we  wanted  to  get  really  serious  about  that  we  could 
sell  a  lot  of  color  photographs  to  other  publications.  And 
then  there’s  the  reader  who  says  that  was  a  wonderful 
photograph,  “I’d  like  to  have  that  on  my  wall.’’  Or  “that’s 
the  best  portrait  that’s  ever  been  made  of  me.  I’d  like  to 
have  a  copy  if  it.”  And  they  want  a  big  copy  of  it  and  they 
want  it  in  color  and  we’ll  sell  it. 

So  those  are  little  bits  of  money  that  are  coming  in,  but 
it’s  nice  to  know  that  people  want  them  so  much  that 
they’re  going  to  keep  them  forever.  That’s  just  a  nice  little 
ego  boost  for  us. 

Q:  Well,  talking  about  ego  now  tell  us  about  the  Olympics 
and  your  great  pride. 

Anderson:  Oh,  the  Olympics  was  just  an  amazing  hap¬ 
pening.  The  Olympics  were  the  biggest  news  challenge 
that  we’ve  had,  certainly  in  the  five  years  that  I’ve  been 
here  and  maybe  for  some  time  to  come. 

Talking  about  just  an  extraordinary  coverage  problem. 
Venue  strewn  all  over  Southern  California  and  access 
severely  limited.  We  have  a  terrific  group  of  photo¬ 
graphers  here  but  the  International  Olympics  Committee, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  told  us  that  we  could  only  have 
three  photographers  credentialed  to  shoot  the  Olympics, 
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and  you  couldn’t  bring  in  anybody  else  to  shoot  on  a  day 
off  or  anything  like  that. 

So  for  16  days  we  had  three  photographers  who  were 
credentialed  and  they  had  to  shoot  everything.  And  given 
our  requirements  that  everything  was  going  to  be  in  color, 
that’s  all  they  shot.  Simply  color.  And  we  were  going  to 
use  black  and  white  from  the  wire  services  but  our  photo¬ 
graphers  shot  no  black  and  white  during  that  time. 

We  spent  $25,000  in  film  during  that  two-week  period  to 
shoot  in  color.  Those  guys  had  to  work  anywhere  from  12- 
to  16-hour  days,  16  days  straight,  to  be  able  to  cover  the 
things  we  wanted  to  cover.  Well  it  was  marvelous.  Every¬ 
body  in  this  whole  operation  made  the  commitment  to 
make  this  coverage  the  absolute  best  we  possibly  could 
make  it,  pushing  everybody  to  the  limit. 

So  we  have,  for  example,  the  pressroom  which  has  to 
start  the  presses  late  and  still  try  to  get  papers  done  on  time 
so  that  they  can  be  delivered.  Circulation  adjusted  to 
schedule,  transportation  adjusted  to  schedule,  advertising 
cleared  off  sections’  backs  for  us.  We’d  create  a  whole 
separate  section  that’s  strictly  devoted  to  the  Olympics 
every  day,  at  least  12  pages,  frequently  larger  than  that. 

And  within  that  situation  we  have  color  on  the  front  and 
on  the  back  and  on  an  inside  page  almost  every  day.  So  we 
asked  the  photographers  to  just  do  extraordinary  things 
and  they  did.  They  responded  exceptionally  well. 

In  the  two-week  period,  we  published  187  color  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  Olympics.  We  published  another  1 13  color 
photographs  that  were  not  Olympics-related,  so  we  had 
300  color  photographs  in  the  paper  in  that  two-week 
period  —  an  astonishing  task. 

We  asked  the  color  lab  which  makes  the  separations  to 
take  as  many  as  16  photographs  in  color  on  deadline  and 
separate  those  and  make  them  ready  for  the  paper  the  next 
day. 

We  would  walk  back  at  10:00  at  night  and  say  we’ve  got 
to  change  this,  we’ve  just  got  to  change  it.  We’ve  got  a 
much  better  photograph  here.  We  can’t  do  it  tomorrow, 
we’ve  got  to  do  it  today. 

It  was  an  amazing  team  effort.  I  use  “amazing.”  I  don’t 
know  what  other  word  to  use.  I  mean  it  was  astonishing  to 
me  that  all  of  this  could  happen  in  the  context  and  confines 
of  putting  out  a  daily  newspaper.  But  we  made  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  do  it  and  people  just  went  way,  way  beyond  what 
they  reasonably  could  have  been  asked  to  do  to  make  it  all 
happen. 

And  day  in  and  day  out  people  said  you  have  the  best 
Olympics  coverage  going  in  southern  California  because  1 
think  a  lot  of  that  had  to  do  with  the  striking  visual  pre¬ 
sentation  we  made  in  the  form  of  color. 

The  competition  was  using  one,  maybe  two  color  photos 
a  day.  They  just  couldn’t  do  any  more  than  that  and  we 
were  in  a  situation  where  we  could  just  take  full  advantage 
of  our  ability  to  do  color  and  do  it  well. 

So  that’s  what  we  did.  At  the  time,  we  looked  at  it  and 
we  said  this  is  pretty  good  stuff.  I  remember  coming  down 
in  the  early  days  and  I  edited  film  myself  in  the  beginning 
so  that  we  could  all  have  a  feel  for  what  I  wanted  in  the 
paper. 

I  would  look  at  these  things  and  say  this  is  terrific,  this  is 
really  great.  Those  guys  are  doing  a  great  job.  Then  after  it 
was  all  done  and  everybody  collapsed,  you  know,  and  the 
paper  went  to  hell  for  awhile  and  there  was  this  great 
post-Olympic  letdown,  and  you  know  a  couple  of  months 
later  we  looked  back  at  it  and  said  we  did  some  really  good 
stuff. 

(Continued  on  page  36c) 
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So  come  January  we  get  the  notice  from  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Board  that  it’s  time  to  turn  in  your  entries  and  we 
stepped  back  and  we  looked  and  said  we  really  ought  to 
enter  our  Olympic  stuff  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize  competition. 

So  we  pulled  together  20  different  photographs  from  the 
187  that  we  had  run,  representing  the  work  of  the  three 
credentialed  photographers  and  one  photograph  from  a 
non-credentialed  photographer  that  was  made  at  the  bike 
race  in  Mission  Viejo.  At  the  bike  race  there  were  more 
opportunities  to  photograph  and  it  wasn't  confined  so  you 
could  have  non-credentialed  photographers. 

We  took  one  of  those  photos  and  19  others  from  the 
other  three  and  entered  that.  We  entered  that  in  feature 
photography  because  we  thought  that  —  given  the  com¬ 
petition  from  the  people  who  had  been  to  Ethiopia,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  those  places  —  we’d  probably 
stand  a  better  chance  competing  in  feature  photography. 

The  jury  met,  one  jury  for  both  categories  moved  us  to 
news,  and  some  of  the  Ethiopian  things  to  feature,  and 
recommended  to  the  Pulitzer  board  us  and  two  other  en¬ 
tries.  The  Pulitzer  board  gave  us  the  prize  for  news  photo¬ 
graphy. 

That  was  great,  it  was  a  great  thrill  to  have  that  happen 
and  everyone  felt  this  whole  vindication  for  all  the  work 
that  had  gone  into  this  Olympic  effort.  To  have  that  happen 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  newspaper  and  to  have 
everybody  able  to  share  in  that  was  really  a  very,  very 
special  moment. 

And  as  a  surprise  to  our  staff,  even  the  publisher  didn’t 
know  about  it,  but  a  small  group  of  us,  about  a  half-dozen 
or  so,  at  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  the  Register  put  together  this  book,  Olympic  Port¬ 
folio,  and  as  a  surprise  we  mailed  copies  out  to  all  of  our 
associates  —  a  complete  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky  surprise. 

And  in  it  we  published  a  picture  of  each  of  the  pages  as 
well  as  the  photographs  themselves,  along  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  photograph  from  the  photographer’s  perspec¬ 
tive.  When  you  looked  at  it,  you’d  stand  back  and  say 
these  are  just  marvelous  photographs.  Forget  that  they’re 
in  color,  they’re  just  absolutely  marvelous  photographs. 

And  taken  as  a  body  of  work  it’s  just  astonishing.  So  that 
was  a  really  nice  thing  to  have  happen,  to  have  all  of  that 
work  be  reflected  in  a  collection,  if  you  will,  of  something 
to  hang  onto  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Q:  For  everyday  purposes  how  were  those  photographers 
trained? 

Anderson:  The  three  who  were  credentialed  all  came 
from  other  papers.  One  came  from  Des  Moines.  His  color 
experience  was  shooting  a  little  bit  for  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Des  Moines  Register.  We  hired  the  wonder  boy, 
25-year-old  Brian  Smith,  from  New  Orleans,  and  he  hadn’t 
shot  color.  Hal  Stolzley  had  done  some  freelancing  in 
Chicago  and  was  actually  working  in  San  Bernardino  and 
had  shot  some  color. 

But  basically  what  we  do  is  when  we  hire  somebody  we 
say  this  is  what  we  expect.  It’s  a  little  different  ball  game  to 
shoot  color,  but  the  first  thing  we  want  is  the  eye.  And 
once  we  have  the  eye  and  the  feel  that  they  can  expose 
things  —  you  see  that  through  their  black  and  white  work 
—  then  you  say  this  is  what  you  have  to  do  to  expose  it 
properly  for  color. 

Every  photographer  who  has  ever  worked  for  a  news¬ 
paper  has  shot  in  color.  I  mean  most  of  them  have  color  — 
have  photography  as  a  little  bit  of  a  hobby  too  and  like  to 
shoot  things  in  slides. 

Q:  Who’s  the  “we”  that  does  that? 

Anderson:  That  is  the  photo  director  essentially,  Ron 


Mann,  who  just  constantly  is  working  with  them  to  im¬ 
prove  their  work.  Both  from  a  conscience  standpoint  and 
from  a  reproducibility  standpoint. 

We  talked  a  lot  about  what  it  takes  to  reproduce  color 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that’s  special.  That  does  require 
something  different  than  a  photographer  going  out  and 
exposing  a  black  and  white  negative.  There’s  no  question 
that’s  different. 

But  what  we  have  to  have  then  is  an  extra  special  person 
who’s  willing  to  do  that  and  also  has  a  great  eye  for 
capturing  the  moment.  That’s  not  easy  but  it’s  part  of  our 
job  to  find  those  people. 

Q:  You  said  that  there’s  some  difference  between  what 
you  put  on  the  wall  and  there  are  specific  things  you  need  to 
get  for  a  good  reproducible  transparency  for  the  newspaper. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  those  things  are? 

Anderson:  Sure,  first  of  all  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  exposure.  You  can’t  have  oversaturation  with  color. 
You  just  can’t  have  that.  Color  can  be  corrected  in  a 
transparency,  but  you  don’t  want  to  have  any  color  cast  to 
the  transparency  either. 

There  is  some  of  that  in  a  natural  situation,  but  you  have 
to  be  careful  of  knowing  what  a  color  shift  is  going  to  do  to 
the  transparency  so  you  have  to  be  very  aware  of  that. 
That’s  just  something  that’s  in  your  head,  knowing  how 
you’re  going  to  expose  it. 

But  you  certainly  can  have  too  little  color  in  a  trans¬ 
parency,  or  way  too  much  too.  So  that’s  a  real  key  differ¬ 
ence.  When  you  put  something  up  on  the  wall  it’s  going  to 
be  very  vibrant,  very  colorful,  lots  of  color.  You  probably 
can’t  have  too  much  when  you  put  it  up  on  the  screen.  You 
can  when  you’re  trying  to  get  it  separated  for  newspaper 
purposes.  So  that’s  the  major  difference. 

Q:  What  would  your  advice  be  to  a  paper  —  to  an  editor 
of  a  paper  that  was  starting  out  with  a  big  color  program? 

Anderson:  It’s  very  simple.  You  must  make  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  commitment  to  do  it  well.  Mediocrity  is  easy  to 
accomplish.  Excellence  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish  and 
you  have  to  make  the  commitment.  It  takes  time.  You 
can’t  expect  it  to  happen  overnight.  You  can’t  short¬ 
change  yourself  in  terms  of  the  time  it  takes  for  a  photo¬ 
grapher  to  do  it  right  to  start  with. 

You  have  to  give  the  photographers  some  time  on  an 
assignment.  You  have  to  make  the  commitment  in  terms  of 
equipment.  It  costs  money  to  do  color  well.  It  takes  time,  it 
takes  patience,  and  most  of  all  it  takes  somebody  at  the  top 
who  says  we  are  going  to  do  this  and  we  are  going  to  do  it 
right. 

And  if  if  you  have  those  elements  —  that  sounds  sim¬ 
plistic,  but  it  is  not  simplistic.  It  is  a  very  difficult  undertak¬ 
ing  to  do  it  properly,  but  you  have  to  make  that  commit¬ 
ment.  It’s  not  going  to  happen  on  the  cheap,  it’s  not  going 
to  happen  quickly,  and  it’s  not  going  to  be  easy.  There’s 
going  to  be  lots  and  lots  of  hair-tearing  to  make  it  all  work. 

But  that’s  part  of  the  process.  It’s  not  like  something 
where  you  can  sit  down  tomorrow  and  change  it.  You  can’t 
change  color  overnight.  So  stick  with  it.  That’s  important. 

When  you  say  what  advice  would  I  give  to  an  editor.  I’d 
give  that  to  an  editor,  but  the  first  person  I  would  talk  to 
would  be  the  publisher.  And  I’d  say  listen  to  this.  If  you 
say  it’s  going  to  be  done,  it  will  be  done.  The  editor  can’t 
ordain  that,  the  publisher  can. 

Because  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  newsroom,  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  production  department,  it  has  to  be  done  in  the 
pressroom.  All  of  those,  all  of  the  people  have  to  work 
very  closely  together  to  make  it  happen. 
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ending  up  with  25-year-old  presses.  So  why  not  just  buy  j 
new?  i 

So  we  began  scouring  the  world  literally  looking  for  a  [ 
mix  and  match  of  equipment  that  would  lead  us  into  some-  ( 

thing  that  was  far  different  than  had  ever  been  conceived 
of,  at  less  cost  than  most  newspapers  would  ever  try.  t 
Q:  Were  the  specs  on  that  designed  by  your  production  < 
people  or  did  your  marketing  people  and  circulation  people  { 
have  some  input? 

Borg:  Originally  we  started  off  with  a  mailroom  deci-  1 
sion.  And  that  backed  up  into  a  press  decision.  Once  we  1 
got  to  that  point  of  the  decision  tree,  we  got  the  marketing  ^ 
people  involved,  originally  advertising,  and  said  to  the  t 
advertising  department,  “Okay,  what  do  you  need  to  real-  j 
ly  increase  market  share?  What  do  you  need  to  sell  nation-  1 
al  advertising?  What  do  you  see  and  what  do  your  advertis¬ 
ers  and  customers  see  as  the  need  for  this  newspaper  10  < 

years  down  the  road?” 

Q:  Now  from  the  time  you  decided  what  equipment  you  < 
were  going  to  buy,  how  much  time  did  it  take  to  have  it  up  J 
and  running? 

Borg:  There  was  a  2'/2-year  planning  process  that  began  | 
in  1977.  Contracts  in  effect  were  signed  in  1980,  and  we  i 
were  up  and  running  in  the  summer  of  1982.  I 

Q:  So  a  little  over  two  years  passed  from  the  time  you  ( 
signed  contracts  until  the  time  you  were  actually  oper-  1 
ational.  i 

Borg:  And  that  basically  was  the  time  it  required  the 
Japanese  to  build  a  press  from  scratch,  erect  it,  have  us  1 
send  14  people  to  Japan  to  work  on  it  for  a  month  to  i 
become  accustomed  to  it,  dismantle  the  press,  crate  it,  | 
ship  it  to  the  United  States,  and  re-erect  it.  i 

Q:  Did  you  during  that  period  of  time  have  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  retraining  of  the  personnel  here  or  was  it  pretty 
much  the  same  as  they  had  always  done? 

Borg:  It  was  a  tremendous  amount.  We  created  task 
forces  in  every  department,  with  advertising  artists  going  | 
out  to  ad  agencies  to  find  out  how  they  used  colors  for  their  ' 

magazine  work.  That’s  the  kind  of  quality  we  wanted.  i 
We  sent  pressmen  to  a  number  of  newspapers  that  were 
very,  very  big  in  color  a  la  the  Army  Times,  the  St.  Peters-  \ 
burg  Times,  Tampa.  We  sent  them  down  to  the  Washing-  i 
ton  Post  which  had  just  installed  a  TKS  press  very  similar  ( 
to  our  own.  We  sent  people  to  graphics  houses  to  learn  i 

how  to  scan.  We  sent  out  and  bought  one  scanner  to  start  I 

with .  Six  months  later  we  were  doing  so  much  scanning  we  ( 

added  the  second  scanner.  (See  related  story  on  color  i 
scanners  in  this  issue.)  : 

We  sent  editorial  artists  out  to  various  newspapers  to  i 
learn  how  to  use  color,  what  can  mix,  what  can  match,  ( 
what  works,  what  doesn’t  work.  I  would  say  that  there 
were  perhaps  as  many  as  12  different  teams  at  different 
times  who  traveled  maybe  100,000  miles  and  we  just  made  l 

do  without  those  people  for  those  periods  of  time,  and  ( 
other  people  filled  in. 

It  was  a  difficult  process  but  everybody  has  survived  the  ( 
trauma.  i 

Q:  When  you  got  all  of  this  training  done,  and  you  went  i 
operational,  were  there  any  morale  problems  with  personnel 
in  any  departments  of  the  plant  at  any  point? 

Borg:  Probably  in  the  pressroom.  We  tried  to  do  a  i 
cutover  to  one  offset  press  and  hoped  to  get  up  to  speed  on 
the  one  offset,  still  allowing  us  the  one  letterpress  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  fill  in  the  vacuum. 

And  within  about  two  weeks  after  we  started  the  first 
offset  press,  we  had  to  cut  all  the  conveyor  belts  from  the 
press  room  into  the  mail  room,  utilizing  just  the  one  offset 


press  and  one  letterpress.  And  we  blew  a  $40,()(X)  transfor¬ 
mer  on  the  last  letterpress,  and  instead  of  getting  it  re¬ 
paired  or  replacing  it,  we  had  decided  to  go  with  the  second 
offset  and  tried  it  a  little  bit  too  quickly. 

The  men  became  very,  very  nervous.  They  were  setting 
too  much  water  in  motion,  then  they  would  compensate  by 
adding  more  ink,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  had  a  devil  of  a  time 
getting  out  of  here  for  about  2'/2  months. 

From  a  morale  standpoint  it  was  a  problem  that  every¬ 
thing  that  they  knew  in  the  past  about  letterpress  was  not 
transportable.  All  of  the  training  sessions  that  we  had  had 
with  the  Japanese  helping  to  train  our  people,  with  all  the 
training  that  they  had  had  at  the  Washington  Post  —  1 
guess  in  their  nervousness  it  just  went  completely  out  of 
their  heads  and  it  ended  up  being  a  heck  of  a  problem. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  ’82  things  ironed 
out  and  we  were  back  relatively  on  schedule. 

Q:  Could  you  put  a  ballpark  figure  on  the  whole  capital 
expense  involved  and  do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to 
justify  that  over  time  either  either  short-term  or  long-term? 

Borg:  Well,  on  the  color  alone  I  would  say,  from  the 
prepress  processing  to  color  scanners,  we  had  to  build  a 
new  press  room,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  two  new 
presses,  and  it  is  100%  automated.  We  have  29  microproc¬ 
essors  that  run  the  press,  load  the  reels,  etc.  The  total  bill 
for  color  by  itself  I  estimate  at  somewhere  around  $12 
million. 

The  pressroom  is  about  another  $6  million,  the  presses 
themselves,  installed,  about  $25.5  million.  But  we  did 
many  other  things  including  a  mailroom,  a  mailroom  ex¬ 
pansion,  office  expansion,  so  my  total  bill  was  about  $75 
million  and  we’re  still  building. 

I  anticipate  another  $15  million  in  the  next  18  months. 

Q:  And  you  think  you’ll  be  able  to  justify  that  by  the  year 
2000  or  by  the  year  1995? 

Borg:  It’s  literally  impossible.  I  think  that  somebody  in  a 
privately  held  company  has  got  to  make  a  decision  about 
what  the  future  is  and  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
is. 

I  realize  that  in  a  publicly  held  company  that  is  some¬ 
thing  far,  far  more  difficult  to  do.  Except  Gannett  has  done 
it  with  USA  Today.  But  it’s  necessary  if  this  industry  is 
ever  going  to  try  to  regain  part  of  that  linage  in  national  that 
it  lost  —  the  linage  that  Thurman  Pierce  has  told  us  about, 
that  Four  As  tell  us  because  of  pricing,  etc.,  etc.,  that  all  of 
our  major  retailers  tell  us  —  that  we’re  losing  because  of 
reproduction  problems.  I  daresay  that  on  a  certain  kind  of 
scale  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  certainly 
above  100,000,  has  got  to  make  that  investment  and  that 
commitment  or  we’re  going  to  continue  to  lose  market 
share. 

Q:  Okay,  but  in  addition  to  getting  production  quality  up 
to  speed  you  made  another  decision  —  that  you  had  to  have 
color  pr^uction  quality  too. 

Borg:  Yes,  but  I  think  we  are  more  than  covering  the 
cost  of  all  our  color,  which  includes  editorial,  and  I  think 
that  we  probably  run  as  much  if  not  more  editorial  color 
than  anybody  else. 

Our  premiums  are  extraordinarily  low.  For  instance, 
we’re  charging  $250  for  four  color  separations.  And  we  are 
covering  all  of  our  current  costs. 

If  we  take  in  the  amortization  of  the  equipment,  we’re 
obviously  not  going  to  do  it,  but  I  think  over  a  period  of 
time  —  15,  20,  25  years  down  the  road  —  it’s  going  to  be 
paid  for  through  increased  circulation  which  means  in¬ 
creased  advertising  which  means  increased  advertising 
rates.  (Continued  on  page  38c) 
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Color  commitment  at  The  Record 

(Continued  from  page  37c) 

Q:  The  ^riggest  single  element  of  cost  was  the  presses 
themselves.  Do  you  have  any  feeling  as  to  how  long  it  will  be 
before  they  are  either  technologically  obsolescent  or  just 
wear  out  from  age,  and  is  there  any  guarantee  in  your 
contract  with  TKS  on  that  score?  ( 

Borg:  No,  no  guarantees .  I  think  that  if  these  presses  are  ( 
maintained  the  way  major  metropolitan  papers  maintain  c 
their  presses  there’s  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get  \ 
between  30  and  40  years  out  of  these  presses. 

Q:  Let  me  get  back  to  the  question  of  color  per  se.  Do  you  | 
think  that  really  well  produced  black  and  white  newspapers  ' 
can’t  compete  with  other  media  which  are  in  color?  After  all,  | 
people  perceive  newspapers  and  use  newspapers  in  a  differ-  ’ 
ent  way  that  they  use  magazines  or  particularly  television. 

A:  Well,  that’s  a  philosophical  question  that  I  wish  Leo 
Bogart  (executive  vice  president  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau)  would  answer  as  opposed  to  me .  I  think  that  ' 
a  newspaper  is  a  general  information  medium,  whether  the  * 
information  be  advertising,  or  news  of  a  specific  locale  —  * 

particularly  a  newspaper  like  ours.  * 

And  if  they’re  used  to  watching  color  tv,  if  they’re  used 
to  seeing  everything  in  the  world  in  technicolor,  why 
shouldn’t  that  newspaper  also  be  technicolor.  I  think  that 
there’s  an  impact  on  color.  Our  advertisers  have  told  us 
that  their  sales  in  many  cases  are  30%-60%  higher  with  a  ' 
color  ad  as  opposed  to  a  black  and  white  ad. 

We’ve  got  some  testimonials  from  Red  Cross  Shoes  that  ' 
their  store  in  Paramus,  N.J.,  right  now  is  one  of  the  best  * 

stores  that  they  have  in  the  United  States  simply  because  J 

of  the  color  ads  they’ve  used  in  The  Record.  And  they  ‘ 
have  increased  their  advertising  budget  with  us  by  500%. 
And  I  can’t  complain  about  that.  ' 

Q:  Well  I  guess  you’ve  implicitly  answered  the  question  \ 
I’m  going  to  ask  now:  would  you  do  it  all  over  again? 

Borg:  There’s  no  choice.  There’s  really  no  choice  for  the 
future  of  good,  solid  newspapers  anywhere.  It  sounds  a  , 
little  snotty  that  I’m  sort  of  dictating  to  the  New  York 
Times,  but  the  time  will  come  when  I’m  sure  that  the  . 
advertiser  who  wants  to  go  into  the  Family  Living  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday  or  the  Travel  section  or  , 

some  of  those  other  preprinted  sections  is  going  to  be  . 
demanding  color.  ! 

There’s  more  and  more  colors  being  reproduced.  I  think 
U  S  A  Today  nationwide  has  made  people  aware  of  the  fact  | 

that  the  newspapers  can  print  color  and  print  gorgeous  , 
color.  So  why  should  it  be  just  black  and  white? 

I  don’t  regret  our  decision  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  | 

just  added  more  color  depth  for  more  color  capacity  be¬ 
cause  we  are  running  out,  even  though  we’ve  probably  got  ! 
more  color  capacity  for  a  newspaper  than  any  place  in  the  ! 
world.  J 

Q:  So  I  think  you’re  saying  that  all  daily  newspapers  and  j 
perhaps  weeklies  as  well  are  going  to  eventually  have  to  get 
into  quality  color.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  you 
would  recommend  a  paper  not  make  the  commitment  and 
the  capital  investment  at  this  point? 

Borg:  Oh,  I  could  not  make  that  recommendation  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  because  of  the  very  typical  nature  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  might  not  be  able  to  make  that 
recommendation  to  the  main  news  sections  of  the  New 
York  Times  even  on  a  daily  basis. 

But,  I’m  not  aware  of  every  single  instance  in  the  United 
States.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  fifth  largest  newspaper 
in  the  United  States,  is  printing  excellent  color  and  their 
circulation  certainly  has  not  decreased.  Their  advertising 
volume  doesn’t  appear  to  be  going  down  and  I’m  sure  it’s 


not  just  the  competitive  nature  against  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  but  also  all  of  the  suburban  papers  against  which  it 
is  competing.  They’re  doing  a  heck  of  a  job. 

Dallas,  you  know,  Texas  is  big  in  color.  Florida  is  big  in 
color.  California  is  getting  big  on  color  —  the  Orange 
County  Register.  1  think  color  sells.  I  think  color  sells 
copies  and  I  think  color  sells  ads  and  I  think  that’s  what 
we’re  in  business  for. 

Q:  You  made  a  reference  to  Leo  Bogart  and  his  philo¬ 
sophical  research  there  for  a  second.  Would  you  care  to 
hazard  a  date  by  which  time  practically  all  of  the  American 
dailies  would  have  the  kind  of  color  reproduction  quality 
that  you  have? 

Borg:  The  year  2(X)0.  I  wish  it  were  going  to  be  faster 
because  the  faster  the  industry  does  something  collective¬ 
ly,  and  I  don’t  mean  pricing  or  anything  like  that,  but  the 
faster  that  all  newspapers  sort  of  jump  on  the  bandwagon 
of  color,  the  better.  And  what  it’s  done  for  us,  it’s  in¬ 
creased  our  circulation  by  close  to  9,000  daily  and  15,000 
on  Sunday. 

Q:  What  percentage  increase  does  that  represent? 

Borg:  Oh,  a  little  less  than  10%  daily  and  maybe  around 
15%  on  Sunday. 

Q:  So  you’re  saying  long-term  for  the  newspaper  business 
it’s  obligatory  that  they  follow  your  lead  on  this? 

Borg:  I  wish  there  were  a  harsher  word  I  could  use  than 
obligatory.  It’s  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence.  I 
think  that  newspapers  are  probably  one  of  the  hardest 
media  to  kill.  You  can  almost  do  nothing  and  still  people 
are  going  to  buy  and  advertise  in  certain  newspapers. 

But  I’m  looking  down  the  road,  having  been  on  the  NAB 
board  and  listening  to  some  of  the  doomsayers  like  you  and 
Jim  Hollis,  and  Leo,  that  if  you  don’t  do  this  and  don’t  do 
that,  you  know,  in  effect  you’re  giving  up  your  franchise, 
you’re  giving  up  your  market  ability. 

And  I  think  that  1  paid  heed  to  what  you  experts  had  to 
say  and  did  it  in  a  local  situation  of  a  population  of  about 
1.4  million,  six  miles  from  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
and  I  said,  “Damn  it,  we’re  going  to  go  for  broke.’’ 

And  those  who  are  not  willing  to  chase  after  what  we’ve 
done,  I  think  there’s  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  be  5 , 10  years  down  the  road  compared  to  what 
we’re  going  to  be. 

Q:  Do  you  find  it  changes  your  relationship  to  advertisers 
in  that  you  have  to  work  closer  with  them  to  get  the  proper 
quality  color? 

Heath:  Well,  there’s  a  great  deal  more  coordination 
that’s  required  now  with  advertisers.  Back  in  the  black- 
and-white  days,  by  and  large,  they  knew  how  to  do  black- 
and-white  work  for  newspapers.  We’ve  found  that  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  education  of  their  advertising  staffs  and 
makeup  staffs  in  producing  the  type  of  artwork,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  that  will  work  best  in  a  newspaper. 

Magazine  people  who  produce  color  for  magazines 
don’t  really  know  how  to  do  it  for  newspapers.  It’s  a 
different  process,  it  has  different  requirements.  So,  yes, 
it’s  taking  a  great  deal  of  time  in  working  with  advertisers. 

Q:  Do  you  think  you’ll  change  your  color  premium  poiicy 
and,  a  related  question,  do  you  have  a  color  minimum? 

Heath:  We  have  no  line  minimum.  Three  years  ago 
when  we  started  we  had  a  SK)0-line  minimum.  We  removed 
that.  We  found  a  number  of  ads  now  that  run  considerably 
below  what  was  the  old  900-line  minimum. 

We’re  looking  at  our  color  premiums  now  as  we’re 
looking  at  all  of  our  prices,  and  we  generally  look  at  our 
prices  once  a  year.  As  I  say,  we  have  not  changed  our 
prices  in  three  years.  We  can’t  go  on  this  way  indefinitely. 
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What  change,  if  any,  we’ll  make  this  year  has  yet  to  be 
seen. 

Typically  we  make  these  changes  in  November  and 
they’re  implemented  in  January,  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Q:  What  are  the  m^jor  advertisers  that  you  have  using 
color,  or  miyor  advertising  categories  using  color  with  you? 

Heath:  I  think  we’re  seeing  most  of  our  volume  now  in 
the  retail  field.  Large  retailers  such  as  Bamberger’s, 
Stern’s,  Bloomingdale’s,  A«&S.  We’ve  got  some  local 
furniture  stores  here  that  are  very  interested  in  color. 

But  it’s  the  chain  type  of  operations  that  are  very  strong 
locally  who  have  been  the  largest  volume  users.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  there  are  some  relatively  small  accounts  we  have 
that  have  used  processed  color  to  establish  their  own 
personal  signature,  if  you  will,  in  the  newspaper,  that  I 
never  would  have  guessed. 

By  way  of  example,  there  is  a  yacht  for  rent  on  the 
Hudson  and  every  Monday  they  run  a  little  3x4  processed 
color  photograph.  That’s  business  that  just  came  out  of  the 
blue. 

Q:  You  mentioned  furniture.  Do  you  have  a  problem 
getting  good  browns? 

Heath:  I  think  everybody  has  a  problem  getting  good 
browns.  Sure  we  do.  And  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  on  our  part 
in  doing  the  separations  and  under  color  removal,  and  we 
try  to  work  with  the  advertisers  as  well  so  that  we  have  the 
best  possible  artwork  we  can  have  to  begin  with. 

Q:  Do  you  sell  any  color  in  classified? 

Heath:  We  sell  an  awful  lot  of  color  in  classified.  I  wish 
we  had  more  color  capacity  for  classified. 

Q:  Do  you  have  any  information  or  playback  from  your 
readers  about  how  they  react  to  the  increased  amount  of 
color,  both  editorial  and  advertising,  in  the  Record? 

Heath:  Well,  the  initial  playback  we  had  statistically 
resulted  from  market  research  we  had  done  prior  to  intro¬ 
ducing  color.  And  our  readers  told  us  by  way  of  focus 
groups  as  well  as  statistical  sampling  that  color  in  a  news¬ 
paper  initially  was  foreign  to  them.  They  associated  color 
with  sensationalism  in  newspapers.  And  therefore  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  cautiously  and  introduced  color  on  the  inside 
pages  and  gradually  brought  it  out  to  the  front. 

One  of  the  messages  that  came  through  loud  and  clear 
from  readers  is  that  color  is  not  an  advantage  if  it  is  bad 
color.  So  it  can  hurt  you  if  it’s  not  quality.  If  it’s  quality 
most  readers  would  agree  that  it  enhances  the  product,  but 
it  has  to  be  very  good. 

Q:  So  has  it  done  anything,  do  you  think,  for  your  circula¬ 
tion? 

Heath:  Our  circulation  basically  had  been  flat,  up  until 
the  last  three  years,  for  the  ten  years  preceding  that.  We 
introduced  color  three  years  ago.  Our  circulation  is  up,  not 
dramatically,  5%,  6%,  8%,  but  it’s  up.  Color  is  the  only 
variable  that  I  can  see.  Was  it  due  to  color?  I  would  like  to 
believe  it  was  due  to  a  lot  of  good  management  and  a  lot  of 
dedication  here,  but  color  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can  point 
to  that  is  substantially  different  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 

Q:  One  other  question  that  just  occurred  to  me  is  that  your 
relationships  with  the  newsprint  mills,  has  that  changed?  Do 
you  get  better  paper  or  different  paper? 

Borg:  Dramatically  and  drastically  in  some  cases,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strange  configuration  of  our  press.  It  has  two 
units  at  right  angles  so  it’s  an  L-shaped  press,  and  then  the 
other  one  is  also  L-shaped,  almost  making  a  rectangle. 
There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  angle  bars  trying  to  pick 
up  color  here,  taking  it  over,  flipping  it  and  taking  it  down 
through  a  black  unit  and  then  back  up  into  another  color 
unit. 

We  found  that  three  of  our  newsprint  suppliers,  indeed, 
did  not  have  a  sheet  that  could  run.  And  they  themselves 
after  sending  down  their  technical  people  admitted  that  it 
was  so  complex  a  situation  that  they  could  not  really  do  the 


job  for  us. 

We  walked  away  hopefully  as  friends  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  if  and  when  they  can  work  out  their  problems  they 
will  be  first  on  the  list  for  reconsideration.  But  we  have 
dropped  three  former  suppliers  and  added  three  new  ones. 

But  newsprint  is  something  that  nobody  really  took  into 
account  very  much  other  than  Dick  (Lewis,  vice  president/ 
operations)  or  myself.  Newsprint  on  a  color  newspaper  is 
of  critical  importance  for  qu^ity.  Absolutely  critical.  And 
people  say  newsprint  is  newsprint  is  newsprint,  and  it’s 
not. 

When  you  do  color  you  do  angle  bars,  and  the  various 
qualities  of  that  sheet  of  newsprint  are  absolutely  critical 
to  what  is  finally  produced  and  what  you’re  going  to  see  on 
the  street. 

Q:  Has  it  affected  the  price  to  you  of  the  newsprint? 

Borg:  No.  We  just  found  that  there  are  certain  mills  that 
can  produce  the  kind  of  newsprint  that  runs  on  our  presses 
far  better  than  others.  But  for  our  comics,  which  we  use  as 
sort  of  a  Sunday  wrap  as  well  as  an  insert  jacket,  we  have 
moved  to  a  4()-pound  newsprint  because  of  the  inserting 
capability  of  the  40-pound  as  opposed  to  a  28-  or  a  30- 
pound. 

Q:  What’s  your  ROP  generally,  30  or  28  now? 

Borg:  It  runs  on  the  average  about  29  to  29  V*  with  all  the 
instrumentation  that  we  do  on  it. 

Q:  What  have  you  done  to  try  to  attract  national  and  do 
you  get  the  excuse  often  from  the  agencies  that  place  national 
that  they’re  not  going  to  bother  with  just  one  paper  or  ten 
papers  unless  they  can  cover  their  whole  marketing  area? 

Borg:  We  made  an  offer  to  every  major  national 
advertiser  that  if  they  bought  one  page  of  processed  color 
we  would  give  them  the  second  page  for  nothing.  We  had 
one  taker  out  of  all  the  agencies  in  New  York  City.  And 
they  said  they  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  doing  it  just  for 
us  or  for  maybe  10  newspspers  in  the  United  States  when 
they  need,  on  a  roll-out  basis  or  some  other  national 
campaign  basis,  50, 100  newspapers  in  the  biggest  markets 
of  the  United  States. 

And  we’re  back  pre-SAU,  you  know,  where  they  would 
make  up  one  size  ad  and  then  have  to  redo  it  495  times  and 
that’s  where  I  think  newspapers  are  their  own  worst 
enemies. 

If  more  and  more  of  the  really  good  newspapers  in  the 
best  markets  could  start  thinking  about  what  we  did,  what 
USA  Today  has  already  proved  on  a  nationwide  basis 
printing  out  of  22  different  plants,  and  if  they  can  do  it  out 
of  22  plants  by  microwave  and  satellite,  etc.,  then  why 
can’t  other  papers  do  it  on  their  own  scale?  Then  the 
national  buy  is  going  to  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  easier  and  we’ll 
get  back  a  piece  of  that  $19  billion  of  business  that  we’ve 
lost.  And  that’s  crazy. 

Q:  Are  you  involved  with  the  Gannett  color  network  and 
do  you  think  that’s  pointing  us  in  the  right  direction? 

Borg:  I  think  it’s  agiant  step.  We’re  involved.  We’re  one 
of  the  first  to  be  involved  with  Gannett  on  that  and  I  think 
that  kind  of  a  sale  certainly  has  no  antitrust  ramification, 
but  it  is  trying  to  sell  a  quality  color  in  certain  markets 
around  the  United  States,  all  that  measure  up.  And  not  just 
a  one-time  test  thing. 

It’s  an  ongoing  deal  to  where  some  papers  may  drop  out 
if  they  don’t  keep  their  quality  up.  Other  papers  will  be 
admitted  in  and  that  kind  of  a  situation  I  think  is  just  a 
major  leap  forward  for  the  industry.  With  my  great  thanks 
to  the  Gannett  organization. 

We’ve  sold  a  couple  of  them,  but  I  just  wish  that  they 
had  better  results  overall.  That’s  really  what  this  business 
is  all  about.  We  should  talk  to  each  other.  Get  to  think 
about  things  together  the  same  way  the  networks  claim 
that  they  don’t  talk  but  we  know  that  one  pilot  like  the 
(Continued  on  page  40c) 
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Color  commitment  at  The  Record 

(Continued  from  page  39c) 

Cosby  Show  was  offered  to  all  three  networks.  So  they  all  I 
knew  that  it  existed.  But  one  took  the  shot.  And  it  was  a  i 
smash  hit  of  the  '84-85  season.  i 

Heath:  We’re  very  hopeful  that  our  involvement  with  , 
the  Gannett  four  color  network  will  lead  to  the  use  of  . 
process  color  by  more  national  advertisers  that  good  J 
process  color  is  available  today  in  some  newspapers .  Right  ^ 
now,  there’s  not  enough  newspapers.  Over  the  longer  term  . 
we  hope  it  will  be  a  great  deal  more.  ' 

Q:  Do  you  have  a  color  quality  committee  that  is  drawn 
from  the  different  departments  of  the  newspaper?  t 

Heath:  Yes,  we  do.  We  call  it  our  quality  control  I 

committee  which  1  guess  is  a  little  bit  of  a  misnomer  : 


because  we  don’t  focus  on  all  quality  throughout  the 
newspaper.  We’ve  spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  last 
several  years  focusing  on  just  color. 

On  that  committee  we  have  the  people  in  the  press 
room,  the  composing  room,  the  mail  room,  our  editorial 
people,  the  photographers,  the  makeup  editors  —  we 
really  try  to  get  a  broad  spectrum  of  people  involved  along 
with  the  advertising  people  to  discuss  the  common 
problems  we  all  have  in  producing  acceptable  quality 
color. 

Recently,  as  we  think  we  have  attained  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  levels  of  color  reproduction,  we’ve  of  course 
broadened  the  focus  to  include  other  things.  But  we 
started  off  initially  just  looking  at  the  quality  of  color. 


Color  scanners 

(Continued  from  page  8c) 


The  ANPA  survey  polled  1,400 
ANPA  members  and  received  600  re¬ 
sponses.  It  was  completed  in  January 
and  was  dated  Feb.  28. 

The  survey  found  that  color  adver¬ 
tising  still  played  a  minor  role  com¬ 
pared  with  color  editorial  graphics. 
While  12  newspapers  said  they  did  21 
or  more  separations  a  week  for  ads,  63 
said  they  did  21  or  more  for  editorial 
graphics. 

More  than  30  newspapers  reported 
making  color  separations  commer¬ 
cially  or  for  circulars  as  a  means  of 
offsetting  costs. 

One-third  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
sponding  to  one  question  said  they 
planned  to  use  their  scanners  as  part 
of  an  overall  page  makeup  system. 
The  rest  said  their  scanners  would 
stand  alone. 


Scanner  options 

(Continued  from  page  lOc) 


expected  to  differ  from  other 
machines  in  not  using  a  laser  light 
source. 

Besides  added  complexity,  the  ma¬ 
jor  problem  facing  dot  generating 
scanners  in  newspapers  is  the  cost  — 
about  double  the  $100,000  price  for  a 
basic  screen  scanner. 

Bill  Howard,  color  lab  supervisor 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  which  installed  an 
electronic  dot  generating  scanner  in 
1977,  said  newspapers  that  do  a  lot  of 
separations  are  more  likely  to  find  dot 
generation  worthwhile. 

Another  growing  trend  in  scanners 
is  gray  component  replacement 
(GCP).  Scanner  makers  refer  to  their 
own  systems  variously  as  pro¬ 
grammed  ink  reduction. 


Of  the  four  companies  whose  scan¬ 
ners  were  found  in  newspaper  back 
shops.  Royal  Zenith  and  Hell  were 
tied  as  the  most  popular  with  39  in¬ 
stallations  each.  Crosfield  was 
second  with  20  installations  and  DS 
America  equipment  was  found  in 
three. 

The  light  sources  of  choice  were 
xenon,  45;  argon  laser,  37;  helium  las¬ 
er,  3;  and  others,  10. 

Scanners  exposing  film  through 
screens  were  more  popular  than  dot¬ 
generating  machines  by  a  7-2  margin. 
The  most  popular  screen  rulings  in 
descending  order  were  85, 100, 65  and 
others. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  used  under  color 
removal  of  less  than  30%.  Regarding 
color  corrections,  33  newspapers 
made  corrections  on  50%  of  their 
separations,  26  said  they  made  cor¬ 
rections  very  little  and  24  said  they 


polychromatic  color  removal  and  pro¬ 
grammed  color  removal,  but  GCP,  or 
achromatic  separating,  is  an  en¬ 
hanced  form  of  under  color  removal. 

Using  special  circuitry  or  software, 
the  scanner  can  recalculate  color  den¬ 
sities  to  remove  or  reduce  one  or  more 
primary  colors  from  dark  tones  in  a 
picture  and  replace  them  with  black. 

Such  alteration  of  separations  re¬ 
sults  in  less  color  ink  being  layed  on 
the  paper.  Ultimately  the  results  are 
said  to  be  better  reproduction 
because  less  ink  means  more  stable 
color  and  detail  in  dark  areas  remains. 
Savings  in  unnecessary  color  ink  have 
been  estimated  at  25%  and  above. 

Another  development  that  can  take 
virtually  all  the  guesswork  out  of 
scanning  is  the  color  moniter.  On  a 
color  screen,  scanner  operators  can 
see  the  scanned  photograph  and 
watch  their  adjustment  take  effect 
before  sending  the  new  image  to  mem¬ 
ory  or  to  film.  Monitors  theoretically 


corrected  color  most  of  the  time.  The 
vast  majority  of  separations  were 
made  from  transparancies,  with  color 
prints  following  a  distant  second. 

The  most  common  proofing  system 
was  Color  Key,  followed  by  Chroma 
Check,  Naps  and  Cromalin. 

The  printing  techniques  used  by  re¬ 
sponding  newspapers  were  offset,  81; 
letterpress,  25;  DiLitho,  six;  and  flex¬ 
ography,  three. 

Film  and  chemistry  systems  used 
with  scanners  were,  in  order  of  the 
amount  of  users:  Du  Pont,  Kodak, 
Fugi,  Chemco,  and  Agfa.  Processors 
were  Log  E,  Pako,  Du  Pont,  Kodak 
and  Agfa. 

While  few  problems  were  noted  af¬ 
ter  scanning  systems  were  estab¬ 
lished,  newspapers  mentioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hassles:  faulty  bulbs,  circuit 
board  failures,  lasers  burning  out, 
power  supply  failure,  drifting  high¬ 
lights  and  problems  refining  settings 
and  programs. 


eliminate  the  need  for  remakes.  They 
can  dramatically  simplify  scanner 
operation  and  shorten  the  time  it  takes 
to  train  operators. 

Monitors  are  standard  equipment 
on  advanced  scanning  systems  and 
can  be  added  as  options  on  others. 


Color  maladies 

(Continued  from  page  34c) 


'  Fixtures  such  as  the  nameplate, 
promotions,  index  and  briefing  boxes 
'  and  headers  should  be  printed  in  stan¬ 
dardized  colors  for  they  work 
:  together  to  become  your  corporate 
F  identity,  a  color  scheme  that  once 
i  established  can  be  echoed  on  trucks, 
I  vending  machines  and  letterhead. 

I  The  news  hole  will  become  much 
t  more  varied,  although  the  color 
schemes  used  on  graphics  should  also 
/  be  carefully  considered. 
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In  a  word,  that  best  describes  the 
complete  line  of  easy-to-use  pre¬ 
press  products  from  Hell  Graphic 
Systems.  Put  them  to  work.  They’ll  do 
wonders  for  your  quality  control  and 
productivity.  And  improved  quality  and 
productivity  mean  faster  payback  on 
your  initial  investment. 

The  Chromacom  electronic  page 
makeup  and  retouching  system  allows 
you  to  do  things  you  never  thought 
possible.  Ghosting,  super-imposition, 
color  corrections — virtually  anything 
you  can  conceive.  Software-controlled 
Chromagraph  color  scanners  provide 


high  quality  color  separations,  use 
little  material,  and  permit  extensive 
correction.  Combined  with  the 
Digiset  LS  210  Laser  Image  Setter 
and  IP  100  Image  Processor,  the  high- 
resolution  Pressfax  laser  facsimile 
system  gives  you  the  capability  to 
rapidly  and  precisely  assemble, 
process,  and  transmit  high-quality 
newspaper  pages  and  printed  originals 
to  any  remote  site  for  printing. 

It’s  the  first  system  capable  of 
scanning  four  separations 
independently. 


To  find  out  more,  contact  your  Hell 
branch  office. 

New  York  (516)466-0710 
Atlanta  (404)  696-81 00 
Chicago  (312)595-6560 
Dallas  (214)241-9421 
Los  Angeles  (21 3)  603-8703 
Toronto  (416)  673-1997 
Hell  Graphic  Systems,  Inc., 

300  Rabro  Dr.  East, 

Hauppauge,  NY  11788 
(516)  582-6520 

Excellence  at  the 
speed  of  light. 


HELL 

Graphic  Systems 


When  things  fall 
apart,  AP  gets 
it  together. 

Everything  started  to  shake. 

The  building  on  Mexico  City’s 
famed  Paseo  de  Reforma,  where 
AP's  bureau  is  housed,  began 
shifting.  Staff  members  got  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  office  just  as 
windows  exploded  outward  and 
walls  cracked. 

Bureau  Chief  Eloy  Aguilar 
dialed  AP  in  New  York  from  his 
trembling  apartment  building  and 
found  all  international  lines 
dead.  A  devastating  earthquake 
had  isolated  Mexico  City. 

In  the  hours  that  followed, 

Aguilar  and  his  staff  worked  in  the 
chaos  of  the  stricken  city,  gather¬ 
ing  the  story. 

The  only  way  to  get  news  out 
was  to  take  it  out. 

Aguilar  chartered  a  plane  to 
Texas,  wrote  2,000  words  as  he 
traveled,  and  filed  moments  after 
touchdown. 

As  AP  staff  members  headed 
into  Mexico  from  points  along  the 
border,  the  Mexico  City  staff 
spread  out  over  the  stricken  area, 
gathering  stories  and  pictures 
and  then  shuttling  them  out — 
and  those  of  fellow  journalists  in 
the  isolated  city. 

Without  a  bureau,  without  a 
telephone  line,  AP  mobilized  its 
staff  to  deliver  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  earth¬ 
quake:  dozens  of  pictures, 
thousands  of  words. 

Even  when  things  fall  apart, 

AP  gets  it  together. 


AP  was  exclusive  with  pictures 
for  morning  newspapers.  First 
photos  were  flown  to  Texas  for 
transmission. 


Associated  Press 


ELECTRONIC 

MORGUE 


Wire  services 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


San  Diego  Union  on  September  20. 
However,  Cohen  related  that  while 
the  Union’s  charter  was  in  flight  Mex¬ 
ican  authorities  closed  the  airport  ex¬ 
cept  for  domestic  commercial  traffic. 
Cohen  said  the  Union’s  plane  was 
forced  to  turn  around  and  land  in 
Mexicali.  Richards  and  Union  staf¬ 
fers  were  able  to  take  a  domestic  flight 
to  the  capital.  A  Union  reporter 
“couriered”  Richards’  film  back  to 
San  Diego  on  a  commercial  flight  on 
Friday  night. 

Cohen  commented  that  UPI’s 
coverage  of  the  earthquake  “proved 
we  are  a  valuable  asset.” 

AP’s  staff  used  the  home  of  its 
bureau  chief,  Eloy  O.  Aguilar,  as  its 
base  of  operations  after  earthquake 
damage  to  the  office  forced  author¬ 
ities  to  close  the  building. 

To  get  the  story  out,  Aguilar  and 
other  staffers  took  flights  to  Dallas, 
Houston  and  Los  Angeles  to  file  stor¬ 
ies  and  then  returned  to  Mexico  City. 
AP  sent  reporters  from  its  Arizona, 
California  and  Texas  bureaus  to  bol¬ 
ster  its  Mexico  City  coverage. 

For  a  brief  time,  on  Sept.  20,  Agui¬ 
lar  and  an  AP  technician  were  able  to 
use  the  bureau’s  intermittently  work¬ 
ing  teletype  machine  to  send  stories  to 
New  York  headquarters. 


For  a  brief  time,  on 
Sept  20,  Aguilar  and  an 
AP  technician  were  able 
to  use  the  bureau’s 
intermittently  working 
teletype  machine  to  send 
stories  to  New  York 
headquarters. 

Aguilar  said  the  building,  tilting  and 
extensively  damaged,  was  empty  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  technician  and  himself. 

Also  by  Sept.  20,  AP  staffers  were 
able  to  send  stories  by  telex  and  tele¬ 
phone  from  the  Presidente  Chapul- 
tepec  Hotel. 

AP  said  its  first  Mexico  City  date- 
lined  story  moved  at  5:33  p.m.  on 
Sept.  19. 

AP  was  able  to  get  its  first  photos 
out  of  Mexico  City  by  flying  film  that 
night  via  commercial  plane  to  Dallas. 
AP’s  first  picture  moved  at  8  p.m. 
(EDT). 

The  Mexico  City  coverage 
“showed  the  need  for  two  wire  ser¬ 
vices,”  said  UPI  vice  president  for 
information,  William  K.  Adler.  “We 
were  first  with  words.  They  were  first 
with  pictures.” 


Why  do  so  many  newspa¬ 
pers— large  and  small  — 
choose  VU/TEXT  as  their  elec¬ 
tronic  library  system?  Because 
VU/TEXT  was  developed  by 
newspaper  people  fornews- 
paper  people.  We’re  there 
with  full  technical  support  and 
the  experience  to  get  your 
library  up  and  keep  it  running, 
with  proven  hardware  and 
software  to  handle  a  large 
volume  of  data  smoothly,  and 
on-site  training  for  librarians 
and  reporters. 

Once  online,  your  staff  can 
access  your  database  plus 


many  other  newspapers— full 
text— using  any  modem- 
equipped  pc  or  terminal,  or 
even  your  own  text  editing 
system. 

VU/TEXT  will  market  your 
database  regionally  and 
nationwide,  with  advertising, 
public  relations,  direct  mail, 
telemarketing  and  a  direct 
sales  force. 

No  wonder  papers  like  The 
Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tri- 
bune  and  Houston  Post  chose 
VU/TEXT.  No  wonder  VU/TEXT 
is  the  world’s  largest  full  text 
newspaper  databank. 


VU/TEXT. 

A  Knight-Ridder  Company 
VU/TEXT  Information  Services,  Inc. 
1211  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  PA  19107 


To  find  out  more  about  making  your  morgue  a  better 
resource  for  your  editoriai  staff,  coii  Joe  DiMarino 
800-258-8080,  in  PA,  (215)  665-3307. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Henry  Trewhitt,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
based  in  the  Washington  bureau  since 
1974,  was  named  deputy  managing 
editor  for  international  affairs  at  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  effective  Octo¬ 
ber  1. 

Trewhitt  worked  for  Newsweek 
seven  years  prior  to  the  Sun,  with 
assignments  as  diplomatic  and  White 
House  correspondent.  Earlier  in  his 
career  he  was  with  the  Sun  in  its  Bonn 
bureau  after  starting  his  career  at  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  and  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

Julie  Brossy  has  been  named 
Caribbean  Division  editor  for  United 
Press  International. 

She  joined  UPI  in  Honolulu  in  1979 
and  worked  three  years  at  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  Asia  headquarters  in  Hong 
Kong.  Transferred  to  New  York  in 
1982,  she  later  went  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  edited  foreign  news  for 
national  and  international  wires. 

Susan  Kuczka  was  named  Illinois 
state  editor  and  Chicago  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  UPI.  She  has  been  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  top  reporter  in  Illinois  for  two 
years,  covering  stories  of  national  in¬ 
terest  originating  in  the  Chicago  area. 
After  joining  UPI  in  1980  on  the  Mid¬ 
west  broadcast  report,  she  spent  a 
year  as  a  sports  writer  in  the  national 
broadcast  department.  Earlier  Kucz¬ 
ka  was  with  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  as  a  beat  reporter  and  then 
assistant  city  editor. 

,  *  ♦  ♦ 

John  P.  Bishop  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  administrative 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Ban- 
gor'(Maine)  Daily  News,  Richard  J. 
Warren. 

Bishop  has  been  general  manager  of 
Northeast  Publishing  Company,  Pre¬ 
sque  Isle,  and  will  continue  as  vice 
president  of  that  firm  and  oversee  spe¬ 
cial  projects  at  the  News. 


Purchase  Used 
and  Reconditioned 
Goss  Equipment  From 


GOSS  PRODUCTS 

■  Presses 

■  Urtits 

■  Folders 

■  Miscellaneous  Equipment 

For  information,  call  312/656-8600,  ext. 
2533.  Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International. 


JOSEPH  D.  CANTRELL,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Sen¬ 
tinel  Communications  Company,  Orlan¬ 
do,  will  be  installed  as  president  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Financial  Ex¬ 
ecutives  in  Dallas  on  October  22. 

With  Sentinel  since  1 978,  he  was  con¬ 
troller,  then  treasurer,  and  chief  financial 
officer  before  assuming  his  current  title  in 
1981. 

Earlier  Cantrell  held  various  financial 
positions  with  the  Courier  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co.  for  nine  years. 

He  is  also  president  of  the  Greater 
Orlando  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Orlan¬ 
do/Orange  County  Convention  and  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau. 


Rockwell  IntematkMial 

. .  .wtiMV  scicnov  Qds  down  lo  butinoM 


Also  at  the  News,  Wayne  A.  Law- 
TON  has  been  promoted  to  manager  of 
advertising.  He  has  worked  on  the 
advertising  staff  nearly  26  years  and 
replaces  Frederick  B.  McAlary, 
who  retired  as  manager. 

McAlary,  with  the  newspaper  40 
years  in  various  advertising  positions, 
was  named  manager  in  1982. 

*  *  * 

R.M.P  Shields,  who  became  an 
alternate  director  of  Reuters  Holdings 
PLC  last  year,  was  appointed  as  a 
director  of  the  company.  The  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Associated  Newspap¬ 
ers  Group,  he  was  responsible  for  its 
diversification  into  spheres  outside 
newspapers,  in  particular  Blackfriars 
Oil  Company,  the  first  British  com¬ 
pany  to  produce  oil  from  the  North 
Sea. 

♦  *  * 

Bob  Rogers,  a  Texas  A&M  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  became  editor  of 
Bryan-College  Station  (Texas)  Eagle, 
earlier  this  month  and  Glenn  Drom- 
GOOLE,  editor  of  the  Eagle,  is  moving 
to  executive  editor  of  the  Abilene 
(Texas)  Reporter-News  in  October. 

Dromgoole  succeeds  editor  Dick 
Tarpley,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Rogers  headed  the  A&M  journal¬ 
ism  department  from  1975  to  1982  and 
now  teaches  mass  communicaton  law 
and  reporting  and  also  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Eagle’s  Saturday  edition. 

Rogers  was  a  working  journalist  for 
21  years  before  entering  academic  life 
in  1%8  and  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Austin  American-Stateman  when  he 
left  to  join  A&M. 

Dromgoole,  editor  of  the  Eagle 
since  1981,  is  chairman  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  Editorial  Council,  which  rep¬ 


resents  the  editorial  concerns  for 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc., 
which  owns  both  the  Eagle  and  the 
1  Reporter.  He  also  has  taught  journal¬ 
ism  at  several  Texas  universities  and  a 
junior  college  and  was  a  reporter  and 
I  editor  with  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  before  joining  the  Eagle. 

Prior  to  going  to  the  Reporter- 
News,  Dromgoole  will  be  involved  in 
1  producing  the  first  issues  of  the  new 
Harte-Hanks  Sunday  supplement 
I  magazine,  Texas  Weekly. 

*  *  * 

Charles  McFadden  is  resigning  as 
;  director  of  public  affairs  at  California 
State  University,  Sacramento,  to  be- 
;  come  director  of  communications  for 
the  California  Medical  Association. 

I  He  begins  his  new  duties  at  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  San  Francisco  headquarters 
on  September  30. 

*  *  * 

r  Ed  Donadio  assumes  the  position 
,  of  circulation  operations  manager  at 
the  Jackson  Newspapers,  New 
r  Haven,  Conn.,  on  October  15.  He 
>  previously  was  circulation  operations 
manager  of  the  New  Haven  Register. 
*  *  * 

F  Jeff  Moyers,  educational  coordi¬ 

nator  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
was  elected  to  a  one-year  term  as 
1  chairman  of  the  Texas  Newspaper  in 
I  Education  advisory  board.  He  re¬ 
places  Jim  Gambrell,  educational 
services  director  of  the  Fort  Worth 
r  Star-Telegram,  who  remains  on  the 
:  board. 

;  Other  board  members  are  Carol 

;  Jordan,  Houston  Chronicle-,  Ann 
SCAMAHORN,  Amarillo  Daily  News; 
i  Gayle  Bailey,  Waco  Tribune,  and 
Joan  Filvaroff,  Austin  American- 
Statesman. 
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Ann  Hurst 

Patrick  Dillon,  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
since  1981,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor/metro,  a 
new  position. 

Ann  Hurst,  who  has  served  in  a 
variety  of  editing  positions  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  department  since  1978,  moved  up 
to  assistant  managing  editor/features. 

Dillon  formerly  was  with  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Hurst  was  with  the 
Palo  Alto  Times. 

He  !(c  * 

Bill  Horner  III,  son  of  Sanford 
(N.C.)  Herald  general  manager  Bill 
Horner  Jr.,  and  grandson  of  the 
Herald’s  publisher,  W.E.  Horner 
Sr.,  has  joined  the  paper  following 
graduation  from  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  *  He 

Steven  M.  Barnabv  is  the  new 
managing  editor  of  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  Livonia, 
Mich.  He  previously  was  editor  of  the 
Farmington' edition  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  before  that,  of  the  Westland 
and  Garden  City  editions. 

Barnaby  succeeds  Nick  Sharkey, 
who  joined  the  staff  of  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

♦  *  * 

George  Allen,  former  Los 
Angeles  Rams  head  coach,  has  been 
signed  to  write  a  Friday  sports  column 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examin¬ 
er.  Sports  editor  Rick  Arthur  said 
Allen’s  views  will  cover  everything 
from  “the  playing  field  to  the  front 
office.’’ 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  A.  Lyons,  president  of 
Chesapeake  Publishing  Corporation, 
Easton,  Md.,  was  appointed  to  the 
Maryland  State  Arts  Council  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  Governor  Har¬ 
ry  Hughes. 

*  *  * 

Garry  Sadler  has  been  appointed 
circulation  director  of  the  Afro  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  group  headquartered 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 


/t 

Michael  F.  Quinn 

Michael  F.  Quinn  has  been  prom- 
oted  to  circulation  manager/ 
administration  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  with  responsibility  for  all  office 
operations  and  customer  service.  He 
will  aid  in  functions  of  circulation 
sales  development  and  marketing  de¬ 
partments. 

He  joined  the  newspaper  in  1974 
and  most  recently  was  coordinator  of 
the  circulation  department  long-range 
planning  group. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  W.  Cosgrove  is  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Herald. 

The  past  three  years,  Cosgrove  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun  and  before  that  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
World,  a  Scripps  League  newspaper. 

From  1973  to  1975  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Herald. 

The  appointment  was  announced 
by  Richard  M.  Diamond,  New  Eng¬ 
land  regional  vice  president  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers,  who 
has  served  as  Herald  publisher  since 
March  1981. 

*  *  * 

Jeff  Kleinman  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  director 
of  marketing  at  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York,  and  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  publication  sales.  He 
previously  was  senior  associate  sales 
manager  for  Playboy  magazine. 

P.  Robert  Potesky  continues  as 
director  of  advertising  and  will  func¬ 
tion  primarily  in  the  area  of  maritime 
sales. _ 
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W.  Joseph  Campbell,  a  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
West  Africa,  is  joining  the  Hartford 
Courant  in  the  newly  created  position 
of  national  reporter. 

Before  West  Africa,  he  was  an  AP 
correspondent  in  Geneva  and  earlier 
spent  six  years  reporting  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Also  Matt  Damsker,  arts  reporter 
and  critic  for  the  San  Diego  bureau  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
named  arts  feature  writer  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  features,  reviews, 
profiles  and  investigative  pieces  re¬ 
lated  to  the  arts  in  Connecticut. 

Damsker  previously  was  with  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin. 

Thomas  W.  MaRquis  was  named 
assistant  circulation  director  of  the 
Courant,  moving  from  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut  Newspapers,  Inc.  Both  the 
Courant  and  SCNI  are  owned  by 
Times  Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Richard  K.  Brunner  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  George  Y.  Nehrbas,  who  re¬ 
tired,  as  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call.  Brun¬ 
ner  joined  the  newspaper  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  in  1981  and  was  appointed 
associate  editorial  page  editor  two 


years  ago. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


KEN  HARTNETT,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald 
American,  begins  his  new  position  os  edi¬ 
tor  of  Boston  AAogozine  on  September  30. 
He  replaces  Don  Forst,  who  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  New  York  Newsdoy. 

Harnett  previously  served  os  chief  of 
the  Boston  Globe's  urban  team  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  a  member  of  the  special  projects 
team  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  He  is  the  author  of  a  recent 
Boston  best-seller,  "A  Saving  Grace." 


Three  new  members  have  been 
elected  to  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  board  of  directors.  They  are 
Barbara  Scott  Preiskel,  an 
attorney;  William  J.  Ruane,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Ruane,  Cunniff  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  Se¬ 
quoia  Fund,  an  open-end  mutual 
fund;  and  George  W.  Wilson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 
and  president.  Newspapers  of  New 
England,  Inc. 

Preiskel,  who  is  the  first  black  to 
serve  on  the  board,  is  a  former  senior 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  for 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  where  she  worked  for  25 
years.  She  serves  on  the  boards  of 
several  corporations. 

Wilson  once  worked  in  Washington 
as  a  copyboy  for  the  Post  and  for  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond,  R-N.C. 


OBITUARIES 


Kearney  Egerton,  69,  an  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  cartoonist  for 
more  than  40  years,  died  August  15  in 
a  Phoenix  hospital  after  a  long  battle 
with  cancer.  He  retired  last  Decem¬ 
ber  after  becoming  an  Arizona  institu¬ 
tion  through  his  drawings  and  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  state’s  history. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Keating,  45,  director 
of  communications  for  Lilly  Endow¬ 
ment  and  former  columnist  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  died  August  23  at  his 
Indianapolis  home.  He  had  left  the 
Star  in  January. 

His  career  began  at  the  newspaper 
in  1966  and  he  was  named  columnist 
in  1971.  A  book  selection  of  his  col¬ 
umns,  "Indiana  Faces  and  Other 
Places,”  appeared  in  1982. 

♦  *  * 

Glenn  C.  Lee,  74,  a  founder  ad 
former  publisher  of  the  Pasco 
(Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald,  died  August 
7  at  his  home.  Lee  and  a  partner.  Bob 
Philip,  founded  the  daily  in  1947  and 
he  was  its  publisher  until  retirement  in 
1981,  when  the  paper  was  bought  by 
the  McClatchy  group. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Paxton,  46,  a  Vietnam  War 
correspondent  for  NBC  and  since 
1976  editor  of  his  family’s  newspaper, 
the  Paducah  (K^y.)  Sun,  was  killed 
September  14  when  his  single-seat  bi¬ 
plane  crashed  south  of  the  city  while 
Paxton  was  doing  stunts.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Edwin  J.  Paxton 
Jr.,  as  editor. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
lEHORA  WILLIAMSON 


John  F.  Reilly  has  joined  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers  to  cover  business 
trends,  a  new  beat.  He  moved  from 
USA  Today,  where  he  was  a  business 
writer  on  the  Money  section  staff. 

Before  going  to  USA  Today,  Reilly 
was  business  editor  of  Gannett’s  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Mitich,  formerly  sales  mana¬ 
ger  at  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  has  been  named  circulation 
manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fred  Gottesman,  managing  editor 
of  Long  Island  Business,  Ronkonko- 
ma,  since  early  this  year,  was  named 
a  vice  president  of  the  company.  He  is 
a  former  managing  editor  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  and  also  former  associate 
director  of  Fairchild  News  Service. 

♦  *  * 

Anne  Hurley  joined  the  Seattle 
Times  as  second  assistant  city  editor 
and  is  one  of  two  editors  on  the  night 
city  desk.  She  previously  was  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  at  The  Oregonian,  Port¬ 
land. 


Karen  Ferriday  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Paterson 
(N.J.)  News  and  Katharine  Hansen 
was  named  to  Ferriday’s  former  post 
of  city  editor.  Hansen  previously  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Independent 
Florida  Alligator,  Gainesville,  and 
editor  of  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Lifestyle 
magazine.  Ferriday  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1983. 

*  *  * 

IDAMAE  Keegan,  circulation  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  promoted  to  circulation 
manager  in  a  reorganization  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

She  replaces  Jack  Voss,  who  left 
earlier  this  year  to  pursue  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests. 

Also,  Sue  Gramling,  with  the 
company  12  years  as  circulation 
counselor  and  later  as  a  supervisor, 
was  named  information  and  electron- 
nic  services  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Tim  Hobbs  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  classified  manager  at  Dayton 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  moving  from  out¬ 
side  sales  coordinator. 


IS  THE  PEACE  CORPS  STILL  AROUND? 

YES . . .  and  celebrating  26  years  of  Americans  serving  in  the  Third  World  - 
and  do  we  have  stories  to  tell! 

Oct.  1985  -  Oct.  1986  is  Peace  Corps'  25th  Anniversary  Year. 

. . .  Chances  are  at  least  one  of  110,000 former  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
is  living  and  working  in  your  circulation  area. 

. . .  6,000  Americans  are  currently  serving. 

. . .  Thousands  are  preparing  to  join. 

Share  their  stories  with  your  readers. 


Contact:  Public  Affairs  Poaco  Corps 
806  Connocticut  Avo.,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20526  202-254-5010 
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Young  professionals  favor  controls  over  tv 

44%  list  newspapers  as  their  prime  source  of  news;  41%  list  tv 


A  survey  of  120  young  profession¬ 
als  shows  that  62%  believe  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  the  right  to  limit 
television  news  coverage  in  certain 
situations. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  July 
during  the  TWA  hijacking  in  Lebanon 
and  the  persons  questioned  most 
often  cited  national  security  and  hos¬ 
tage  crises  as  situations  in  which 
limitations  should  be  imposed  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

Conducting  the  survey  on  televi¬ 
sion  viewing  habits  were  students  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Corporate  and 
Political  Communication  at  Fairfield 
University. 

In  listing  reasons  for  government 
restrictions  on  the  press,  57%  listed 
national  security  as  the  prime  reason 
and  12%  listed  protection  of  hostages. 

Among  other  reasons  cited  were 
judicial  matters  (10%),  to  avoid  panic 
(7%),  personal  privacy  (3%),  or  when 
the  government  thinks  necessary 
(2%). 

The  majority  (63%)  in  the  survey 
thought  television  should  not  inter¬ 
view  people  during  a  personal  crisis, 
calling  it  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
Among  those  who  said  people  could 
be  interviewed,  18%  stipulated  that 
consent  should  be  granted  first. 

Most  of  the  persons  questioned  said 
they  were  satisfied  with  television 
news  coverage  and  41%  listed  televi¬ 
sion  as  their  prime  source  for  news. 
Others  listed  newspapers,  44%; 
radio,  9%;  and  magazines,  5%. 

All  watched  television  news  and 
supplemented  it  with  other  forms  of 
media.  The  study  concluded  that 
since  television  is  not  the  primary 
source  of  news  for  most  people,  the 
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young  professionals  seem  to  be  less 
critical  about  content. 

Network  news  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  type  of  news  programs,  mentioned 
by  89%  of  the  people,  followed  by 
local  news  (32%),  cable  (27%),  and 
public  broadcasting  (5%).  The  survey 
showed  28%  preferred  news  prog¬ 
rams  on  ABC-tv  ;  27%  NBC-tv  ;  16% 
CBS;  and  5%  Cable  News  Network. 


The  study  concluded 
that  since  television  is 
not  the  primary  source  of 
news  for  most  people, 
the  young  professionals 
seem  to  be  less  critical 
about  content. 


Responding  to  the  survey  were  62 
women  and  58  men,  all  under  the  age 
of  36,  with  college  degrees  and  25% 
with  added  graduate  studies.  More 
than  half  (64%)  were  married  and 
nearly  half  (46%)  had  a  total  family 
income  of  over  $40,000  a  year.  The 
majority  (59%)  categorized  them¬ 
selves  as  politically  middle-of-the- 
road,  22%  liberal  and  17%  conserva¬ 
tive.  Almost  half  (48%)  listed  them¬ 


selves  as  Catholic,  28%  Jewish  and 
27%  Protestant. 

Reacting  to  the  content  of  televi¬ 
sion  news,  only  20%  said  the  coverage 
was  too  sensational  or  violent  and 
only  24%  called  the  news  coverage 
unfair  to  women  and  blacks.  No  one 
group  was  predominantly  cited  as 
being  the  subject  of  the  bias. 

News  about  international  affairs 
and  news  about  government  were 
cited  as  the  most  important  topics  for 
news  programs.  The  next  most  impor¬ 
tant  segments  listed  in  order  were: 
environment,  health,  economics, 
weather,  crime,  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  sports  and  human  interest. 

Respondents  also  said  they  would 
reduce  sensationalism  (28%)  and  in¬ 
crease  coverage  of  world  events 
(12%). 

Although  nearly  half  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  (47%)  selected  the  anchor  per¬ 
son  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  watching 
a  particular  news  program,  most  pick¬ 
ed  objectivity  (62%)  and  thorough¬ 
ness  (61%)  as  the  most  important 
criteria  for  selection. 

Dr.  Jiri  Nedela  and  Dr.  James 
Keenan,  professors  of  communica¬ 
tions,  who  supervised  the  survey, 
commented  that  the  hostage  situation 
which  culminated  during  the  survey 
period  may  have  affected  responses 
concerning  television  news. 
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NEWS/TECH 


No  congressional  VDT  legislation  planned  at  this  time 


A  House  subcommittee  that  held 
hearings  on  the  health  effects  of  using 
video  display  terminals  has  decided 
against  recommending  any  legislation 
at  this  time. 

It  did  recommend,  however,  that 
further  studies  be  made  on  any  effects 
of  low  and  extra  low  frequency  radio 
waves  emitted  by  the  devices. 

The  hearings  were  conducted  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  sub¬ 
committee  on  Health  and  Safety, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Au¬ 
gust  F.  Hawkins  (D.-Calif). 

A  report  on  the  hearings,  written  by 
subcommittee  staff,  noted  that  wit¬ 
nesses  for  employers  and  equipment 
manufacturers  wanted  complete  flex¬ 
ibility  in  using  VDTs  while  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employees  called  for  leg¬ 
islation  to  govern  the  introduction, 
placement  and  use  of  VDTs. 

“It  is  the  subcommitee’s  belief,” 


the  report  said,  “that  rather  than  im¬ 
pose  legislatively  developed  and  man¬ 
dated  standards  or  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  employers  and  employees  are 
in  the  best  position  to  determine  what 
is  best  in  each  individual  workplace  so 
as  to  reduce  complaints  due  primarily 
to  ergonomic  factors  .... 

“The  overwhelming  body  of  scien- 
tiflc  knowledge  at  this  point  strongly 
suggests  that  there  are  no  problems 
with  regard  to  radiation  exposure 
from  VDTs. 

“Medical  professionals  have  testi¬ 
fied  that  references  to  reported  clus¬ 
ters  of  reproductive  problems  are 
attributable  to  chance.  Those  repre¬ 
senting  obstetricians  and  gynecolo¬ 
gists  stated  that  the  variations  in  kinds 
of  birth  defects  indicate  factors  other 
than  VDT  radiation  as  the 
cause  .  .  .  Emissions  with  known 
health  effects  are  contained  behind 


the  glass  phosphor  shield  of  the  VDT 
screen.” 

The  report  noted  that  advisory 
standards  for  radiation  promulgated 
by  the  American  Council  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Industrial  Hygienists  and  the 
American  National  Standards  Insti¬ 
tute  do  not  apply  to  emissions  of  low 
or  extra  low  radiation. 

The  report  said  the  subcommittee 
“strongly  suggested’’  that  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  or  some  other  rec¬ 
ognized  agency  conduct  further  re¬ 
search  on  lower-frequency  radiation. 

Said  the  report:  “Although  current 
scientific  knowledge  suggests  there 
are  no  adverse  health  effects  from 
these  low  and  extra  low  frequency 
radio  waves,  further  study  and  re¬ 
search  in  this  area  could  eliminate, 
and  definitely  reduce,  any  lingering 
doubts.”  —  James  E.  Roper 


More  newspaper  art  depts.  using  computers  for  graphics 

cnan^r  art  rlAt^clrtmontc  oris  I  AtAv  Ino  anH  t\/nACAttArc  K\/  I  manv  nanArc  XAqhv  nrA  cr\ 


Newspaper  art  departments  are 
“joining  the  computer  age”  by  using 
computers  to  compose  informational 
graphics,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design. 

The  survey  of  174  responding  news¬ 
papers,  19%  of  the  group’s  mem¬ 
bership,  found  39%  used  either  their 
editorial  system,  typesetter  or  a 
stand-alone  computer  to  produce 
graphics.  Another  30%  plan  to  pro¬ 
duce  graphics  electronically,  most  by 
buying  microcomputers.  The  remain¬ 
ing  30%  have  no  plans  to  do  informa¬ 
tional  graphics  even  though  three- 
fourths  have  the  capability  to  do  so. 

“This  report,  while  not  totally  com¬ 
prehensive,  does  show  that  newspa¬ 
per  art  departments  are  joining  the 
computer  age  and  that  some  art  de¬ 
partments  are  having  a  great  deal  of 
say  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
software,”  David  B.  Gray,  managing 
editor/graphics  at  the  Providence 
(R.I)  Journal-Bulletin,  wrote  in  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  survey. 

Gray  said  that  the  appearance  of 
sever^  microcomputer  makers  at  the 
latest  ANPA  production  conference 
and  increasing  graphic  capabilities  of 
computer  layout  systems  “all  point  to 
an  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  with  computer 
assistance.” 

The  study  found  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  hardware  in  use  for  newspaper 
graphics  to  be  front  end  systems  by 


Atex  Inc.,  51%,  and  typesetters  by 
Autologic  Inc.,  58%. 

Of  newspapers  using  stand-alone 
computer  systems  for  graphics,  the 
Apple  Computer  Corp.’s  Macintosh 
was  the  system  of  choice,  47%,  most 
in  use  with  its  LaserWriter  printer. 
The  IBM-PC  was  recorded  at  28%  of 
responding  newspapers  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  spread  among  other 
manufacturers. 

The  survey  said  there  was  “a 
tremendous  interest,  ability  and  de¬ 
sire  within  the  art  departments  of 


many  papers.  Many  are  so  convinced 
that  there  is  an  advantage  in  comput¬ 
ers  that  they  are  doing  the  work  on 
their  own  machines,  at  home,  pre¬ 
sumably  on  their  own  time.  Because 
of  the  relatively  low  cost  of  some  of 
the  hardware,  some  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  now  also  considering  or 
have  already  incorporated  some 
aspects  of  computer  graphics  into 
their  courses.” 

Only  one  instance  was  recorded  of 
a  computer  replacing  an  art  staff 
member. 


London  paper  orders  flexo  presses 


The  Daily  Mail  and  Sunday  Mail  of 
London  have  agreed  in  principle  to 
purchase  eight  flexo  presses  from 
Koenig  &  Bauer  AG  for  daily  publica¬ 
tion  of  1.9  million  copies  of  the  tab¬ 
loid. 

The  order  —  comprising  32  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters,  40  printing  units 
and  eight  folders  —  was  said  to  be  the 
biggest  for  any  newspaper  flexo 
presses. 

The  presses  will  be  similar  to  one  in 
testing  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel. 

The  agreement,  a  precursor  to  a  let¬ 
ter  of  intent,  includes  an  option  for 
two  more  presses. 

The  initial  order  is  for  eight  four- 
unit  presses,  each  with  a  four-color 


satellite  unit,  a  color  half  deck  and  a 
jaw  folder.  Each  press  will  be  able  to 
print  64  pages. 

Koenig  &  Bauer  of  Wurzburg  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  fulfill  the  order  with  another 
West  German  firm,  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  of  Lengerich,  in  1987. 

The  presses  are  slated  for  a  printing 
complex  of  Associated  Newspapers 
at  Surrey  Docks  that  is  expected  to 
cost  more  than  $100  million. 

The  agreement  is  contingent  on 
successful  negotiations  with  the 
newspapers’  unions. 

The  newspapers  intend  to  use  flex¬ 
ography,  with  its  water-based  inks 
and  anilox  inking,  but  retained  op¬ 
tions  to  use  the  conventional  letter- 
press  process  and  oil-based  inks.  j 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1985  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  i984) 

1985  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  March,  1985) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1985  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  |Mr  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1985  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Buik  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name  _ Title _ 

Company  _ 

Nature  of  Business  _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip  _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Times  Mirror  wants 
to  seii  its  milis 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  has  said  it  is 
trying  to  sell  four  sawmills  and  two 
particleboard  mills  owned  by  its  Pub¬ 
lishers  Paper  Co.  subsidiary  in 
Oregon. 

Times  Mirror  said  it  would  continue 
making  newsprint  at  mills  in  Newberg 
and  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  for  its 
newspapers  and  others. 

Negotiations  with  Boise  Cascade 
Corp.  for  the  sale  of  newsprint  and 
forest  products  facilities  broke  off  in 
March.  It  was  reported  that  272,000 
acres  of  timberland  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  were  being  considered  for 
sale. 

Publishers’  newsprint  revenues  for 
the  first  half  of  1985  were  $121  million 
and  wood  products  and  other  rev¬ 
enues  were  $82  million  for  group 
profits  of  $19  million. 

Horton  to  head 
Scripps’  videotex 

Alan  Horton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ill.)  Press,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  Scripps 
Howard  Videotex  Corp. 

The  appointment  puts  Horton  in 
charge  of  Viewtron/Pittsburgh,  the 
videotex  venture  with  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.  that  is  one  of  the  few 
planning  to  provide  local  news,  shop¬ 
ping  and  banking  information,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Viewtron  global  database. 

If  the  Pittsburgh  operation  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  companies  may  open 
similar  ventures  in  Memphis  and  Den¬ 
ver,  according  to  Robert  H.  Hart¬ 
mann,  vice  president  of  Scripps  How¬ 
ard.  All  three  cities  have  Scripps 
Howard  newspapers  that  would  supp¬ 
ly  local  news. 

Knight-Ridder  has  similar  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  newspaper  com¬ 
panies. 

Founding  editor 
attends  new 
piant  ceremony 

Irene  Kitchen,  the  91-year-old 
founding  editor  of  the  present  Camar¬ 
illo  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  helped  break 
ground  recently  for  a  $4  million  build¬ 
ing  for  the  newspaper. 

Kitchen,  who  59  years  ago  edited 
the  first  edition  of  what  was  then  the 
weekly  Camarillo  Newi,  joined  Hank 


Crockett,  Daily  News  publisher,  and 
Lloyd  Ballhagen,  president  of  Kan¬ 
sas-based  Harris  Enterprises  news¬ 
paper  chain,  in  a  June  ceremony. 

They  celebrated  the  start  of  con¬ 
struction  of  a  20,(XX)  square  foot  plant 
being  built  on  1 .5  acres  and  expected 
to  produce  newspapers  in  January  on 
a  (joss  Urbanite  press. 

The  paper  is  currently  printed  in 
Thousand  Oaks,  and  is  headquartered 
in  downtown  Camarillo. 


Computer  press 
conference 

Promoters  of  a  Hollywood  film  re¬ 
cently  held  what  they  billed  as  the  first 
computer  press  conference. 

Operating  from  a  computer  store  in 
Westwood,  Calif.,  director  Martha 
Coolidge  and  others  involved  in  the 
film,  “Real  Genius,’’  used  a  compu¬ 
ter  to  answer  questions  sent  over  a 
CompuServe  on-line  service  from  en¬ 
tertainment  writers  in  several  parts  of 
the  country. 

There  were  some  problems  —  one 
publicist  was  knocked  off  line  tem¬ 
porarily  by  a  blown  fuse,  for  example 
—  and  numerous  misspellings  in 


questions  and  answers,  but  organiz¬ 
ers  said  the  event  went  well. 

Asked  about  it  toward  the  end  of 
the  press  conference,  director 
Coolidge  said,  “It’s  been  amusing  — 
like  the  picture.  And  like  the  picture, 
there’s  been  a  lot  of  waiting.  But  when 
we’re  online  it’s  a  kick!” 

Videotex  group 
forms  design  unit 

The  Videotex  Industry  Association 
has  formed  a  Videotex  Design  Coun¬ 
cil  to  address  issues  facing  graphic 
designers  and  database  editors  who 
produce  content  for  videotex  sys¬ 
tems. 

“For  years  videotex  editors  and  de¬ 
signers  have  been  playing  an  extreme¬ 
ly  important  behind-the-scenes  role  in 
developing  and  organizing  content  for 
videotex  systems,”  Robert  L.  Smith 
Jr.,  VIA  executive  director  said. 
“Now  for  the  first  time  they  will  have 
a  professional  forum  in  which  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  insights  about  this 
new  design  medium.” 

The  council  will  have  seven  com¬ 
mittees  dealing  with  issues  such  as 
interface  standards,  programs  pro¬ 
moting  design  and  new  terminals. 


10  Years 
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Cartoonists  will  do  comics  on  hunger 

Garry  Trudeau  discusses  November  food-aid  project  and  other 
matters  during  wide-ranging  remarks  at  AASFE  convention 


Garry  Trudeau,  Berke  Breathed,  and  John  Bloom — also  known  as  Joe  Bob  Briggs. 
(Photos  by  Kathy  Kattenburg  Astor.) 


By  David  Astor 

About  250  syndicated  cartoonists 
may  devote  their  Thanksgiving  Day 
strips  and  panels  to  the  subject  of  hun¬ 
ger,  according  to  Garry  Trudeau. 

The  “Doonesbury”  creator,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
(AASFE)  convention  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  September  19,  said  1 14  cartoonists 
had  already  committed  to  the  effort. 

“We’re  looking  for  100%  participa¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  we  have  it,”  said 
Trudeau,  who  was  making  a  rare  pub¬ 
lic  appearance. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate,  which 
distributes  “Doonesbury,”  will  pro¬ 
vide  ads  that  newspapers  can  run 
November  28  along  with  the  hunger- 
related  comics.  The  ads  will  feature  a 
coupon  and  possibly  a  phone  number 
that  readers  can  use  to  make  dona¬ 
tions  to  USA  for  Africa — the  organi¬ 
zation  of  rock  stars  and  others  that 
has  already  raised  millions  for  famine 
relief. 

Trudeau  said  money  will  also  be 
raised  via  an  exhibit,  auction,  and 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  book  col¬ 
lection  of  the  original  November  28 
comic  art. 

The  Thanksgiving  event  is  being 
organized  by  Trudeau  along  with 
“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  M.  Schulz 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
“Steve  Canyon”  creator  Milt  Caniff 
of  News  America  Syndicate  and  King 
Features  Syndicate.  Other  cartoonists 
who  have  agreed  to  take  part  include 
“Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite  of 
Universal,  “Garfield”  creator  Jim 
Davis  of  United,  “Hagar  the  Horri¬ 
ble”  creator  Dik  Browne  of  King,  and 
“Shoe”  creator  Jeff  MacNelly  of 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Trudeau  said  the  idea  of  the 
November  28  effort  is  to  have  car¬ 
toonists  talk  about  hunger  “within  the 
framework  of  what  they  normally  do” 
rather  than  turn  their  strips  and  panels 
into  “little  billboards”  for  a  day. 

The  “Doonesbury”  creator  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  themed 
Thanksgiving  comics  will  help  world 
hunger  in  a  “modest  but  hopefully 
meaningful  way.” 


Trudeau  also  commented  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  matters  during  his  pre¬ 
pared  AASFE  address  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  question-and-answer  session. 

Commenting  on  complaints  during 
the  past  year  from  some  editors  who 
feel  the  post-sabbatical  “Doones¬ 
bury”  is  “no  longer  fair,”  Trudeau 
compared  this  to  criticizing  “a  260- 
pound  nose  guard  for  being 
physical.” 

“Satirists  are  supposed  to  be  unbal¬ 
anced,  satirists  are  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
fair,”  he  declared.  “Humor  is  good 
fun.  Satire  is  deadly  earnest.” 

Trudeau,  who  thanked  the  “vast 
majority”  of  ‘ ‘Doonesbury”- 
subscribing  newspaper  editors  for 
realizing  what  the  role  of  a  satirist  is, 
added  that  he  doesn’t  believe  his  strip 
has  gotten  more  strident. 

He  said  “Doonesbury”  is  still 
“basically  about  the  characters,” 
although  he  noted  that  the  political 
episodes  get  the  most  publicity.  And 
he  observed  that  he  has  devoted  a 
relatively  small  number  of  strips  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  the  lampooning  of 
Ronald  Reagan. 

But  even  his  occasional  strips  about 
the  President,  continued  Trudeau, 
have  gotten  a  number  of  people  in¬ 
censed.  The  cartoonist  said  many 
Americans  may  consider  Reagan 
“nice,”  but  “that  doesn’t  entitle  him 
to  immunity  from  criticism.” 

The  cartoonist — who  called 
Reagan  “the  most  insensitive  Presi¬ 
dent  of  modern  times” — said  the  po¬ 
litical  climate  in  the  U.S.  has 
changed,  not  “Doonesbury.”  His  sa¬ 
tire  of  Reagan  makes  waves,  stated 
Trudeau,  because  few  people  are 


strongly  criticizing  the  Republican 
chief  executive.  Trudeau  said  his  sat¬ 
ire  of  Jimmy  Carter  got  less  reaction 
because  he  was  one  of  many  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  former  Democratic  president. 

Trudeau,  in  giving  other  examples 
of  how  he  does  not  just  satirize  Re¬ 
publicans,  said  he  has  also  lampooned 
Tip  O’Neill  and  Jerry  Brown — with 
Brown’s  press  secretary  claiming  that 
“Doonesbury”  helped  lead  to  the  for¬ 
mer  California  governor’s  political 
downfall.  As  for  Vice  President 
George  Bush’s  charges  that  Trudeau 
was  “carrying  water”  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats  during  last  year’s  election,  the 
cartoonist  said  Walter  Mondale  was 
“not  ajuicy  subject”  to  spoof  and  that 
satirists  tend  to  aim  their  barbs  at 
those  in  power. 

The  “Doonesbury”  creator  also 
commented  on  his  controversial  June 
11  strip  which  featured  a  photo  of 
Frank  Sinatra  with  “alleged  human 
Aniello  Dellacroce,  later  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Gambino  family 
member  Charley  Calise”  (see  E&P, 
June  15).  A  number  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  thought  Trudeau  should  have 
mentioned  that  Dellacroce  was  even¬ 
tually  acquitted. 

Trudeau  said  his  description  of  Del¬ 
lacroce — who  has  faced  various  other 


Jarrett,  Breathed,  Bloom.  (Photo  by 
Kathy  Kattenburg  Astor.) 
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Trudeau  after  making  his  remarks.  (Photo 
by  David  Astor.) 

criminal  charges — “served  a  larger 
truth.  That’s  what  satire  is  all  ab¬ 
out  ....  I  was  simply  trying  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  individual  Mr.  Sinatra 
was  choosing  as  company.  And  the 
facts  as  they  were  in  the  strip  were 
accurate.” 

He  added  that  papers  have  every 
right  to  drop  any  “Doonesbury”  epi¬ 
sode  they  want.  And  Trudeau  said  he 
could  understand  why  some  papers 
ran  an  explanatory  box  next  to  the 
June  1 1  strip.  But  he  stated  that  pa¬ 
pers  should  not  have  changed  his 
actual  copy  that  day. 

“A  strip  is  a  closed  little  ecosys¬ 
tem,”  Trudeau  declared.  “It  is  almost 
impossible  to  edit  comics  without 
changing  their  meaning.” 

As  for  Universal’s  withholding  of 
his  abortion-related  series  this  spring 
(see  E&P,  June  1  and  8),  Trudeau  said 
it  was  the  first  time  in  15  years  that  the 
syndicate  did  not  want  to  distribute 
“Doonesbury”  episodes.  “I  was 
obviously  disappointed  when  it  didn’t 
run,  but  you  can’t  win  every  battle,” 
stated  Trudeau,  who  noted  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be  another  15  years  before 
this  happened  again. 

Trudeau  acknowledged  that  con¬ 
troversy  over  his  comic  “has  its  bene¬ 
fits,”  but  contended  that  he  doesn’t 
deliberately  seek  to  create  this  con¬ 
troversy.  He  said  dealing  with  critic¬ 
ism  is  “enormously  distracting” 
when  he  is  trying  to  work.  And  if  he 
really  wanted  publicity  so  much, 
Trudeau  added,  he  would  have 
granted  more  than  “two  interviews  in 
the  last  12  years.” 


Upcoming  E&P  issues  will  include  more 
coverage  of  the  September  1 9-20  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  convention,  a  report  on  the 
September  18  Newspaper  Features 
Council  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Charles  Schulz  (who  spoke  at 
the  AASFE  and  NFC  gatherings)  to  mark 
the  35th  anniversary  of  'Peanuts,'  and  a 
story  about  a  sold-out  S.F.  nightclub  per¬ 
formance  by  Joe  Bob  Briggs. 


When  it  came  to  last  year’s  44-pica 
“Doonesbury”  size  requirement,  for 
instance,  Trudeau  said  he  just 
assumed  that  editors  who  did  not 
want  to  run  the  comic  at  that  width 
would  not  buy  it.  He  stated  that  he 
didn’t  realize  how  upset  some  editors 
would  get. 

One  cartoonist  in  the  AASFE  audi¬ 
ence — “The  Family  Circus”  creator 
Bil  Keane  of  Cowles  Syndicate — stood 
up  during  the  question-and-answer 
session  and  thanked  Trudeau  for  his 
44-pica  stand.  “I  think  it  has  focused, 
for  all  of  us,  the  attention  of  editors  on 
the  importance  of  the  size  of  comics,” 
he  said. 

Some  papers  have  reacted  to  the 
44-pica  requirement  by  putting 
“Doonesbury”  on  the  editorial 
page — joining  the  papers  who  had 
already  done  this  because  of  the  com¬ 
ic’s  politics.  When  asked  where  he 
preferred  his  strip  to  be,  however, 
Trudeau  said  the  comics  pages. 
“That’s  where  the  readers  are,”  he 
declared. 

Whatever  page  his  strip  runs  on, 
Trudeau  said  it  was  the  “highest  pri¬ 
vilege”  to  appear  in  newspapers.  And 
the  cartoonist  said  he  was  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  fact  that  “835  editors 
voluntarily  (publish)  a  comic  that  they 
know  will  irritate  a  lot  of  people.” 

Following  Trudeau’s  remarks  was 
a  panel  discussion — entitled  “Cen¬ 
sorship:  where  do  you  draw  the 
line?” — featuring  Dallas  Times 
Herald  editor  Will  Jarrett,  drive-in 
movie  columnist  John  Bloom  (a.k.a. 
Joe  Bob  Briggs)  of  Universal,  and 
“Bloom  County”  creator  Berke 
Breathed  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG). 

The  first  two  speakers  discussed 
Briggs’  controversial  “We  Are  the 
World”  parody  last  spring  that 
caused  Jarrett  to  cancel  the  drive-in 
column  and  Bloom  to  resign  from  the 
Times  Herald  (see  E&P,  April  27). 

Jarrett  noted  that  the  “We  Are  the 
Weird”  piece  was  very  offensive  to 
numerous  blacks.  He  said  he  agreed 
with  the  words  of  one  writer  who  said 
the  April  12  parody  “mocked”  Afri¬ 
can  famine  victims,  not  the  rock  stars 
who  sang  “We  Are  the  World.”  And 
Jarrett  added  that  Bloom  never  apolo¬ 
gized. 

Bloom  said  he  didn’t  intend  the 
April  12  piece  to  be  racist,  and  still 
doesn’t  think  it  was.  He  did  note  that 
he  regretted  “a  great  deal  that  the 
majority  of  the  black  community” 
was  upset  by  the  column.  And  Bloom 
said  Jarrett  could  have  tried  to  handle 
the  situation  without  a  “page  one  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  column”  and  “can¬ 
cellation  in  an  atmosphere  of  hys¬ 
teria.” 

One  member  of  the  AASFE  audi¬ 


ence  raised  the  question  of  how  such  a 
controversial  column  could  have  got¬ 
ten  by  several  editors  at  the  Times 
Herald  and  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  (LATS  dropped  the  feature  too, 
after  which  Bloom  signed  with  Uni¬ 
versal).  Jarrett  acknowledged  that  the 
piece  “was  not  edited  as  it  should 
have  been.” 

Breathed  opened  his  remarks  by 
saying  the  word  “censorship”  in  the 
panel  title  should  be  “editing.”  He 
noted,  like  Trudeau,  that  newspapers 
have  the  right  to  drop  a  particular 
comic  episode. 

The  cartoonist  said  some  decisions 
to  pull  “Bloom  County”  are  more 
understandable  to  him  than  others. 
Breathed,  for  instance,  said  he  real¬ 
ized  why  his  reference  to  a  “nun”  and 
“banana”  caused  controversy  last 
year  (see  E&P,  October  20),  although 
he  contended  that  the  sexual  connota¬ 
tion  “never  caught  my  attention” 
when  he  was  drawing  the  strip. 

Breathed  said  he  is  “not  trying  to 
cause  trouble”  with  his  comics.  He 
stated  that  a  satirist  fails  when  the 
“point  is  obscured  by  the  offense  you 
have  caused.” 

A  number  of  papers,  continued 
Breathed,  seem  to  have  more  of  a 
problem  with  the  look  of  some 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


READERS 
CALL  FOR 
OFF-THE-WALL 


'SiL 


From  the  deepest,  darkest  recesses  of 
J.D.  Crowe's  mind  come  his  social 
lampoons  "Crowe's  Feats."  Surfacing 
once  a  week  for  your  comics,  life¬ 
style  and  Sunday  pages.  And  aiming 
straight  for  your  readers'  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  absurd. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(61 9)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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SYNDICATES 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
“Bloom  County”  episodes  than  with 
the  content. 

“The  style  of  the  comics  page  has 
become  somewhat  complacent,” 
stated  Breathed.  “This  is  an  open  in¬ 
vitation  for  me  (and  others)  to  see 


what  can  be  done  about  it ....  I  love 
to  play  with  style  and  structure  .... 
Sometimes  you  will  be  shocked,  but  I 
hope  you  see  it  as  well-intentioned.” 

One  example  of  Breathed’s  ex¬ 
perimental  technique  was  his  mock 
“Dewar’s  Profile”  ad  this  spring  (see 


E&P,  April  13).  Another  is  a  Sunday 
episode,  which  may  be  coming  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  that  is  printed  back¬ 
ward  and  needs  to  be  read  with  a  mir¬ 
ror.  Breathed  said  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editors  who  have  seen  it  so  far 
do  not  want  to  run  it. 


Most  papers  buying  pope  feature  decide  to  stay  on 

But  there  could  be  trouble  brewmg  between  NAS  and  EAV 


News  America  Syndicate  has 
apparently  kept  most  of  its  “Observa¬ 
tions  by  Pope  John  Paul  11”  clients 
despite  the  controversy  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  now-changed  feature 
earlier  this  month. 

The  feature,  which  was  at  one  point 
criticized  by  the  Vatican  for  commer¬ 
cially  using  the  pontiff’s  byline,  is 
now  called  “Selected  Observations  of 
Pope  John  Paul  11”  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  pontiff  is  not  actually  writing 
a  column  each  week  (see  E&P, 
September  14  and  21).  The  feature  is 
edited  from  the  pope’s  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  writings. 

NAS  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Richard  S.  Newcombe  stated 
that  the  feature  started  earlier  this 
month  with  216  subscribers  world¬ 
wide,  and  lost  seven  of  them  after 
controversy  erupted.  Newcombe  said 
five  other  papers  have  signed  on  in 
recent  weeks — giving  “Observa¬ 
tions”  a  client  list  of  214  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  24 — and  that  about  40  more  pa¬ 
pers  have  requested  samples. 


Caldwell  Is 


One  of  the  papers  dropping  the  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle.  Executive  editor  William  German 
said  the  Chronicle  took  this  action  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dispute  over  whether  the 
Vatican  approved  of  “Observa¬ 
tions,”  and  because  it  became  clear  to 
him  that  much  of  the  feature  drew  on 
things  the  pontiff  said  in  the  past — 
including  the  time  before  he  became 
pope. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  was  one  of 
the  papers  that  decided  to  keep  the 
feature.  Managing  editor  Scott  Bos¬ 
ley  said,  “We  still  think  it’s  important 
to  a  large  segment  of  our  readers.” 

Newcombe — who  stated  that  he 
still  considers  the  feature  “histor¬ 
ic” — said  the  editorial  steiff  of  NAS 
and  its  Times  of  London  Syndicate 
international  division  is  now  compil¬ 
ing  “Observations”  (which  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  before  distribution  by 
Archbishop  John  P.  Foley,  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  So¬ 
cial  Communications  at  the  Vatican). 

NAS  apparently  doesn’t  want  to 
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continue  using  editor  and  translator 
Dr.  Alfred  Bloch,  a  scholar  on  Roman 
Catholic  affairs,  to  compile  the  fea¬ 
ture.  Dr.  Bloch  is  with  EAV  Associ¬ 
ates — which  was  formed  to  negotiate 
publishing  and  other  arrangements 
with  the  Vatican,  and  which  originally 
offered  “Observations”  to  NAS. 

“EAV  represented  to  us  that  it  had 
authorization  for  the  column  from  the 
Vatican  Secretariat  of  State,”  stated 
Newcombe  in  a  letter  sent  to  news¬ 
paper  editors.  “This  subsequently 
proved  to  be  false.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  severed  all  ties  with  EAV  and 
are  now  dealing  directly  with  the 
Vatican.” 

EAV  head  Arthur  Klebanoff, 
however,  said  his  company  “has  a 
contract  with  News  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  plans  to  stand  on  that  con¬ 
tract.”  He  has  also  said  that  a  number 
of  high  Roman  Catholic  officials  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  the  pope  feature 
to  EAV. 

Klebanoff  and  Newcombe  declined 
to  discuss  whether  a  lawsuit  would  be 
filed  over  who  has  control  of  the  fea¬ 
ture. 

— David  Astor 


'Robotman’  is  on  air 

Robotman,  the  title  character  of  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  comic  strip 
by  Jim  Meddick,  is  returning  to  tv. 

The  show  will  be  carried  in  almost 
100  markets,  including  49  of  the  top 
50.  It  is  airing  this  month  and  next 
month  as  a  three-part  mini-series  in 
some  markets  and  as  a  90-minute  spe¬ 
cial  in  others. 

Prez  caiis  coiumnist 

“Just  Between  Us”  columnist  Ted 
Hilgenstuhler  of  Features  Syndicate 
recently  received  a  thank  you  call 
from  Ronald  Reagan  after  he  gave  the 
President  a  framed  “photo-poem” 
with  a  nuclear  theme. 

FS  is  based  atP.O.  Box  4721,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.  91607. 
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Gannett  daily  uses  TIO  video  spot 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


sources  will  dry  up  if  they  can’t  keep 
them  anonymous. 

But  shield  protection  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  way  journalists  usually 
work.  Reporters  can  and  do  promise 
anonymity  to  some  of  their  sources. 
The  information  these  people  pro¬ 
vide  —  whether  it  is  about  an  im¬ 
pending  lawsuit  or  hazardous  fill  at  a 
housing  development  —  may  be  true 
or  false.  But  in  all  cases  their  names 
may  be  protected. 

Refusing  to  reveal  the  name  of 
someone  whom  investigators  need  to 
question  as  part  of  a  criminal  case  is 
another  matter. 

I  would  argue  that  a  reporter  should 
not  promise  anonymity  to  such  a 
source  and  that  he  should  cut  short 
the  interview  if  agreement  cannot  be 
reached. 


At  a  time  when  the 
press  is  accused  of 
eiitism  and  arrogance, 
shieid  iaws  are  another 
waii  between  us  and  the 
pubiic  whom  we  are 
trying  to  serve. 


But,  while  that  may  be  a  good  guide 
for  most  situations,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  rule  that  would  cover  all 
cases.  Occasionally  a  reporter  may 
have  to  have  a  piece  of  information 
and  need  to  make  a  pledge  of  anonym¬ 
ity  to  get  it. 

A  number  of  reporters  have  paid 
the  price,  serving  short  stretches  in 
jail  on  contempt-of-court  charges  for 
refusing  to  name  names. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  cases 
such  as  these. 

As  one  who  has  never  been  in  jail 
and  who  would  be  less  than  enthusias¬ 
tic  at  the  prospect,  I  hesitate  to  make 
this  suggestion.  But  perhaps  jail  is  the 
price  reporters  occasionally  have  to 
pay  as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

I  would  contend  that  jail  is  a  better 
alternative  than  asserting  a  right  that 
is  not  granted  to  persons  who  are  not 
employed  by  news  organizations. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  right  to  be 
enjoyed  by  all.  It  is  too  precious  to 
split  into  one  set  of  privileges  re-, 
served  for  those  of  us  who  work  in  the 
news  business  and  another,  lesser  set 
for  modern  Tom  Paines  working  in 
their  basements,  crusading  alone  and 
unheralded. 
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Florida  Today,  a  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er  in  Cocoa  Beach,  is  incorporating  a 
Television  Information  Office  video 
on  freedom  of  the  press  into  a  tape  it  is 
producing  on  ethical  dilemmas  con¬ 
fronting  journalists. 

The  TIO  spot,  “Without  Freedom 
of  the  Press  .  .  .  ”  will  be  used  as  part 
of  Florida  Today’s  tape,  “The  Other 
Side  of  the  News,’’  examining  issues 
such  as  privacy,  treatment  of  person¬ 


al  tragedy,  stereotyping  and  free 
press  guarantees. 

The  tape  will  be  shown  to  commun¬ 
ity  groups  and  organizations. 

Florida  Today’s  request  to  use  the 
TIO  video  has  prompted  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  it  available  for  purchase 
to  other  newspapers. 

TIO  is  located  at  745  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  I0I5I. 


Market  better 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Yet,  J.  Walter  Thompson’s  Pierce 
says  that  newspaper  promotion  and 
advertising  efforts,  while  an  impress¬ 
ive  $1.5  billion,  still  lag  competition. 

Newspapers  spend  on  promotion 
2 . 1  %  of  their  sales  and  5 . 1  %  of  profits . 

By  contrast,  broadcast  spends 
3.9%  of  sales  and  8.3%  of  profits. 

Magazines  invest  even  more:  4.1% 
of  sales  and  8.3%  of  profits. 

“You  are  far  behind,  far  behind 
what  your  competion  spends  on 
promotion  and  advertising,’’  Pierce 
said. 

And  he  cautioned  that  newspaper 
research  must  not  only  sell  ads  this 
year  and  next,  but  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury. 

And  newspapers,  he  adds,  have  not 
yet  done  that  well. 

The  major  local  and  national  ad 
market  share  declines  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  only  to  better  competition. 
Pierce  concluded. 


“There  must  be  deeper  problems 
than  direct  mail  and  Marriage  Mail 
(the  Advo  Systems  shared-mail  pro¬ 
gram),  basic  problems  that  are  not  on 
the  agenda  of  your  industry’s  meet¬ 
ings  and  have  never  been  identi¬ 
fied  .  .  .  You  have  basic,  deeply  in¬ 
grained  problems,”  Pierce  said. 

He  indicated  he  also  did  not  know 
what  those  problems  were. 

As  he  did  at  this  year’s  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
management  conference.  Pierce 
called  for  the  new  Future  of 
Advertising  committee  to  identify  the 
industry’s  problems  and  to  launch  a 
“massive  image  campaign  to 
introduce  the  new  newspaper  to  the 
advertising  market.” 

“If  the  role  of  the  newspaper 
should  weaken  or  worse,  I  believe  it 
will  be  because  you  failed  to  build  the 
state-of-the-art  marketing  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  your  great  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  and  your  technology,”  Pierce 
said. 

Despite  the  gloomy  assessment. 
Pierce  said  he  believes  the  problems 
can  be  overcome. 


MktNews 


A  supplemental  financial 
&  economic  news  service. 


Market  News  Syndicate  provides  a  daily  selection  of 
articles  about  economic  events  affecting  world  financial 
markets  —  and  your  readers. 

Ready-to-run  copy  direct  to  your  computer  system. 

MktNews  Syndicate  is  produced  by  Market  News  Service, 
Inc.,  an  international  provider  of  financial  news  to 
thousands  of  businesses,  individuals  and  news  media. 

For  information, 

call  Scott  Robinson  at  800-227-7336 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOXING-  Established  weekly  column  of 
boxing  commentary.  Well  written,  pro¬ 
vocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports  fea¬ 
ture  about  controversial,  high  interest 
subject  often  underestimated  by  editors. 
Will  cultivate  new  readership.  Won't  cost 
much  in  space/money  for  trial.  Samples. 
Jon  Piper,  Sports  News  Service,  44  Luf¬ 
kin  Point  Rd.,  Essex,  MA  01929.  (617) 
768-7165. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS.  16-page  cata¬ 
logue  from  "Alexander  Recycled"  ex¬ 
hibit  of  57  drawings  on  finance,  econo¬ 
mics  by  F.O.  Alexander  that  appeared 
from  1955  to  1971  in  Philadelphia 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin.  Price: 
$1.50  plus  50(  for  handling,  postage. 
Send  check  to  Tosubi  Group,  248  Upper 
Gulph,  Radnor,  PA  19087. 


•DON'T  LET  IT  HAPPEN'— Alcoholism 
need  not  be  a  career  and  drug  abuse  can 
be  stopped.  America's  No.  1  health  and 
social  problem  addressed  and  readers' 
questions  answered  authoritatively.  Bi¬ 
weekly.  Samples,  rates.  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  VifTCOA,  6501,  Boeing  Bldg.,  B, 
Suite  400,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 

"SENIOR  CLINIC".  An  experienced 
practicing  specialist  writes  America's 
only  health  column  specifically  addres 
sing  the  medical  problems  of  past  mid 
die  life.  The  nation's  26  million  seniors 
now  exceed  the  teen  age  population. 
Senior  Clinic  caters  exclusively  to  this 
ever  increasing  segment  of  your  read 
ership.  "Warm  witty  authoritative- 
excellent  reader  response"  (Rochester, 
NY  Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Weekly  60(3 
words.  Now  in  5th  year.  Samples,  rates. 
Dr.  Macinnis,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7,  (403)  973- 


WEEKLY  SCIENCE  COLUMN  800  words 
plus  editorial  cartoon.  Concepts,  profiles 
precis,  reader  queries.  Relevant,  witty, 
painless.  3rd  year.  Samples:  Science 
Syndicate,  PO  Box  5636,  Portland,  OR 
97228.  (503)  224-8338. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNS 


NEW  RELEASES  from  all  Federal  Agen¬ 
cies,  The  Congressional  Press  Galleries 
and  Committees  mailed  daily.  $50 
monthly  each.  Call  Dave  (202)737- 
4434. 

REAL  ESTATE 


AWARD  WINNING  columnist  writing  on  OPAL  ESTATE 

a  variety  of  topics  has  weekly  column  for  .  _ 

your  newspa^r.  For  information  and  "hoW  TO  BUY  A  HOME",  13-part,  30- 

Cl'  inch  series  now  running  in  The  Chicago 
1909  Cambridge  Rd.,  Zephyrhillis,  FL  use  to  enhance  home  clasii- 

fieds  or  as  weekend  feature.  Low  cost 
2nd  serial  rights.  Box  48922,  Chicago, 
_  IL  60648.  (312)  967-7666. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  11th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  (3ourt,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


OUR  FREE  FALUWINTER  release  sche¬ 
dule  helps  you  cover  the  movies  for  less. 
Call— write:  REVIEWS  ON  REQUEST, 
PO  Box  20267,  London  Terrace  Station, 
New  York,  NY  1001 1.  (212)989-6612. 


FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE  IN 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
AND  WATCH  YOUR 
SYNDICATE  SALES.  SOAR! 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26,  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

For  information  and  rates  call: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertisings  (212)  675-4380 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

WELL  KNOWN  MEDIA  BROKERAGE 
FIRM  planning  expansion  seeks  associ¬ 
ate  with  background  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  publishing.  Reply  with  qual¬ 
ifications  to  Box  9293,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10011. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consu  Hants 

Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 

66207.  Office;  (913)  451-8260 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

25  Years  of  Service 

APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

1511  K  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(202)  628-1133 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre- 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 

Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 

PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  Sun-Times,  100  others.  Lively, 
lucid  800-word  Q&A  weekly  on  real 
estate.  11th  year,  8  national  awards. 
Edith  Lank,  240  Hemingway,  Roches¬ 
ter,  NY  14620.  (716)  473-4973." 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  In  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

Brokers«Consultants*Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRKIGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal’BrokerageOonsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


Newspaper  Brokers 
ROY  H0LDIN(5  &  ASSOCIATES 
Brokers-Appraisers 
Modest  rates 

P.O.  Box  212,  Galva,  II.  61434 
309-932-2270  217-784-4736 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEVfSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
(804)  784-7000 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

Sales*Consulting*Appraisine 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


:  USA  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SSIONAL  SER-  ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
circulation  25K,  sunny, 
D  BRIGGS  &  booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
I,  Savannah,  GA  $25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
5-  6034,  Glendale,  AZ  85312. 


BOISE  IDAHO  AREA  WEEKLY  -  profit¬ 
able-  great  opportunity  for  first  own¬ 
ership.  Fournier  Media  Services,  PO  Box 
5789,  Bend,  OR  97708.  (503)  389- 
3277. 


GOODLOOKING,  PROFITABLE  mid¬ 
south  weekly  and  associated  shopper  in 
vibrant  market.  Priced  right  at 
$325,000  cash.  Financials  available 
only  on  visit  to  premises.  For  appoint¬ 
ment  and  other  details,  call  or  write  Jim 
Hall  Media  Sen/ices,  Inc.,  408  Elm  St., 
Troy,  AL  36081  (205)  566-7198. 


PROFITABLE,  growing  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  and  shopper  located  in  northern  New 
England.  Selling  price  1  V2  times  gross 
of  $350,000  includes  real  estate.  Cash 
buy  out  preferred.  Please  indicate  your 
financial  ability  with  first  inquiry.  Write 
Box  9227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tppraismg  PROFITABLE  TRI  COUNTY  WEEKLY. 

Zone  1,  potential  as  great  as  your  dreams 

-  and  ambition;  beautiful  lifestyle.  Please 

paper  Broker,  indicate  your  financial  ability  with  first 
|air  CA  91763  inquiry;  minimum  $100,000  deposit. 
5440  Write  Box  9285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  Texas  Panhandle  weekly, 
largest  in  county.  1 984  gross  of  $21 3K; 
$4 IK  net  does  not  include  sala^,  di¬ 
vidends  to  owners.  Includes  building 
and  real  estate.  Retirement  near,  $250K 
with  owner  financing. 

SMALL  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
For  investors  or  buyers;  Five-day-a-week 
daily.  Fully  equipped.  For  buyers,  sale, 
priced  at  $285,000.  For  investors,  up  to 
$125,000  needed  for  part -ownership  or 
negotiated  rate  of  return.  For  details,  call 
or  write  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc., 
408  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081.  (205) 
566-7198. 

The  Navajo  Times  TODAY,  a  five-day 
morning  newspaper,  is  for  sale.  In¬ 
terested  parties  should  contact  Mark 
Trahant,  Publisher,  at  PO  Box  310,  Win¬ 
dow  Rock,  Ariz.,  86515  or  (602)  871- 
5400. 

THIRTY-FIVE  OLD  ZONE  3  WEEKLY, 
with  complete  modern  composition 
facility,  priced  well  below  annual  volume 
of  $240,000.  Terms  available.  W.B. 
Grimes&Co.,  1511  KSt.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  DC  20016. 

TWICE  WEEKLY  INDIANA  county  seat 
plus  cable  TV  operation.  Includes  plant, 
press  and  cable  equipment.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  property.  $1,(1)00,000,000.  Con¬ 
tact  James  A.  Martin,  PO  Box  798,  Dub¬ 
lin,  OH  43017  (614)  889-9747. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  ZONE  3 
Tell  us  your  wants  &  needs. 

Edwin  0.  Meyer  Associates,  Inc. 

PO  Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 

ZONE  6  weekly  suburban  and  shopper. 
Both  well  established  in  growing  metro 
market.  Excellent  retail  prospects.  Send 
inquiries  to  Box  9065,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY  in  mountain  recrea¬ 
tion  area.  $90,000  with  $20,000  down. 
IDAHO  WEEKLY  near  Boise  priced  well 
below  gross.  $65,000  with  $15,000 
down. 

WESTERN  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY. 
Strong  economy.  $120,000  with 
$30,000  down. 

SISTER  WEEKLIES  in  Idaho.  One  in 
county  seat.  $140,000  total  $30,000 
down,  good  terms. 

Contact  Hicks  Media  Service 
31  North  Wyoming  Ave. 

Buffalo,  WY  82834 
(307)  684-5750 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

EXPANDING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GROUP  seeks  to  purchase  exclusive 
weeklies  with  5000  or  more  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  We  can  act  quickly  and  will  hold 
your  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
8826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  wanted. 
Write,  send  sample  issue(s)  to  Diversi¬ 
fied  Periodicals,  PO  Box  249,  Cobalt,  CT 
06414  or  call  Bob  Taylor  (203)  342- 
4730. 

WELL  RESPECTED,  growing  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  with  cash  seeks  to 
purchase  smaller  newspapers  (5000- 
10,000  circulation).  Write  or  phone 
Arthur  Weeks,  Sterling  Newspapers, 
LTD,  PO  Box  10079,  Pacific  Center, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V7Y1B6.  (604)  682- 
7755. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

GOVERNMENT  HOMES  from  $1  (U  re¬ 
pair).  Also  delinquent  tax  property.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  GH-4261  for  in¬ 
formation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"Howto  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed”  by  editor— publisher— broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

NOW  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  get  into  the 
booming  country  music  industry!  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Nashville  Music  Row  area. 
Growing  national  monthly  publication 
with  solid  base  ready  for  experienced 
publisher  to  take  it  and  run.  Owner  with 
other  interests  ready  to  sell.  Serious  in¬ 
quiries  only.  Write  PO  Box  24922,  Nash¬ 
ville,  TN  37202. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  tabloid  magazine,  well 
established  on  economically  booming 
coast.  $58,000.  PO  Box  364,  Beaufort, 
NC  28516,  (919)  726-2837. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

SURVIVAL  KIT  FOR  FREE  PAPERS 
Bright  ideas  to  fight  off  competition  and 
help  keep  your  paper  healthy  through  the 
1980’s.  Ways  to  combat  TMC  and 
broaden  your  display  and  classified 
base.  Plus,  new  ways  to  extract  revenue 
from  readers.  Publishers  call  or  write- 
Estil  Cradick,  Consit.  to  Publishers,  950 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Dunedin,  FL  33528, 
(813)  733-1678. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


1^— — 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program,  in¬ 
stallations  and  repairs.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 
Circulation  Consultant  for  newspapers. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Carlson  "Director”  color  enlarger  Model 
PSX-1  new  in  1973.  Call  Bill  Babiarz 
(703)  750-8762. 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB,  fixed  low 
%  shrink  or  2  to  25%  computer-aided 
variable  for  quick  and  easy  dimension 
control.  Also  REPAIRING  and  OPTIMIZ¬ 
ING  of  process  camera  lenses.  Herb 
Carlbom  at  CK  Optical,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278.  (213)  372- 
0372 


EQUIPMEIIT  S  SUPPUES 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2terminals, 
printer  and  on-site  operator  training. 
DAILY  CIRCUUTION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-1-  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix  Sys¬ 
tems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to  101 
E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM  87401. 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub- 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

ITEK  720  Computer  System  with  2-32K 
computers  (core  planes),  2-lOMB  disc 
drives,  nine  Delta  Data  VDTs  plus  other 
peripherals.  Also  two  Itek  Mark  III  type¬ 
setters.  Contact  Dale  Eberly  at  (717) 
264-6161  fo  details. 

FOR  SALE 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  NAPP  system 
for  twin  star  plate  processor.  Never  used. 
For  more  details  calls  Best  Publishing 
Co.,(213)  548-4545. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106's 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 

Kirk-Rudy  4  pocket  inserter.  Equipped 
to  add  label  heads.  Cost  new  $28,200. 1 
year  old  will  sell  for  $20,500.  GolfCoast 
Press  (813)597-2134. 

3  -  Sta  Hi  257S  Stackers  New  1979, 
Serial  Numbers  89757SS,  89767SS 
and  89397SS.  Good  condition.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Call  (703)  750-8741  Roy 
Riggle. 


EQUIPMENT  fc  SUPPUES 

_ MAILROOM _ 

Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers 
Muller  288  counter/stacker 
Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers 
Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper 
IDAB  bottom  wraps 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER  WITH  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH  FEA¬ 
TURE. 

NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters  and 
Model  231  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY.  MECHANICAL  IN¬ 
STALLATION  SERVICES  ALSO  PRO¬ 
VIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


•  24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis¬ 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS:  Buy.  Sell,  Rent 
$150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 


ADVANTAGE  II.  $12,500; 
ADVANTAGE  I.  5  V*  Floppy  I/O, 
$10,000; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  Excellent.  $6750; 
MDT  350,  $2000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also: 
COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Powerview  10  and 
8400  typesetter.  Great  add  setting  com¬ 
bination.  Have  4  will  be  selling  2.  Call 
Peter  Haggerty  (617)933-3700. 


2  Compugraphic  Unversal  Videosetter's 
available  October.  RLO,  reader-dataport 
interface,  spare  parts.  Under  service 
contract.  (913)823-6363  extension 
314. 


CG  SELECTLINE  PERMAKVKIK  RC  PRO¬ 
CESSOR  (Same  as  2400  Z)  New  in  car¬ 
ton,  $2650; 

CG  SELECTLINE  (Compukwik  I),  NEW 
in  Carton,  $950. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


CG  TABLE  TOP  PHOTOTYPSETTER, 
Parts  Kit,  Pulley  Kit,  $1500; 

CG  TABLE  TOP  HEADLINER,  12-42 
Pts.,  10  Strips,  $165(); 

EDIT  7400  HR,  Rev  D,  $5500 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

COMP  II  JR.,  Supported,  $1500; 

CG  7200 1C  HEADLINER,  14-72  R.,  10 
Strips,  $1650; 

EDIT  7400  HR,  Rev  D,  $5500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


HARRIS  3300  TYPESETTER,  $6500; 
HARRIS  2220  COMPOSITION  TER¬ 
MINAL,  $5000; 

HARRIS  1420  TERMINAL,  $2500. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

ITEK  2024  MEGALITH  PLATEMAKER, 
$6500; 

LOG  E  17  RC  PROC.,  Excellent,  $2000; 
CG  1400  Z-Processor,  Reconditioned, 
$800. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

LINOTRON  202,  700  LPM,  Rev.  Video, 
32K  RAM  Memory,  Parallel  Interface,  5 
years,  $18,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

MICROTEK  MC  1100,  3  Term.,  Dual 
1.1  Meg  Floppy,  Class  Ad,  1  Vi  year, 
$18,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

Double  out  delivery 

22  %  cutoff  with  baloon  former 

Disk  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 

cracks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Daily  King  II,  6  units,  KJ6A  folder,  new 
1977-79  Very  good  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion.  November  delivery. 

ONE/Atlanta  (404)  458-9351 


E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 

(212)  675-4380 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

and  accessories 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Colorking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


FIRST  OFFERINO 
TWO  8-UNIT  GOSS 
MARK  V 

HEADLINER  PRESSES 

Serial  #4017  (1971-72) 
Serial  #4030  (1873-74) 
(Now  DiLitho) 

Raching  Consisting  of; 

8  •  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  Folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  •  Four-bar,  angle  bar 
sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho 

saddles  60  H.P.  motors  and  drive  - 
Fincor  drive  -  Westinghouse 
motors 

Electric  compensators 
Skip  slitter  -  bottom  former,  oper¬ 
ator  side. 

Spare  parts  allotted  to  press. 

Offered  as  two  8-unit  presses  or 
one 

le-unlt  press. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERT 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-90B0  Telex  42362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Harris  6  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

104  Count-O-Veyors  completely  rebuilt 
Harris  V-15-A  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der  and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris 
V-15-A  press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)  264- 1 802  Telex  1 40 1 86 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  community  as  your 
newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-units  SC  press  1976-79 

1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  Vi-Vi  folder  50  horsepower  1979 

1- SC  combination  Vi-Vii-D/P  40  horse¬ 
power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  Vi-'A  folder  25 
horse  powerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 

CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 

(206)  387-0097 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

4  Unit  Community  with  Comm¬ 
unity  folder.  Mk  in  1974, 
equipF^  with  20  H.P.  motor 
and  drive.  Available  immedi — 
ately  located  in  the  Midwest. 

4  Unit  Community  with  Community 
folder  Mfg  1972  equipped 
with  50  H.P.  motor  and  drive,  can 
be  seen  in  Lenexa,  Kansas. 

2  V-15A  add-on  units,  Mfg  1968, 
available  "as  is"  or  fully 
reconditioned. 

7  Unit  Urbanite:.  6  mono  color 
color  units;  1  tri-color,  Vi 
page  folder;  22.80  cutoff 
on  RTP's,  sold  as  a  complete 
press  or  add-on  units.  Fully 
reconditioned  or  "as  is"  avail¬ 
able  now. 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder, 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

1  Goss  Cosmo  add-on  unit. 

Stacked  position.  Available  now, 
1974  vintage.  1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1) 
double  folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Harris  6  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

104  Count-O-Veyors  completely  rebuilt 
Harris  V-15-A  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der  and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris 
V-15-A  press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


U  Apple 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 

V-22,  4  units,  1970, 

V-15A,  4  units,  1972. 

GOSS 

URBANITE,  1200  series,  9  units  pas¬ 
ters. 

URBANITE,  1000  series,  8  units,  pas¬ 
ters. 

KING 

Newsking,  6  units,  KJ8  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex:  130326 

Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22"  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  W,  4  High.  Heatset 
SC  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Community,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971 
SC  Community,  6  units,  1973 
SC  Community  units  and  folders 
Suburban  15(J0,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
V15D,  8  units  JF25,  1983 
V15C,  6  units  1978 
V15A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units,  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 
ONE  CORPORATION/Atlanta,  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


I  Goss  2  Unit  Signature  -  22-%"  C.O.  - 
narrow  Gap-haff,  quarter,  cross  perf., 
double  parallel  folder  - 10'  Offen  2  web 
dryer  with  2  pass  chill  -  2  Butler  B-700 
splicers  -  Available  January  1986. 

Goss  SSC  4  HI  -  21-V'2"  C.O.  -  Vertical 
oven  and  chills. 

Suburban  900  series  Units  -  floor/ 
stacked. 

Suburban  900  series  quarter  folder  for 
exchange. 

Urbanite  900  series  quarter  folder. 

4  Urbanite  Units  and  SU  Folder. 

Scott  -  3  units  and  3:2  folder  (I960) 
with  Goss  MKI  Headliner  unit  (1968) 
with  color  hump  -  22-%"  C.O.  55"  Web 
3  Rollstands  - 1  Goss  reel  and  tension  - 
Cutler  Hammer  conveyor  -  Available 
September  1985. 

ATF  -  4/5  Units  and  Folders  with  heat 
equipment. 

Color  King  -  8  units  2  KJ8  Folders  - 
Available  January  1986. 

VI 5A  Units  -  Three 

CONTACT 

E.  Buck  &  Sons  Company 
(312)  586-9194 

In  joint  venture  with: 

International  Press  Sen/ices 
(404)  451-8852 

GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2"  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  28,  1985 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  remrnders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy; 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run.  See  our  1 985  rate  chart  on  page  for  rates 
and  deadline. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
However,  if  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing 
newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you  don’t  want  the 
reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


line  ads 

1  week  —S4.95  per  lir>e 

2  weeks— $4.45  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $3.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $3  00  per  line,  per  issue. 
Add  $5.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


Effective  January  1,  1985 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —$3  30  per  line 

issue.  2  weeks— $2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

issue  3  weeks— $2  40  per  line,  per  issue 

issue.  4  weeks— $2  20  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  In  which  ad  Is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
course  in  photography  and  graphic  arts. 
Professional  experience  required,  Ph.D 
preferred.  Major  involvennent  with 
undergraduates  in  news-editorial  and 
public  relations  sequence.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  teaching,  academic,  advising  and 
professional  creative  work  or  research. 
Send  credentials  by  Nov.  1,  to  Photogra¬ 
phy  Search  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  TN  37996-0330.  UT  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and  actively  seeks 
responses  from  members  of  minority 
groups  and  from  women. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADRIAN  COLLEGE,  a  1200-student 
liberal  arts  college,  has  a  tenure-track 
position  for  a  journalist  with  an  interest 
in  the  humanities.  The  twelve-hour  load 
includes  freshman  English  classes.  The 
journalism  instructor  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  small  program  with  a 
good  placement  record.  For  more  in¬ 
formation.  write  to  James  Borland, 
Chair,  English  Department,  Adrian  Col¬ 
lege,  Adrian,  Ml  49221.  Deadline: 
November  1,  1985. 


PRESSES 


QUALITY,  RELIABILITY,  VALUE 
Goss  SSC  Community,  1980.  7  units,  1 
UOP,  folder  with  upper  former.  Available 
October. 

Goss  SC  Community,  1976.  10  units 
(includes  2  upper  units),  folder  with  tab¬ 
loid  stitcher.  Available  January. 

Goss  Urbanite,  #U-1248.  5  units,  3- 
color  unit,  half/quarter  folder.  Available 
November.  Upper  former  if  required. 
Harris  V25.  1978.  13  units,  RBI  (8 
web)  folder,  8  Martin  splicers.  Available 
March. 

Harris  VISA,  1976.  8  units,  JF  7  folder 
with  upper  former.  Available  February. 
M.A.N.  Uniman  2/2,  1983.  4  units,  1 
color  deck,  half  folder,  3  M.E.G.  DME-2 
splicers.  Available  October. 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta,  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22 
Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  Vt  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

HARRIS  JF4  or  JFIO  Folder.  Immediate 
Need.  Contact: 

John  Quirk 

MF^  Communications 
PO  Box  959 
Plymouth,  MA  02360 
(617)  746-5555 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Reply  Box  8280,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ' 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Newspaper  jobs  for  Newspaper  people... 
Call  for  rates  and  information  or  write: 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 

SEARCH  REOPENED  TENURE-TRACK  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  FACULTY  POSITION  IN  NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEGREE 
PROGRAM. 

Utica  College,  one  of  the  15  colleges  and  schools  of  Syracuse  University  is 
seeking  an  assistant/associate  professor  of  public  relations  to  teach  basic  and 
advanced  public  relations  and  communications  courses. 

The  tenure-track  position  will  fill  a  vacancy  in  January  1986.  The  college  is 
located  on  a  modem  campus  on  the  southwestern  edge  of  Utica,  New  York, 
near  the  foothills  of  the  scenic  Adirondacks.  It  is  a  co-educational  institution 
with  nearly  1600  full  time  and  1000  parttime  students. 

The  public  relations  sequence  is  one  of  three  majors  in  the  college's  com¬ 
munications  program.  Unlike  most  public  relations  programs  in  the  country, 
the  sequence  is  among  the  college's  oldest  academic  disciplies.  There  are 
approximately  160  students  in  the  three  majors;  journalism,  public  relations 
and  public  relations/journalism.  The  program  has  a  faculty  of  four  full  time  and 
3  adjunct  members. 

The  salary  range  begins  in  the  $20's  and  is  competitive  with  nationally  ranked 
programs.  The  college  offers  excellent  fringe  benefits.  A  successful  applicant 
will  have  a  master's  degree  plus  professional  experience,  including  corporate 
work. 

Send  letter  and  resume  to  Professor  John  C.  Behrens,  Coordinator  of  Public 
Relations  in  Journalism,  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  Burrstone 
Road,  Utica,  NY  13502.  EOA/AE. 


DIRECTOR 

News  Office 

Reporting  to  Harvard’s  Vice  President  for  Government 
Community  and  Public  Affairs,  the  Director  is  responsible 
for  managing  University  news  and  public  affairs  activities 
and  sup)ervising  staff  in  the  preptaration  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
(periodic  reports  and  newsletters,  and  other  publications. 
Will  also  direct  University  relations  with  external  news  media 
and  participate  in  formulating  pxilicy  in  matters  of  public 
concern.  Requires:  extensive  management  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence;  excellent  writing,  editorial,  and  communication  skills; 
background  in  news  media  activities;  and  demonstrated 
capacity  for  developing  and  implementing  public  affairs 
strategies.  Send  resume  to  Jane  Corlette,  2  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138. 

Medical  Area:  164  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115 
Cambrid^:  1350  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 
Affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


ers  oi  minoriiy  jeNURE  TRACK  POSITION  IN 
’■  ADVERTISING 

Application  deadline:  Dec.  1,  1985 
QUALIFICATIONS:  Either  the  Ph.D.  or 
significant  advertising  experience.  Our 
needs  could  be  met  by  a  person  with 
almost  any  field  of  specialization,  but 
artnlo  teaching  experience  or 

dOpie. . .  promise  of  excellence  in  teaching  can  be 

uurito-  considered, 

write.  RESPONSIBILITIES:  Teaching 

appropriate  advertising  courses  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  but  there  may  be 
some  work  with  graduate  students  in 
advertising.  The  person  will  be  expected 
to  publish  and  provide  sen/ice  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  advise  students. 
BACKGROUND:  Advertising  is  an  accre- 
PUBLIC  dited  sequence  within  the  Journalism 

_  School.  It  has  a  full-time  equivalent 

ANALLY  faculty  of  six  persons  and  about  160 

ipfsppp  students.  The  physical  facilities  of  the 

' ^ ^  Knight  Advertising  Center  are  outstand¬ 

ing,  the  result  of  a  generous  gift  from  the 
Knight  Foundation. 

University  is  RANK:  Commensurate  with  qualifica- 

ichbasicand  tions,  but  most  likely  assistant  pro¬ 

fessor. 

SALARY:  Competitive  nationally, 
he  college  is  STARTING  DATE:  July  1,  1986. 
a.  New  York,  Applicants  should  send  letters,  re- 
sumes,  at  least  three  letters  of  recom- 
lai  insiiiuiion  mendation  and  other  supporting  mate¬ 
rials  tO: 

>llege's  com-  Professor  Thomas  A.  Bowers 

I  the  country  Chair,  Advertising  Search  Committee 
_.  ’’  School  of  Journalism 

(S.  There  are  Howell  Hall  021A 

iblic  relations  University  of  North  Carolina 

rfulltimeand  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 


A  MAJOR  POSITION:  JAMES  L.  KNIGHT 
anally  ranked  PROFESSORSHIP  IN  ADVERTISING 
sful  applicant  Application  deadline:  Dec.  1,  1985 
inq  corporate  RESPONSIBILITIES:  The  two  primary 

^  ^  concerns  are  teaching  advertising 

courses  and  conducting  significant  re- 
ator  of  Public  search  in  the  field.  In  addition,  the  per- 
ty,  Burrstone  son  will  work  with  the  professional  media 
in  areas  of  mutual  interest.  Advising  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  typical  duties. 
QUALIFICATIONS:  Established  excel¬ 
lent  national  reputation  in  advertising. 
Genuine  sensitivity  to  and  significant  ex- 
perience  in  newspper  advertising.  De- 
monstrated  teachi  ng  abi  I  ity  or  strong  evi- 
dence  of  excellent  potential. 
BACKGROUND:  This  is  an  endowed  pro- 
.  fessorship  made  possible  by  a  generous 

cr;  gift  ftom  the  Knight  Foundation.  The 

LllCc  advertising  sequence  in  the  School  has 

irnment  approximately  160  juniors  and  seniors 

jonsible  upperclass  majors),  and  the 

tivities  School  is  broadening  its  graduate  adver¬ 

tising  program. 

vspaper,  SALARY:  Competitive  nationally,  with 

cations.  extra  funds  for  travel  and  other  support, 

rs  media  including  a  Knight  Fellow  (graduate 

f  public  assistant)  and  clerical  help, 

le^ri-  STARTING  DATE:  July  1,  1986. 

in  sl^ls-  Applicants  should  send  complete  let- 

trated  ft”'®®  letters  of 

isiidieu  recommendation  and  other  supporting 

materials  to: 

1  Street,  Professor  Thomas  A.  Bowers 

Chair,  Advertising  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
Howell  Hall  021A 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

1  y  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  an 

equal-opportunity,  affirmative-action 
employer  and  encourages  applications 
from  all  qualified  persons. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  beginning 
September  1985.  Two  positions  avail¬ 
able.  One  must  be  filled  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  teaching  and  research  in¬ 
terests  are  in  mass  communication  law. 
Qualifications:  Ph.D.  (or  near  comple¬ 
tion),  professional  experience,  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  scholarship  and 
teaching.  Knowledge  of  electronic  edit¬ 
ing  techniques  desirable.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive  and  based  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Send  letters  of  application, 
vita,  three  letters  of  references,  and 
samples  of  scholarly  work  to  David 
Eason,  Department  of  Communication, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
84112.  Deadline:  November  1,  1985. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM:  Visiting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor,  to  teach  basic  communications, 
writing,  and  editing  courses.  Position 
either  January  1986  or  September  1986 
through  May  1987,  with  the  possibility 
of  summer  school  teaching.  Competitive 
salary;  attractive  fringe  benefits;  small 
classes.  Minimum  of  masters  degree  re¬ 
quired;  teaching  experience  and  some 
professional  experience  preferred.  Send 
letter  of  application.  Vita  and  names  and 
addresses  of  three  references  by  October 
31  to  James  Neal,  Interim  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Butler  University, 
4600  Sunset,  Indianapolis,  IN  46208. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affrimative  Action 
Employer 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Cleveland  Jewish  News  ma¬ 
jor  career  opportunity  for  a 
general  manager  skilled  in 
sales,  marketing,  circulation 
and  business  aspects  of 
highly  targeted  media.  Pub¬ 
lication  has  14,500  paid  cir¬ 
culation  and  reaches  upscale 
readers  with  excellent  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income. 
Position  includes  salary  plus 
bonus.  Person  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  must  have  profession¬ 
al  skills  and  experience  as 
well  as  community  dedica¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Norman  Wain,  1 723 
Ohio  Savings  Plaza,  1801 
East  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  OH 
44114. 

E&P  Classified 
Advertising 
11  W.  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011. 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Septe 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CORPORATE  NEWSPAPER 
SUPERVISOR 

If  you  have  had,  or  are  interested  in, 
corporate  management,  we  would  like  to 
talk  with  you.  We  will  be  adding  a  corpo¬ 
rate  supervisor  to  our  management 
team. 

This  person  should  have  a  well  rounded 
publisher  background,  with  good  under¬ 
standing  of  budgeting  and  financial 
management. 

As  a  corporate  supervisor  you  will  direct 
7  daily  newspapers  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  management  and  will  travel  to 
these  newspapers  on  regular  basis.  The 
newspapers  to  be  supervised  are  all 
under  25,0(X)  circulation  and  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  East. 

If  you  are  ready  to  take  on  a  new  assign¬ 
ment,  supervising  several  newspapers, 
have  a  good  total  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  and  are  willing  todo  some  travel¬ 
ing,  please  contact  us  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Send  replies  to  J.  Allan  Meath,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  VP,  Park  Newspapers,  Terrace 
Hill,  PO  Box  550,  Ithaca,  NY  14851.  Of 
course,  all  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  ANALYST 


Fast  growing  newspaper  software  vender 
in  Southern  California  has  an  excellent 
career  opportunity  for  a  marketing  re¬ 
search  analyst.  We  supply  business  soft¬ 
ware  to  some  of  the  largest  publishers  in 
the  world. 

The  qualified  candidate  must  have  three 
to  five  years  experience  in  a  newspaper 
marketing  environment  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  the  areas  of  research  and  sta¬ 
tistics.  A  degree  in  Business  Marketing, 
Advertising  or  related  discipline  is  re¬ 
quired. 

In  return  for  your  marketing  expertise, 
we  can  offer  you  a  competitive  salary, 
company  paid  benefits  (from  day  1),  and 
a  very  congenial  work  environment. 
Please  send  your  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  our  Marketing  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Box  9291,  Editor  &  Publisher 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS:  Texas  Tech 
University  seeks  Director  to  develop, 
manage  and  supervise  day-to-day  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  business,  advertising  and 
production  of  semi-independent  award¬ 
winning  student  publications  operation 
involving  daily  newspaper,  large  year¬ 
book  and  freshmen  directory.  Minimum 
qualifications  bachelors  and  five  years 
full-time  experience  in  student  publica¬ 
tions  management  or  in  closely  related 
field  involving  comparable  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Masters  degree  preferred.  Demons¬ 
trated  ability  to  relate  effectively  to  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  administration. 
Strong  commitment  to  high  standards  of 
journalism  ethics  and  practice  and  to  an 
independent  press.  Full-time,  twelve- 
month  professional/administrative 
appointment,  with  salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Start  date  Novem¬ 
ber  1, 1985  to  January  1, 1986  depend¬ 
ing  on  availability  of  selective  candidate. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Mr.  Joe  Mac- 
Lean,  Chairman,  Search  committe, 
Texas  Tech  University,  PO  Box  4080, 
Lubbock  TX  79409  by  October  15, 
1985.  TTU  an  EqualOpportunity/ 
Affrimative  Action  Employer. 

aer  28,  1985 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  general 
manager  potential.  Advertising  or  edito¬ 
rial  background  preferred  with  good 
knowledge  of  financial  operations  for 
fast  growing  Cape  Cod  weekly.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
Our  fast-growing  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  highly  competitive  New  Eng¬ 
land  market,  is  searching  for  two  experi¬ 
enced,  dynamic  advertising  managers 
for  our  daily  and  weekly  sales  staff. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  proven 
records  in  sales  and  three  to  five  years 
sales  management  experience.  We  are 
looking  for  creative,  high  energy  achiev¬ 
ers  with  strong  motivational  skills  to  work 
with  our  Advertising  Director  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  teaching  our  aggressive  sales 
staff.  These  are  key  positions  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential. 

Send  resumes  and  salary  histories  in 
confidence  to  Box  9129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON 
needed.  Excellent  opportunity.  Allan 
Evans,  Russell  (Kansas)  Daily  News, 
(913)483-2118. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-  Six-day 
afternoon  daily  in  Zone  7.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Paid  benefits.  TMC  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  9257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES-  Opening  for 
proven  heavy-hitter  at  daily  business 
newspaper  in  South  Florida.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  minimum.  Good  salary  plus 
commission  plus  benefits.  Resume  and 
letter  to:  Mr.  Barbanel,  The  Miami  Re¬ 
view,  100  Northeast  7th  St.,  Miami,  FL 
33132. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
Worcester  Magazine,  a  10  year  old  urban 
weekly  is  seeking  an  experienced  classi¬ 
fieds  manager  to  build  lineage.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  challenging  position  with 
unlimited  growth  possibilities  send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Deborah  Nor¬ 
ton,  Worcester  Magazines,  PO  Box 
1000,  Worcester,  MA  01614. 

CLASSIFIED  PHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
Join  one  of  New  Jersey’s  most  prestigous 
weekly  newspaper  groups-Somerset 
Press  Newspapers.  We  need  a  person 
with  a  strong  phone  sales  background  to 
motivate,  teach  and  lead  our  expanding 
staff.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Lee  Wilson,  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  Somerset  Press  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  699,  Somen/ille,  NJ  08876  or  call 
Lee  at  (201)  722-3000.  EOE. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Award  winning  Southern  California  daily 
seeking  sharp  classified  professional. 
Minimum  five  years  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  possess  leadership  abilities, 
an  indepth  knowledge  of  classified 
advertising  and  a  desire  to  be  part  of  a 
dynamic  marketing  team.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
9279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  - 
growing  Florida  daily  with  64%  circula¬ 
tion  growth  in  past  5  years  seeking  an 
aggressive,  enthusiastic  person  to  man¬ 
age  staff  of  13.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  commission,  and  full 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to;  Sheila  Tuttle,  Vero 
Beach  Press-Journal,  PO  Box  1268, 
Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

EXPERIENCE  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Medium-sized,  Zone-1  daily  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  pro  to  train,  motivate  and  su¬ 
pervise  our  classified  phone  and  outside 
management  and  sales  staffs.  Competi¬ 
tive,  yet  growing,  market.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefit  package  and  starting  salary  offered. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  9229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced, 
motivated  advertising  manager.  Must 
have  retail  and  classified  experience.  To 
work  with  Advertising  Director,  8  outside 
salespeople  and  our  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  Zone  2,  six  day  morning 
newspaper,  20,000  paid  circuiation 
with  TMC.  This  is  a  key  position  with 
excellent  growth  potential.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
9286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Medium-sized  Zone  7  daily  seeking 
advertising  manager  who  can  teach, 
motivate,  innovate  and  lead  by  example. 
Solid  company,  quality  news  product, 
newspaper  dominant  in  market  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  outdoors  activities  available; 
nice  place  to  reside.  In  confidence, 
please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  9282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  FAST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  lo- 
cated  in  the  highly  competitive  south 
Texas  border  region  is  searching  for  a 
highly  qualified  advertising  manager. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  proven 
track  record  in  sales  with  three  to  five 
years  sales  experience.  Bilingual  Span¬ 
ish  helpful  but  not  necessary.  We  are 
looking  for  creativity,  motivation  and 
leadership.  This  is  a  key  position.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  9251,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
38,000  southern  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  is  seeking  an  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  with  strong  leadership  and 
motivational  qualities.  Excellent  ^owth 
potential  for  the  right  person.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  compensation  his¬ 
tory  to:  R.  Blume,  General  Manager,  Fall 
River  Herald  News,  207  Pocasset  St., 
Fall  River,  MA  02722. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Miami  Herald  has  career  opportunity 
in  retail  advertising  for  experienced  sales 
manager.  3+  years  management  experi¬ 
ence  with  proven  record  in  motivating  a 
sales  force,  sales  and  budget  adminis¬ 
tration  and  developing  marketing  plans. 
Responsible  for  staff  of  over  10  people. 
College  degree  with  newspaper  or  related 
experience.  Excellent  salary/benefits  in¬ 
cluding  bonus  and  relocation  assist¬ 
ance.  Send  resume  to  The  Employment 
Manager,  The  Miami  Herald,  One  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33101. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  AO  MANAGER 
Zone  3.  30,000  AM  daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  creative  self-starter  to  supervise 
staff  of  6.  Sales  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Box  9281 ,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER;  25,000  daily  seeks 
person  with  retail  or  classified  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  eager  to  contribute  and 
grow.  Must  be  strong  motivating  staff 
and  building  on  people's  strengths.  Work 
in  state's  capital  on  the  beautiful  De- 
Imarva  Pennisula.  Call  Chris  Engle  after 
1 0-2-85  at  (302)  674-3600  or  vwite  De¬ 
laware  State  News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover, 
DE  19903. 


SHAW  NEWSPAPERS  is  in  need  of  sharp 
aggressive  salespeople  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  in  our  daily,  weekly  and  shopper  mar¬ 
kets.  Zone  5.  Sales  experience  and/or 
education  necessary.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Apply  Box  9292,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


WE  ARE  A  SMALL  YET  GROWING  Zone 
5  media  group  looking  for  two  top-notch 
sales  people  with  the  abi  lity  and  desire  to 
move  into  management.  Your  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  as  a  staff  member  for  a 
12,Ci00  circulation  morning  daily  and 
25,000  circulation  shopping  guide. 
Your  next  assignment  will  be  up  to  you. 
We're  successful  in  medium-sized  mar¬ 
kets  and  promote  from  within  our  own 
organization.  Salary,  commission,  re¬ 
location  allowance,  profit  sharing  is  part 
of  the  complete  benefit  package  we 
offer.  If  ycw're  strong  in  display,  classi¬ 
fied,  special  promotions  and  willing  to 
lead  by  example  we  ought  to  visit.  Confi¬ 
dence  respected.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  career  objectives  to  Bex 
9248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Tampa  based  software  development  firm 
needs  individual  with  minimum  three 
years  circulation  experience.  Data  pro¬ 
cessing  knowledge  helpful.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  M.  Rubino,  dollier-Jackson, 
Inc.,  3707  W.  Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  FL 
33607. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  15,000 
daily.  We  are  part  of  a  progressive  group 
offering  excellent  benefits  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  recreation  area.  Should  have  know¬ 
ledge  in  mail  operations,  TMC,  ABC, 
computer  knowledge  and  strong  promo¬ 
tion.  Brand  new  plant  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  with  salary  history 
and  expectations  in  confidence  to;  Neal 
Altland,  Publisher,  The  Daily  Jefferso¬ 
nian,  PO  Box  10,  Cambridge,  Ohio 
43725. 


Promotion  Manager 

For  major  New  York-New  Jersey  daily  in 
competitive  market.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  developing  promotions  for  boy-girl 
carriers,  adult  carriers,  and  district  man¬ 
agers.  ^perience  working  with  contract 
sales  and  single  copy  promotion  a  plus 
but  not  required.  Send  resume.  Con¬ 
fidential  handling  assured  to  Box  9280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER 

Challenging  spot  on  NJ  daily.  Very  com¬ 
petitive  market,  knowledge  of  little  mer¬ 
chant  system  a  must.  Confidential  hand¬ 
ling  of  your  reply.  Our  promotion  people 
know  of  this  ad.  Box  9276,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  (best  in  N.Y.,  1984) 
L.l.  weekly  seeks  general  assignment 
and  sports  reporters.  Experience  prefer¬ 
red,  not  mandatory.  Intelligence,  strong 
writing  ability  mandatory,  not  preferred. 
Recent  grads  welcomed.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Box  9267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  sought  to  fill  im¬ 
mediate  opening  at  Enhanced  Recovery 
Week,  a  newsletter  on  enhanced  oil  re¬ 
covery.  Postion  demands  strong  writing, 
reporting  skills  and  ability  to  handle  very 
technical  subject.  Oil  and  gas  news 
background  preferred.  Salary  in  the  mid¬ 
twenties,  excellent  benefits,  travel. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Bowman  Cox,  edi¬ 
tor,  Enhanced  Recovery  Week,  1401 
Wilson  Blvd.  Suite  910,  Arlington,  VA 
22209. 

AWARD-WINNING  SUNDAY  MAGA- 
ZINE  is  seeking  a  talented  and  prolific 
staff  writer.  Applicants  must  have  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  writing  features 
of  all  types  (investigative,  profile,  con¬ 
sumer,  etc...)and  length  (1000  to  5000 
words).  They  should  also  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  copy  editing  and  rewriting. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  news-rich,  highly  competi¬ 
tive  South  Florida  market.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  9272,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  The  Journal 
Herald  are  seeking  an  aggressive  editor 
to  assist  in  managing  a  combined  local 
reporting  staff  of  30  reporters.  The  2 
newspapers  have  a  combined  circulation 
of  about  220,000  daily  and  230,000 
Sunday  and  are  committed  to  strong  pro¬ 
jects  reporting  and  aggressive  coverage 
of  breaking  news.  We  are  looking  for  an 
assistant  metro  editor  who  can  work  well 
with  reporters  and  other  editors,  is  good 
at  generating  story  ideas  and  thrives  on 
responsibility.  Applicants  should  have 
some  editing  experience  and  a  strong 
background  in  reporting.  Send  a  resume 
and  clips  to  Jim  Ripley,  Executive  Metro 
Editor,  Da^on  Newspapers,  4th  &  Lud¬ 
low  Sts.,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 


A  unique  opportunity  in  a  major  South¬ 
west  Florida  growth  market  exists  for  a 
versatile,  comnunity-minded  editor 
looking  for  the  right  career  move.  We 
want  an  editor  with  a  solid,  verifiable 
background  who  knows  the  business 
from  top  to  bottom,  inside  out.  You'll 
have  to  work  with  and  motivate  an 
aggressive  young  staff  on  a  thrice-weekly 
newspaper  reaching  33,000  homes  in  a 
beautiful  Gulf  Coast  retirement  com¬ 
munity.  The  right  candidate  must  know 
photography,  deskoperationsand  howto 
work  within  a  budget  they  will  help  to 
draft.  If  you  think  you  might  be  the  right 
editor  to  join  our  on-the-move  manage¬ 
ment  team,  send  full  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  needs  to  General  Manager,  David  Bit- 
ner,  Charlotte  Sun,  PO  Box  2390,  Port 
Charlotte,  FL  33949. 


Assistant  Lifestyle  Editor  for  30,000  NJ 
daily  newspaper.  Must  be  self- 
motivated,  fast  and  detail-conscious. 
Strong  layout,  editing,  and  writing  skills 
required.  Send  clips,  resume,  and  salary 
requirements  to;  Pam  Abouzeid,  The 
Register,  1  Register  Plaza,  Shrewsbury 
NJ  07701. 


ARTIST/PHOTOGRAPHERS;  The  El 
Paso  Herald-Post  is  looking  for  a  photo/ 
graphics  director  to  design  a  newspaper 
that  matches  the  excitement  of  this  bor¬ 
der  city  where  the  news  NEVER  takes  a 
siesta.  High  quality  standards  for  consis¬ 
tent  excellence  are  a  must.  You  won't  get 
rich,  but  you'll  have  the  satisfaction  tor 
working  for  the  Best  Little  Newspaper  in 
Texas.  Send  resume  and  examples  of 
work  to  Jay  Ambrose,  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,  PO  Box  20,  El  Paso  TX  79999. 

BUSINESS  NEWS  WRITER 
One  in  Houston,  one  in  Washington 
D.C.,  for  expanding  daily  in  the  exciting' 
new  r'atural  gas  industry.  Good  pay  for 
non-smokers.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to;  George  Spenser,  Box  2609, 
Washington  D.C.  20013. 


HELP  WANTED 


Can  you  write?  Can  you  edit?  Can  you 
lead?  Quality  Pacific  Northwest  Daily 
(6,000  circulation)  has  immediate 
opening  for  editor.  Contact  Mike 
O'Brien,  The  Daily  Tidings,  PO  Box  7, 
Ashland,  OR.  97520.  (503)  482-3456. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Alabama's  capital  city  newspaper  needs 
talented  copy  editors  who  have  a  strong 
knowledge  of  grammar,  who  know  how  to 
write  succinct,  meaningful  headlines 
and  who  are  sticklers  for  accuracy.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Mike  Foerster, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advertiser,  PO  Box 
1000,  Montgomery,  AL  36192. 

COUNTY  EDITOR  needed  for  8,200  cir- 
culation  daily  newspaper  in  southern 
Michigan.  Applicants  should  have  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  VDT  experience.  Photo¬ 
graphy  experience  preferred.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Submit  writing  samples  and  resume  to; 
Nan  Johnson,  Managing  Editor,  Hill¬ 
sdale  Daily  News,  PO  Box  287,  Hillsdale 
Ml  49241 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  immediately, 
20,000  7-day  AM.  Must  be  good  at  lay¬ 
out  and  graphics.  Will  consider  sharp 
J-school  grad  or  1  year  experience.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets  to  Connie  Thomp¬ 
son,  News  Editor,  The  Laredo  News,  PO 
Box  1928,  Laredo,  TX  78041. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  in  highly 
competitive  market  looking  for  fresh  ta¬ 
lent  to  complement  current  staff.  If 
you're  an  aggressive  reporter  or  a  skilled 
graphics  person  who  can  manage  a  copy 
desk  while  motivating  and  directing  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  and  hard  work 
doesn't  bother  you,  apply.  Send  non- 
returnable  samples  to  Box  9274,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

We  need  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
city  editor  to  direct  our  talented  report¬ 
ing  staff.  Applicants  must  have  strong 
skills  in  planning,  organizing  and  con¬ 
tent-editing  local  news.  Previous  super¬ 
visory  experience  also  required.  We're  a 
6  day  16,000  circulation  newspaper  in 
desirable  SE  Washington  location.  Reply 
with  resume,  references,  salary  history 
and  letter  outlining  your  qualifications. 
Send  to  Personnel  Manager,  Wala  Wala 
Union-Bulletin,  PO  Box  1358,  Wala 
Wala,  WA  99362.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR- The  Valley  Morning  Star, 
a  growing  AM  daily  in  Texas'  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  is  looking  for  a  copy  editor  with 
headline  writing  and  page  makeup  skills. 
Send  resume  to  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  511,  Harlingen,  TX  78550. 

EXPERIENCED  HARD  NEWS 
REPORTER 

Wanted  for  alternative  weekly  in  North  of 
Boston  area.  Emphasis  on  in-depth  en¬ 
terprise  reportingand  investigative  work. 
Send  clips,  resume  to;  Helen  Gifford, 
Editor,  North  Shore  Sunday,  Page  St, 
Danvers,  MA  01923. 


CAPITAL  BUREAU  CHIEF 
Knight-Ridder  paper  (115,000  daily) 
seeks  aggressive  reporter  to  run  two- 
person  state  capital  bureau.  Emphasis  is 
on  enterprise.  We  want  someone  who 
can  write  deftly  about  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  scenes  in  state  politics  and 
who  can  dig  out  tough  stories  from  state 
agencies.  Four  years  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Resume  and  clips  to;  David  Green, 
City  Editor,  Herald-Leader,  Main  &  Mid¬ 
land,  Lexington,  KY  40507. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF.  Zone  2  daily, 
20,000-plus  circulation,  needs  a  strong 
desk  chief  to  lead  a  young  staff.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  right  copy  ed  itor  to 
run  his  or  her  own  desk.  Box  9289,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR 


}rthwest  Daily  The  Daily  Record  seeks  copy  editors  who 
IS  immediate  can  challenge  and  improve  copy,  write 
ontact  Mike  strong  and  engaging  headlines  and 
gs,  PO  Box  7,  thrive  on  responsibili^  in  a  demanding 
13)482-3456.  competitive  market.  Excellent  salary, 

_  fringes  and  opportunities  and  an  ex- 

iR  panding  and  evolving  regional  newspap- 

wspaper  needs  or.  Letter,  resume,  samples  to  James 
I  have  a  strong  Flachsenhaar,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
ho  know  how  to  Record,  55  Park  PI.,  Morristown,  NJ 

jful  headlines  07960. _ 

iccuracy.  Send  COPY  EDITORS  -  Strong  32,000  morn- 
Mike  Foerster,  ing  daily  on  Florida  Gulf  Coast  is  looking 
c?o'  ™  experienced  and  serious  copy  ed  itors 

56192.  and  layout  people.  Salary  commensurate 

- —  ■ .  with  experience.  Good  benefits  plus  pro- 

for  8,200  cir-  f  jj  sharing.  Send  resume  and  three  page 
ir  in  southern  samples  to  Jay  Pitts,  Managing  Editor, 
3uld  have  col-  oaily  News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
srience.  Photo-  Beach,  FL  32549. 

red.  Competi-  _ 

ringe  benefits.  DESIGNER-Graphics  conscious  South 
Texas  newspaper  seeksartist  to  maintain 
^-307  u^i'i  w  i"  ^'8^  standards  established  during  re- 
287,  Hillsdale  cent  Lockwood  redesign.  Applicants 
strengths  must  be  page  design,  typogra- 

-: - ^  ,  phy,  and  general  graphics.  Illustration 

immediately,  helpful,  but  not  priority.  Send  letter,  re- 
be  g(^  at  lay-  sume  and  recent  samples  to  Jeff  Cohen, 
:onsider  ^arp  Deputy  Managing  Editor,  San  Antonio 
jerience  Send  Light,  PO  Box  161,  San  Antonio,  TX 
onnie  Thomp-  78291. 

r^o  News,  PO  gQijoR  needed  to  direct  dayside  news 
operation  of  18,000  daily  25,000  Sun- 
ilLY  in  hiehlv  *^^7  P''0''en  editing,  layout  and 

no  fnr  froch  t/  managerial  skills  a  must.  Send  resume 

rfent  staf?.  U 

rter  or  a  skilled  ton,  NJ  07860. 

H  riirertino°rp-  EDITOR  for  Ohio  exclusive  county  seat 
hard  wnric  weekly.  Report,  write,  edit,  direct  staff. 
Iv  Send  non-  P*’oto,  layout,  and  people  skills  neces- 
/ci07/i  FHifnr  sary.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
Loiror  Publishing,  PO  Box  352, 

_  Bellevue,  OH  44811. _ 

R  EDITOR  for  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  a 

and  energetic  US  Forces  newspaper  with  headquarters 
slented  report-  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  Applicants  should  have 
st  have  strong  atleasttwoyearsofexperienceinediting 
izing  and  con-  and  writing  for  a  daily  newspaper  and 
’revious  super-  three  years  of  general  experience  prefer- 
luired.  We're  a  ably  in  a  military  capacity.  Basic  pay 
I  newspaper  in  from  $21,000  to  $26,000  depending 
location.  Reply  on  qualifications.  Benefits  include  a 
salary  history  housing  allowance  from  $17,000  to 
qualifications.  $23,000  a  year,  or  free  bachelor's  quar¬ 
ter,  Wala  Wala  ters,  plus  a  cost  of  living  allowance,  BX 
(  1358,  Wala  and  commissary  privileges,  regular 
lal  Opportunity  annual  vacations,  and  home  leave  after 
first  three  years  and  every  two  years 

_  thereafter.  Send  resume  and  compre- 

/  Morning  Star,  hensive  work  samples  to  US  Army  Civi- 
as' Rio  Grande  Nan  Personnel  Office,  Honshu,  ATTN; 
3py  editor  with  AJPO-RP-NAF,  APO  San  Francisco 
makeup  skills.  96343-0082,  by  15  November  1985. 

ng  Editor,  PO  - 

78550.  EDITOR-  We  need  a  skilled  seasoned  pro 

_  to  direct  our  magazine  and  newspaper. 

ID  NEWS  The  publications  are  visually  strong  and 
I  place  great  stress  on  good  writing.  We 

3kly  in  North  of  want  a  top  notch  editor  with  experience 
n  in-depth  en-  required.  Candidate  must  have  strong 
istigativework.  editing,  headline  writing,  layout  and 
Helen  Gifford,  organizational  skills.  Salary  open.  Send 
day.  Page  St,  resume,  references  and  work  samples  to 
US  Bass,  PO  Box  969,  Mesa,  AZ  8520 1 . 


I  chief  experienced  copy  editors 

15,000  daily)  REPORTERS 

>r  to  run  two-  BUSINESS  WRITER 

lu  Emphasis  is  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
someone  who  tovel  reporters  and  reporters  with  2 
iat  is  going  on  and  3  years  experience  at  a  newspaper  in 
te  politics  and  toe  Midwest.  We  also  have  two  openings 
iries  from  state  tor  copy  editors  with  4  or  more  years 
erience  prefer-  experience  at  a  newspaper  in  the  South. 

!'  David  Green  TVe  are  also  seeking  an  experienced 
i  Main  &  Mid-  financial  writer  at  a  newspaper  in  thq^ 
07  Northeast.  For  more  information  on 

’ _  these  jobs  and  other  opportunities  in 

'one  2  daily  journalism  write  JOB  BANK,  1909  Cin- 
needsastrong  naminson  Ave.,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
ig  staff.  This  is  08077  or  call  Director  Debra  Bissinger 
it  copy  editor  to  (609)  786-1910. 

3ox  9289,  Edi-  “There  is  no  fee  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  specific  advertised  positions." 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  with  two  to 
five  years  daily  newspaper  experience 
sought  for  challen^ng  beat  in  a  creative 
environment  at  $324  to  $499  per  week. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  City  Editor, 

Beacon  News,  101  South  River  St.,  Au¬ 
rora,  IL  60506. 

-  IM 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  -  01 

$59,230/year.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805)  If  you're  looking 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current  ro  region  you  m< 
federal  list.  We’re  looking  I 

-  enced  writers  in 

GERNERAL  ASSIGNMENT  INVESTIGATIVI 
SPORTS  REPORTER  tigative  reporter 

Entry  level  position  at  quality  weekly  in  terview  and  v 
cosmopolitan  seaside  Long  Island  resort  accounting helpl 
community.  Send  resume  to  Hampton  into  government 
Chronicle-News,  PO  Box  1071,  West  BUSINESS-LAB 
Hampton  Beach,  New  York  11978  and  ter  with  a  keen 
call  (516)  288-1100.  ness,  labor  and 

-  growth  sector  of 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL-  gion. 

ISM"  For  information,  write;  Northwest  COMMUNITY 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  general  assignor 
WA  98503.  more  than  routi 

-  communities. 

HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL  Interested?  We’ 
Japan  Correspondent  for  Pacific  Stars  metro  in  Zone  E 
and  Stripes,  a  US  Forces  newspaper  with  references 
headquartered  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  Appli-  Publisher, 
cants  should  have  at  least  one  year  of 

experience  in  reporting  and  writing  for  a  - 

daily  newspaper  and  three  years  of  KANSAS  STATE 
general  experience  preferably  in  a  milit-  publications  edi 
ary  capacity.  Basic  pay  from  $17,000  to  lations  Office.  T 
$21,()00,  depending  on  qualifications,  edit,  and  direct  | 
Benefits  include  a  housing  allowance  of  publications  anc 
up  to  $  1 7,000  a  year,  or  free  bachelor’s  professionals.  Tl 
quarters,  plus  a  cost  of  living  allowance,  will  wife  quicki; 
BX  and  commissary  privileges,  regular  iog  skills  to  pr 
annual  vacations,  and  home  leave  after  copy.  Knowle 
first  three  years  and  every  two  years  graphics  esseni 
thereafter.  Send  resume  and  compre-  'SOrt,  english  or  i 
hensive  work  samples  to  US  Army  (Jivi-  worked  five  year 
Nan  Personnel  Office,  Honshu,  ATTN;  ferably  in  educa 
AJPO-RP-NAF,  APO  San  Francisco  aor  commensuri 
96343-0082,  by  25  October  1985.  experience.  Ser 

_  plication,  sampi 

He  said  he  would  kill  for  the  job  we  had  to  by  October  30, 
offer.  Now  after  three  exceptional  years  Screening  Comr 
he’ll  be  lucky  to  get  out  of  here  alive.  We  lions,  Kanus  S 
are  mourning  our  loss,  but  hope  to  be  son  Hall  112,  I 
able  to  cheer  again  when  we  hire  some-  Kansas  State  Ui 
one  for  this  peach  of  a  job.  The  TH  circuit 
writer  travels  the  area  served  by  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald,  reporting  on  the  people, 
events  and  issues  that  make  this  area 
unique.  Position  requires  the  ability  to 
work  mostly  unsupervised  and  an  eye  for 
detail  and  interesting  angles  that  most 
journalists  miss.  Successful  applicants 
will  be  able  to  show  evidence  of  writing 
that  consistently  exceeds  standards.  En¬ 
try  level  applicants  will  not  be  consi¬ 
dered.  Send  clippings  and  references 
with  first  letter  to;  Susie  Wells,  Employ¬ 
ment  Manager,  Telegraph  Herald,  PO 
Box  688,  Dubuque  I A  52001.  MANAi 

immediate  opportunities  We  want  a  young 

FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS  exciting,  aw^d-y 

We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive  „ 

journalistic  professionals.  Forthousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will  t'’®'f^st  worK. 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry,  °I 

because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job  ® 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open  resume,  s 

from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of  I V® nt 
the  industry.  Mail  to;  Box  91 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best  - MANAi 

job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down!  m«nmi 

...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man-  W®  f®  a  rapidly  g 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre-  J.®f! 

pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win  „ 

that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent  Jb®  P 

reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing  j:®"’  ® . 

consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering  l',*; 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain- 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast, 

For  career  marketing  informaion  on  miietoaoit,  wnc 
available  journalistic  careers  write  or  call  rapo^ra.  ana  v 
Media  Talent  Network  Management  ® 

Consultants,  2400  Merchant  Dr.,  NW,  fpP'fy  “  .P®'?*' 
Suite  200,  Knoxville,  TN  37912,  (615)  1'°"^ 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest  resume,  ini 
confidence.  PO  Box  81,  Key 
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FEATURES  EDITOR 
Demanding  slot  on  South  Texas  20,000 
A.M.  daily.  Must  have  flair  for  graphics, 
layout  and  editing.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  to  Box  92m,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE 

OPENINGS 

If  you're  looking  forachallenge  ina  met¬ 
ro  region  you  may  be  right  for  us. 

We’re  looking  for  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced  writers  in  three  fields.  They  are; 
INVESTIGATIVE.  Experienced  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  with  solid  research,  in¬ 
terview  and  writing  skills.  Some 
accounting  helpful.  A  chance  to  dig  deep 
into  government  and  crime. 
BUSINESS-LABOR.  Experienced  repor¬ 
ter  with  a  keen  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor  and  big  industry  to  focus  on 
growth  sector  of  changing  economic  re¬ 
gion. 

COMMUNITY  NEWS.  Experienced 
general  assignment  reporter  to  provide 
more  than  routine  news  from  suburban 
communities. 

Interested?  We’re  a  70,000  PM  mini¬ 
metro  in  Zone  5.  Send  us  your  resume 
with  references.  Box  9273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a 
publications  editor  for  its  University  Re¬ 
lations  Office.  This  person  will  manage, 
edit,  and  direct  production  of  University 
publications  and  manage  a  staff  of  three 
professionals.  The  successful  candidate 
will  write  quickly,  clearly  and  have  edit¬ 
ing  skills  to  produce  lively,  accurate 
copy.  Knowledge  of  printing  and 
graphics  essential.  Degree  in  journal¬ 
ism,  english  or  related  field.  Must  have 
worked  five  years  as  a  writer-editor,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  educational  publications.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  education  and 
experience.  Send  resume,  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication,  samples  and  three  references 
by  October  30,  1985  to;  Cy  Wainscott, 
Screening  Committee,  University  Rela¬ 
tions,  Kansas  State  University,  Ander¬ 
son  Hall  112,  Manhattan,  KS  66506. 
Kansas  State  University  is  an  EEO/AA. 


LOOKING  FOR  SPORTS  EDITOR  or  wri¬ 
ter  on  a  weekly  or  small  daily  for  sports 
editor  with  7,000  circulation  AM  in 
Culpeper,  VA.  Culpeper  is  located  in 
Northern  Virginia  about  70  miles  from 
Washington.  Your  emphasis  will  be  local 
local  local  starting  with  bowling  scores 
and  ending  with  high  school  sports. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  writing, 
layout,  and  headline  writing  to  Editor, 
Culpeper  Star-Eiqwnent,  PO  Box  111, 
Culpeper,  VA  22701.  Please  don’t  call. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  wanta  young-thinking,  creative  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  who  wants  to  produce  an 
exciting,  award-winning  daily  newspaper 
in  our  sun-belt  city.  We  want  a  person 
who  can  manage  people  and  bring  out 
their  best  work.  If  you  are  ready  for  this 
opportunity  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
MSA’s  in  the  country,  send  us  a  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  expectations  and 
the  reasons  why  you  should  be  selected. 
Mail  tO;  Box  91/0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
We’re  a  rapidly  growing  weekly  in  Central 
NJ,  and  we  need  an  enthusiastic,  com¬ 
petent,  and  tireless  pro  to  run  our  news 
operation.  The  person  we  want  can  write 
well;  edit  for  style,  content,  and  story 
flow;  write  appealing  heads;  and  handle 
layout.  We  want  an  editor  who  enjoys 
beating  the  dailies  and  will  go  the  extra 
mile  to  do  it,  who  can  help  develop  young 
reporters,  and  who  can  generate  story 
ideas.  You  get  a  good  salary,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  editorial  deci¬ 
sions,  and  substantial  growth  potential. 
Send  resume,  including  salary  history,  to 
PO  Box  81,  Keyport,  NJ  07735. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  to  produce 
our  award  winning  daily.  Energetic,  self¬ 
starter  who  can  motivate  staff  of  5.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  and  letters  stating  why  you  should 
be  selected.  Ideal  candidate  may  be 
number  2  at  small  daily  or  quality  con¬ 
scious  weekly  editor  ready  to  move  up. 
Also  send  examples  of  recent  work  to  J  im 
Small,  Daily  Mail,  OIney  IL.  62450. 

Medium-sized  daily  has  opening  for  two 
reporters  -  One  entry  level  and  one  with 
2-3  years  experience.  Send  resume, 
clips,  and  salary  requirements  to;  Ken 
Cazalas,  Editor,  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
PO  Box  1618,  Greenville  Ml  38701. 

REPORTERS 

If  you’re  a  writer  who  can  report,  identify 
with  Midwest  values  and  empathize  with 
an  ag-based  population,  you  belong  with 
us.  Our  17,(j00  AM  soon  will  need  two 
reporters,  one  to  focus  on  events  on  sur¬ 
rounding  communities,  the  other  to  cov¬ 
er  the  area  ag  industry.  Salary  based  on 
experience  and  ability.  Resume,  clips, 
references  to  Ken  Campbell,  Managing 
Editor,  Star-Herald,  Box  451,  Scott- 
sbluff,  NB  69361. 

Rewrite 

Major  NJ  daily  newspaper  has  opening 
for  an  experienced  rewrite  person  to  work 
full-time,  Sunday  thru  Thursday  from 
7;00  p.m.  to  3;00  a.m.  Excellent  salary  ' 
and  benefits.  Please  submit  resume  with 
salaiy  requirements  to;  Helen  Moore, 
The  Record,  150  River  St.,  Hackensack 
NJ  07602.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
m/f. 

REPORTER/WRITER 
Reporter/Writer  for  international  month¬ 
ly  marketing  magazine  for  top  Chicago 
publisher,  ^ndidate  must  have  busi¬ 
ness  journalism  experience;  experience 
covering  marketing  and  advertising  sub¬ 
jects  preferred.  Salary  range  in  $20’s 
depending  on  talent  and  experience. 
Send  letter,  resume,  and  three  pub¬ 
lished  writing  samples  to  Ann  Johnson, 
Business  Marketing,  Crain  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  740  N  Rush  St.  Chicago  IL 
60611.  No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE  M/ 
F. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Magazine  publisher  seeks  aggessive  pro¬ 
fessional  ^itor.  Position  requires  excel¬ 
lent  writing,  planning  and  layout  skills. 
Perfect  opportunity  to  move  up  from 
secondary  editorship  of  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  or  business/trade  publication.  Only 
experienced,  capable  self  starters  need 
apply-not  an  entry  level  position.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary/benefits  package  and 
highly  desirable  location.  Send  work 
samples,  resume  and  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Box  9288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MULTI-TALENTED  Journalist  for  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  staff  of  Nevada’s  largest 
newspaper.  Bright,  thoughtful  feature- 
writer  with  layout  skills  needed.  Hard 
news  experience  helps.  We  want  a  pro¬ 
ductive  writer  who  can  handle  all  aspects 
of  a  sto^  and  generate  wide  range  of  own 
ideas.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  A.D. 
Hopkins,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  PO 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89 125-0070.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR-  We  need  experience 
with  wire,  layout  and  management.  Top 
position  for  an  aggressive  newsman  who 
is  strong  on  local  news.  We’re  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  -  no  Sunday.  Mycro-Tek  front 
end  with  AP  fast  wire.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  9258,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Aggressive  North  of  Boston  30,000  PM 
in  highly-competitive  market  seeks 
energetic,  highly-motivated,  upper-level 
editor  with  a  solid  news  judgment, 
proven  ability  to  work  with  other  editors 
and  a  committment  to  follow-through 
and  development  of  in-depth  local  cover¬ 
age.  Send  resume,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  John  S.  Moran,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Daily  Evening  Item,  PO  Box 
951,  Lynn,  MA  01903. 

OUR  REPORTING  team  needs  someone 
new;  an  innovative  reporter  to  cover  gov¬ 
ernments  and  agencies  from  the  pers- 
p^tive  of  the  people  who  get  their  ser¬ 
vices.  If  you  think  you  can  help  create 
this  beat  on  one  of  the  country’s  best 
small  dailies,  send  a  resume,  news  and 
feature  clips  to;  Judi  Hetrick,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box 
1480,  Owensboro,KY  42302. 


ASSOCIATE 

EDITOR 

TRAVEL  AND  PETS 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  magazine 
seeks  professional  to  write  and  edit  re¬ 
gional  travel  as  well  as  all  national  and 
regional  pet  articles. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  col¬ 
lege  degree  with  minimum  3  years’  solid 
writing  experience  with  medium  to  large 
size  daily  newspaper  or  magazine.  Must 
be  productive  self-starter  and  able  to 
handle  35mm  camera.  Some  experience 
with  travel  writing  and  computerized  text 
processing  highly  desirable. 

Some  travel. 

Excellent  career  opportunity. 

Location;  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Send  resume,  portfolio  and  cover  letter 
with  salary  history  and  requirements  in 
confidence  to; 

Miss  Draper 
Corporate  Director 
Executive  Placement 

Meredith  Corporation 

Box  597 
Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines.  lA  50336 
An  equal  opportunity 
employer  m/f/h/v 
Only  responses  from 

candidates  will  be  considered 


Young  experienced  editor  wanted  for  business  pub¬ 
lication  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Conversational 
Spanish  required.  Interviews  in  NY-Miami  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Send  resume  and  telephone  number  to:  Prunhu- 
ber  &  Asociados  M-190,  c/o  Jet  Cargo  Inti.,  PO  Box 
0200ia,  Miami,  FL  33102-0010. 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  I  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

OUR  NEWSPAPER  CORPORATION  is 
seeking  qualified  news  reporters  in  all 
facets  of  news  gathering  expertise.  Jobs 
range  from  management  to  straight  re¬ 
porting.  Apply  to  Jim  Merritt,  PO  Box  99, 
Sulphur,  LA  70663  or  call  (318)  527- 

REPORTERS 

Part-time,  to  cover  assignments  for 
statewide  and  metropolitan  area  news 
services  in:  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Little 
Rock,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  (MO),  Austin  (TX).  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Send  clips  and  resume  with 
letter  to  Interstate  News  Service,  Inc., 
500  Airport  Road,  Suite  250,  St.  Louis, 
MO  63135. 


REPORTER  General  assignments,  gov¬ 
ernment  beat,  courts,  interest  in  en¬ 
vironmental  issues  a  plus.  One  year  ex¬ 
perience  minimum.  Knowledge  of  local 
government  a  must.  Salary  negotiable, 
depending  on  experience,  quality  of 
clips.  Join  a  young,  aggressive  news 
staff.  Send  resume,  clips  to  T.C.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Frontiersman,  Pouch  M,  Wasilla  AK 
99687,  (907)  376-5225. 


SENIOR  COPY  EDITOR 
Largest  evening  newspaper  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  is  setting  up  a  newsroom 
copy  desk  and  needs  experienced  copy 
editor  to  work  with  news  editor  in  super¬ 
vising  operation.  Emphasis  on  consis¬ 
tent  style,  lively  layout  and  use  of 
graphics  desired.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to  Robert  S.  Wil¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  The  Fayetteville 
Observer,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 


SPORTS  WRITER  WANTED 
Full-time  position  on  a  five-person  sports 
desk.  Must  have  3  to  5  years  of  daily 
sports  writing  or  editing  experience. 
Prime  responsibility  will  be  to  write  clear 
and  interesting  copy.  Some  editing  will 
be  required.  Position  is  on  34,000  cir¬ 
culation  7-day  AM  daily  in  Eastern 
Washington.  Send  resume  and  clips  im¬ 
mediately  (no  calls  plese)  to  Jim  Riley, 
Sports  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald,  PO  Box 
2608  Pasco  WA  99302. 


SUPERVISORY  EDITOR  (radio) 

The  VOICE  OF  AMERICA,  the  interna¬ 
tional  broadcast  service  of  the  United 
States,  is  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  supervisory  editor  (radio), 
GM-14,  salary  ranging  from  $44,430. 
Duties  include  supervising  editorial  staff 
daily,  including  work  schedules,  news 
gathering,  and  writing.  In  addition  to  a 
minimum  of  three  years  experience  in 
writing  and  editing  and  at  least  one  year 
in  writing  for  radio,  candidates  must  pos¬ 
sess  thorough  knowledge  of  news,  in¬ 
cluding  sound  news  judgement;  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  in  writingand  editing  news 
copy;  and  the  ability  to  produce  final 
copies  for  constantly  recurring  news 
deadlines. 

The  VOICE  OF  AMERICA,  part  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
offers  excel  lent  sa  lary/benef  its  i  nc  I  ud  i  ng 
life  and  health  insurance.  Candidates 
MUST  submit  a  standard  form  171,  Ap- 
•plication  for  Federal  Employment,  by 
close  of  business  on  October  15,  1985. 
The  standard  form  171  is  available  from 
any  US  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Regional  Office  or  by  calling  VGA  Per¬ 
sonnel  at  (202)  485-81 19.  Please  note- 
-  resumes  will  not  be  accepted.  Please 
indicate  on  the  SF-171  the  announce¬ 
ment  number,  VOA/P  85-262,  and  mail 
to;  Voice  of  America,  Office  of  Person¬ 
nel,  Room  1192,  330  Independence 
Ave.,  SW,  Washington,  DC  20547. 
Equal  Opf^unity  Employer. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

16,000  P.M.  empathizing  quality  news 
report  seeks  self-starter  to  handle  county 
beat,  ^nd  resume,  writing  samples,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  references  to  Sherry 
Warner,  Personnel  Dept.,  The  Sentinel, 
Po  Box  130,  Carlisle  PA  17013. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  for  regional  daily  bureau.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Live  in  sunny  Southwest 
Florida  near  beaches.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  George  Cecil,  Naples  Daily 
News,  TO  Box  7009,  Naples  FL  33940. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Fulltime  sportswriter  needed  to  cover 
high  school,  junior,  college,  and  local 
sports.  Must  be  able  to  do  desk  work. 
Entry  level  of  recent  J-school  graduates 
will  be  considered.  Job  now  open. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Odie 
Arambula,  Editor.  Laredo  Morning 
Times,  PO  Box  2129,  Laredo,  TX 

78041. _ 

STAFF  WRITERS  for  central  Florida 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Mustbeableto 
handle  hard  news,  features,  a  VDT  and 
camera.  Send  resume,  clips,  references 
to  Managing  Editor,  INI/Florida.  3109 
Old  State  Road  8,  Lake  Placid,  FL. 
33852. 

SELF  STARTER  needed  by  October  to 
join  staff  of  4  on  a  twice  weekly  in  East¬ 
ern  Montana.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Bruce  Whiting,  The  Sydney  Herald,  PO 
Box  1033,  Sydney,  MT  59270. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  wanted  by  The 
Boston  Herald.  Experience  with  NHL 
and  major-league  baseball  preferred, 
knowledge  of  New  England  sports  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and 
references  to:  Peter  Drumsta,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Boston  Herald,  1  Herald 
Square,  Boston,  MA  02106.  No  phone 
calls  please. 

Southern  Metropolitan  daily  is  seeking 
an  experienced  reporter  to  head  four- 
person  state  capital  bureau.  Duties  will 
include  investigative  reporting,  coverage 
of  state  agencies  and  coordiinating 
coverage  of  state  government.  Contact 
Gleen  Stephens,  PO  Box  2553,  Birming¬ 
ham  AL  35202. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD,  America's  fas- 
test-growing  newspaper,  has  immediate 
openings  for  experienced  news  copy  edi¬ 
tors.  A  minimum  of  three  years  Siting 
experience  on  a  daily  is  required,  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  New  England  is 
preferred.  If  you  have  the  skills  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  best  paper  in  America's  best 
city  send  resume  to:  George  Kindel, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  Boston 
Herald,  1  Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA 
02106.  No  phone  calls  please.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

WE  OFFER  a  unique  newsroom  postition 
coordinating  the  effort  of  40  staffers 
from  three  daily  newspapers  who  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  combined  Sunday  addition  of 
32,000  circulation.  This  person  also  will 
oversee  a  computerized  daily  news  ex¬ 
change  amoung  the  three  papers.  Strong 
editing  and  graphics  background  re¬ 
quired.  It's  no  job  for  beginners  and  it 
pays  very  well.  Write  or  call  Bob  Paulos, 
Hagadone  Communications,  PO  Box 
1178,  Coeur  d’Alene  ID  83814, 
(208)667-3431. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

Immediate  openings  for  person  familiar 
with  commercial-newspaper  plant.  Must 
know  darkroom  from  half  tones  to  color 
plus  Goss  Community  Press.  Must  be 
able  to  manage  personnel  on  tight  com¬ 
plex  schedules.  Nights.  Top  salary.  All 
inquires  held  in  strictist  confidence.  Call 
Mr.  Bishop  collect  at  (703)  359-9699 
8-6:00  pm. 


PRODUCTION 


Join  one  of  the  fastest  growing  media 
companies  in  America  today.  Central 
Jersey  30,000  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced  production 
director.  Excellent  opportunity  for  num¬ 
ber  2  person  to  become  number  1.  Ex¬ 
perience  nexessary  to  insure  clean  repro¬ 
duction  in  prepress  department.  Back¬ 
ground  in  offset  printing  and  a  strong 
knowledge  in  press  capabilities,  new 
system  dfesigns,  managerial.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  George 
Lister,  President  and  Publisher,  The 
Register,  1  Register  Plaza  Shrewsbury 
NJ  07701. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  individual  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  produc¬ 
tion  manager  which  includes  the  com¬ 
posing,  camera,  and  press  departments. 
Seek  a  motivating  person  with  the  knack 
to  get  things  done  correctly  and  on  time. 
Send  resume  to  Fernando  Diaz,  Control¬ 
ler,  Laredo  Morning  Times,  PO  Box 
2129,  Laredo,  TX  78041 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
for  80,000  plus  daily.  Experience  in  all 
aspects  of  production  from  composing 
through  mailroom.  Ability  to  work  with 
other  department  heads  as  part  of  a  first 
rate  newspaper  team  essential.  Must 
also  have  skills  to  work  through  sub¬ 
ordinate  managers  in  production  depart¬ 
ments.  Send  resume  to  Ken  Duf field. 
The  Ledger,  TO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL 
33802. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  a  pressroom  manager  for 
our  mulitple  press  daily  newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  Southern  CA.  Candidates  must 
have  experience  in  pressroom  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  solid  technical  background 
in  operation  of  double  width  presses. 
Will  be  responsible  for  all  pressroom  and 
plate  making  functions  and  will  report  to 
the  production  director.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  with  a  progressive  organization  for  the 
right  individual.  Tremendous  potential 
for  advancement.  Salary  to  $45,000. 
Send  reply  in  confidence  to  Box  9260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


OFFSET 

OPERATORS 


Join  us  in  Chicago  for  a  career  of  a 
lifetime.. .in  a  city  that  knows  no 
limits!  Professional  sports... tre¬ 
mendous  schools...  great  neigh- 
txtrhoods... leading  hospitals— we 
have  it  all  here  In  this  extraordinary 
city  on  beautiful  Lake  Michigan. 
Technology?  Our  Freedom  Center 
is  equipped  with  the  worlds  most 
advanced  printing  systems  and 
peripherals  in  the  industry  to 
date  . allowing  us  to  maintain  our 
quality  product  (without  disrup¬ 
tion)  during  unfortunate  strike  con¬ 
ditions.  We  are  seeking.  FOR  IM¬ 
MEDIATE  EMPLOYMENT,  men 
and  women  with  cold  web  or  heat- 
set  experience  who  wish  to  make 
a  serious  commitment  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  lives.  Star¬ 
ting  salaries  begin  at  $535.00  per 
week  with  additional  income  avail¬ 
able  to  those  individuals  who  can 
demonstrate  take-charge,  hands- 
on  ability.  Benefits  are  liberally 
structured. 

Rush  your  confidential  resume  or 
call  us  COLLECT  for  additional  in¬ 
formation:  Kevin  Oansart,  (312) 
222-4574. 


(Dilraflo  (Tribune 


435  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  IL  60611 

equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


FREELANCE 


LUMBER  MARKET  REPORTS 
Lumber  trade  paper  needs  freelancers 
for  short  market  reports,  both  hardwoods 
and  softwoods  in  the  following  city/ 
areas:  Boston  MA,  Buffalo  and  New  York 
NY,  Philadelphia,  PA,  Baltimore  MD, 
Norfolk  VA,  Asheville  and  Charlotte  NC, 
Charleston  SC,  Savannah  and  Albany 
GA,  Tampa/St.  Petersburg  FL.  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Monteomery  AL,  New  Orleans 
LA,  Houston  TX,  Indianapolis  IN,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  OH,  Charleston  WV.  Reply  Box 
9213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR  experienced 
in  muehler  and  Cheshire.  Located  in 
Southern  Maryland  just  20  miles  from 
D.C.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  In  new 
plant  and  fast  growing  company.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Chuck  Evers,  Southern  Maryland  News¬ 
papers,  7  Industrial  Park  Circle,  Waldorf 
MD  20601. 


The  Daily  Press,  Inc.  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  mailroom  inserting  man¬ 
ager  who  will  assist  in  the  co-ordination 
and  operation  of  our  satellite  inserting 
operation.  Individual  should  have  a  good 
work  history  in  a  production  oriented  op¬ 
eration.  A  mechanical  knowledge  of 
mailroom  equipment  especially  Harris 
inserting  equipment  is  desirable.  Oral 
and  written  communication  skills  a 
must. 

Good  starting  salary  and  benefits-send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Mail- 
room  Superintendent,  Daily  Press,  Inc. 
TO  Box  746,  Newport  News,  VA  23607. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  live  in  beautiful 
Mat-Su  Valley  of  Alaska,  40  miles  north 
of  Anchorage.  Shoot  for  photo-conscious 
weekly  tab  and  twice-weekly  broadsheet. 
Must  be  able  to  write.  Salary  18,000. 
Join  aggressive,  young  staff.  Send 
slides,  clips  and  resume  to  T.C.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Editor,  Frontiersman,  Pouch  M, 
Wasilla,  AK  99687.  Include  return  en¬ 
velope  and  postage  if  desired.  All  ap¬ 
plications  must  be  received  by  October 


WE  HAVE  NEW  offset  press,  scanner. 
Fully  equipped  lab(E6,  C41,  b&w).  Four 
photographers.  Firm  committment  to 
quality  color  and  b&w  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphy  and  reproduction.  We  need  photo 
editor  to  lead,  teachand  manage.  We  are 
not  in  Florida  or  California  but  do  have 
plenty  of  sunshine.  Send  resume  to  Box 
9278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


GROWING  ZONE  8  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  needs  nightside 
press  foreman.  Must  have  metro  offset 
experience,  strong  leadership  and  man¬ 
agement  abilities  needed.  Good  working 
conditions  and  benefits  package  in  a 
beautiful  Sunbelt  city.  Salary  high 
$20’s.  EOE.  Send  resume  to  Box  9256, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


PRESS  PERSON 

The  Cape  Cod  Times,  a  quality  conscious 
7  day  morning  newspaper,  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  journeyman,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  experience  on  a  Goss  Metro. 
We  offer  excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Please  send  your  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  references  to  Arlene  Harrington 
Personnel  Coordinator,  Cape  Cod  Times, 
Hyannis  MA  02601. 
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HELP  WANTED 


The  Marin  Independent  Journal  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive  account  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  to  sell  display  advertising  and 
service  requirements  of  the  accounts. 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  previous 
outside  sales  experience  and  have  strong 
communications  skills.  Position  re¬ 
quires  working  in  a  fast  paced  environ¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  deal  with  pressures 
associated  with  deadlines  and  quotas. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Marin  Independent  Journal,  PO  Box 
330,  San  Raphael  CA  94915,  Attention 
Personnel. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER-retirement  at  end  of 
year  creates  opening  on  staff  of  three 
news  photographers  at  42,000  morning 
daily  in  Pennsylvania-country.  Currently 
black  &  white,  but  looking  ahead  to  color 
in  the  future.  Send  complete  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  copies  of  five 
desk  photos  taken  this  year  to  Bill 
Schultz,  Editor,  Intelligencer  Journal,  8 
West  King  Street,  Lancaster  PA  17603. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  Deadline  for  ap¬ 
plications  October  25. 

_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
Plans  and  directs  promotional  activities 
for  65,000+  AM,  PM  and  Sunday, 
Graphic  design,  marketing,  public  rela¬ 
tions  responsibilities.  Minimum  experi¬ 
ence  of  two  years  required.  Will  manage 
staff  of  three.  Zone  2  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er.  Reply  with  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
9287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  wants  to  run 
your  weekly  paper.  Buyouts  also  consi¬ 
dered.  Please  send  information  to  Box 
9241,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR  OR 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Newspaper  sales  professional  looking  for 
a  new  and  better  opportunity.  I  am 
young,  talented,  hard  working,  have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  ability  to  train,  lead,  and 
motivate  a  sales  force,  have  multi-media 
and  management  experience,  plus  im¬ 
peccable  references.  These  are  my  bad 
qualities.  To  find  out  all  about  my  good 
qualities  you’ll  have  to  see  me  at  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Box  9240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Classified  Telephone  Sales  Manager 
with  medium-size  daily  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  opportunity.  B.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism,  three  years  classified  experinece 
with  large-size  daily,  telemarketing  ex¬ 
perience,  and  five  years  with  Fortune 
500  company.  Box  9295,  Editor  &  Pub-’ 
lisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Creative,  professional  with  12  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Strong  management  back¬ 
ground,  with  proven  track  record  in  all 
phases  of  circulation,  subscriptions  and 
sales  promotion.  Expertise  in  second 
class  mail  and  conversion.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  position  in  Zone  9.  Write 
.Box  9259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  posi- 
,tion  on  small  or  medium  daily.  Strong  on 
service  and  promotion.  Prefer  Zones 
8&9  but  will  consider  other  zones.  Box. 
9266.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Need  a  Circulation  Director  who  can 
make  the  numbers  happen  in  your  mar¬ 
ket?  15  years  experience  on  50k-650k 
newspapers.  Solid  career  record  of  suc¬ 
cesses  in  a  progression  of  difficult  chal¬ 
lenges.  Background  includes  single 
copy,  home  delivery,  NIE,  training,  sales 
promotion  and  department  manage¬ 
ment.  Strong  on  budgets,  computers,  au¬ 
dits  and  postal.  Superior  verbal  and  writ¬ 
ten  skills.  A  family  man  looking  for  nice 
place  to  raise  same  and  good  place  to 
work  hard.  Box  9296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Strong  middle  manager,  seasoned-all 
phases  circulation,  seeking  challenging 
position.  Box  9191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

EXPERIENCED  Sll  System.  Engineer 
desires  system  management  position. 
Excellent  references.  Box  9284,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AWARD  WINNING,  versatile  writer  with 
four  years  newsgathering  experience. 
Strong  copy  editing,  headline  writing, 
page  design  and  photography  skills. 
Seeks  position  with  highly  competitive 
daily  in  Zone  2, 1  or  5.  Box  9223,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  COLUMNIST,  EDI- 
TOR,  J-TEACHER,  seeks  column/feature 
or  copyediting  position  at  quality  pub¬ 
lication.  M.S.  journ.  U  of  ILL.,  15  years 
experience  in  field.  Good  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Any  zone.  Box  9262,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  with 
10  years’  experience  in  features,  profiles 
and  reviewing,  seeks  position  on  estab¬ 
lished  weekly.  Zone  1,  2,  3  or  9.  Box 
9290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  SPORTS  EDITOR  who 
can  write,  beat  deadlines  and  get  the 
most  out  of  a  staff,  large  or  small?  I’m 
your  man.  Eager  to  relocate.  Box  9211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  part-time  op¬ 
ed  page  editor  for  respected  East  Coast 
metro  daily  seeks  editorial  page  and/or 
op-ed  page  editorship  on  m^ium-sized 
or  smaller  daily.  Moderate  to  liberal 
views.  East  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 
experience.  Box  9237,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  wants  re- 
porting  spot  on  weekly,  Jim  Fienup,  728 
Chautauqua,  Norman  OK  73069. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  seeks  position  with 
Middle  West  or  Northeast  dai ly  1 00,000 
plus  circulation.  Desire  city  with  sense  of 
community  and  easy-going  edit  board. 
Young,  neo-conservative  presently  with 
major  city  daily.  Knows  contemporary 
culture.  Will  add  a  fresh,  colorful,  ex¬ 
uberant  voice  to  an  editorial  page.  Box 
9264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  PERSON 
wants  new  location.  Zones  1-2-3-4-5. 
Not  a  photographer;  writing,  desk,  edit¬ 
ing,  column,  ok.  Box  9269,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HIGH-RANKING  EDITOR  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  best  consumer  magazines  seek¬ 
ing  job  of  editor-in-chief  of  solid  con¬ 
sumer  or  trade  magazine  or  head  of  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper’s  magazine.  Experience 
incudes  business  and  lifestyle  coverage, 
staff  supen/ision,  management  of  major 
projects.  Box  9283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT,  HARDWORKING  copy 
editor  and  slot  man  with  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  wants  to  move  up  on  West  Coast 
daily.  Good  at  all  aspects  of  editing,  ex¬ 
cellent  at  layout  and  heads.  Let’s  grow 
together.  Box  9212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  experienced  in  producing 
an  interesting,  well-designed  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  with  the  sort  of  distinctive 
personality  which  will  attract  readers 
and  advertisers  is  seeking  the  editorship 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut.  Write  or  call: 
Michael  FolU,  652  West  163  St.,37, 
New  York  NY  10032;  (212)928-1640. 

NEWSMAN,  20  years  all-around  reporter 
and  copyreader  one  year,  all  on  the  same 
mighty  middleweight  in  state  capital 
city.  Want  a  crack  at  the  big  time.  Lucid, 
fast,  accurate.  Academics  solid.  Favo¬ 
rite  writer  Raymond  Chandler.  Box 
9226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS/CITY  EDITOR 
Ethics  and  local  news  are  keywords  to 
this  workhorse  with  four  years  reporting, 
one  year  leadership  work.  Prefer  small- 
medium  paper.  Zone  9,8,7, 5.  Limitless 
ideas,  exemplary  skills,  awards,  proven 
team  motivator,  know  libel  law,  dedi¬ 
cated  journalist.  Call  (612)  331-7167 
message. 

PAINSTAKINGLY  ACCURATE  BUSI- 
NESS  REPORTER,  award  winner,  seeks 
business  reporting  job  in  Zone  9  maga¬ 
zine  or  medium-sized  daily  newspaper. 
With  more  than  two  years  experience,  I 
have  the  initiative  to  dig  for  stories  plus  a 
clear  writing  style  that  incorporates  a 
fine-tuned  sense  of  language.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  business  stories  should  be 
more  absorbing  and  more  than  dusty 
back  page  filler,  you  might  profit  from 
my  services.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
'9253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY  NEWSMAN,  46,  with  impress- 
able  credentials  seeks  new  challenge. 
Now  department  head  at  100,000  daily. 
Many  writing,  editing,  design  awards. 
Good  health  and  a  non-drinker.  Mini¬ 
mum  $33,000.  Box  9261,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

QUALITY-ORIENTED,  award-winning 
editor  seeks  top  spot  on  Zone  2  daily. 
Interested  in  start-ups,  turnarounds, 
dogfights.  Solid  news  judgment,  layout 
skills,  staff  motivation  are  my  special¬ 
ties.  Box  9195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  CHIEF  at  major,  quality 
metro  seeks  sports  editor  job.  Two-time 
APSE  Best  Section  winner  while  sports 
editor  at  40,000  AM.  Box  9232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


i  SKILLFUL,  EXPERIENCED  WRITER, 

I  thorough,  reliable  reporter,  diligent  re- 
I  searcher,  self-starter,  seeks  newspaper 
I  post.  (212)  666-8990,  evenings,  week¬ 
ends. 

VETERAN,  Content-oriented,  shirt¬ 
sleeve  editor  of  10,000  California  daly 
seeks  new  challenge.  Strong  manage¬ 
ment,  desk,  reporting,  photo  skills.  Staff 
motivator.  Community  oriented.  Will  Re¬ 
locate.  (916)533-2812. 

I  Weekly  Newspaper  Reporter/Editor  posi¬ 
tion  where  owner  plans  to  retire  and  sell 
in  few  years.  Zone  1  and  NY.  Call:  Peter, 
(802)  457-3815. 

WRITER 

Lifestyles  editor,  columnist,  features 
writer,  promo  writer  and  general  facto¬ 
tum  desires  challenge  and  change  of 
scene.  VDT/photo/etc.  Very  creative, 
productive,  gifted  writer.  Ideal  new  posi- 
!  tion  would  be  on  magazine,  special- 
I  target  publication  or  quality  PM  paper  in 
1  Zones  3-4.  Government  agencies  wel- 
I  come.  For  more  information  please  reply 
I  Box  9263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I _ FREELANCE _ 

MISL,  AHL,  CBA  -  Baltimore-based 
I  stringer  gives  your  road  copy  more  than 
I  the  score.  Beat  experience  backed  up  by 
solid  clips.  TRS-80  Model  1(X)  equip- 
j  ped.  Pete  Kerzel,  (301)  744-5303. 

I  PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTO  EDITOR/DESIGNER/ 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  Raw  talent,  good 
taste,  needs  seasoning  and  heat,  ^rve 
alone  or  in  a  graphics  stew.  Box  1884, 
Denton,  TX  76202. _ 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  13  years 
experience  double  wide  offset  presses. 

1  Zones  8  or  9.  Box  9294,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEEKING  NEW  CHALLENGE.  20  plus 
years  offset  pressroom  experience.  10 
years  management,  including  USA  TO¬ 
DAY.  Excellent  references.  Zones  3, 4  or 
southern  Zone  5.  Reply  Box  9277,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOJOURNALIST;  just  out  of  college 
looking  for  position  with  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  (Jver  four  years  experience  with  dai¬ 
ly  while  in  collie,  two  internships,  good 
references.  Quality  work,  color/bw.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  profession,  hard  worker,  port¬ 
folio  available.  Box  9239,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Reporters  and  the  shield  law  —  a  differing  viewpoint 


By  Daniel  D.  Kennedy 

Every  few  years  a  group  of  self- 
appointed  leaders  of  the  industry  in 
which  I  work  takes  it  upon  itself  to 
assert  that  news  reporters  have  or 
should  have  rights  that  go  far  beyond 
those  of  the  average  citizen. 

I  suppose  I  should  be  grateful.  I'm 
not. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  wisely  defeated  a  shield 
law  proposed  by  a  panel  of  journal¬ 
ists.  The  law  would  have  given  report¬ 
ers  the  right  to  impede  criminal  in¬ 
vestigations  by  refusing  to  identify 
their  anonymous  sources  before 
grand  juries. 


Those  who  advocate  a 
shield  law  are  tacitly 
admitting  that  reporters 
who  withhold  names 
from  grand  juries  are 
breaking  the  law. 


The  legislators  showed  courage  — 
a  trait  that  is  usually  in  short  supply 
in  Massachusetts  politics.  The  vote 
came  just  days  after  a  popular  televi¬ 
sion  reporter  barely  escaped  going  to 
prison.  She  got  off  the  hook  when  her 
confidential  source  agreed  to  speak 
with  law-enforcement  officials. 

The  problem  with  a  shield  law  is 
this:  For  journalists  to  be  granted 
such  a  protection,  an  uncomfortable 
distinction  must  first  be  made  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
people.  And  the  government,  by  ne¬ 
cessity,  would  be  the  institution  mak¬ 
ing  that  distinction. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  as  defined  by 
the  First  Amendment,  is  a  right 
granted  to  everyone.  News  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  employees  are  pro¬ 
tected  no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
citizen  who  writes  a  letter  of  protest, 
circulates  a  petition  or  holds  a  sign  at  a 
demonstration. 

When  officials  investigating  a  crime 
believe  someone  has  information  they 
need,  they  may  compel  him  to  tell  a 


(Kennedy  is  senior  news  editor  of  the 
Daily  Times  Chronicle  of  Woburn, 
Mass.) 


grand  jury  what  he  knows.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  clearly  stated  that 
professional  journalists  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  that  would  exempt 
them  from  this  responsibility. 

Those  who  advocate  a  shield  law 
are  tacitly  admitting  that  reporters 
who  withhold  names  from  grand 
juries  are  breaking  the  law. 

Other,  more  extreme,  press  advo¬ 
cates  assert  that  a  shield  law  is  not 
needed  because  the  First  Amendment 
already  guarantees  reporters  the  right 
to  protect  their  sources. 

But  the  First  Amendment  says  only 
that  “Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press  ...” 

All  that  means  is  that  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  publisher  may  print  what 
he  chooses.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
read  into  the  simple  language  of  the 
First  Amendment  a  clause  that  says 
obstruction  of  justice  is  legal  when 
done  by  a  reporter. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Branzburg 
V.  Hayes  (1972),  ruled  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  grant  to  journal¬ 
ists  the  right  to  keep  their  sources 
anonymous.  The  court  had  this  to  say 
about  the  consequences  of  a  shield 
privilege: 

‘‘The  administration  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  newsman’s  privilege  would 
present  practical  and  conceptual  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  high  order.  Sooner  or  lat¬ 
er,  it  would  be  necessary  to  define 
those  categories  of  newsmen  who 


It  would  be  difficult  to 
read  into  the  simple 
language  of  the  First 
Amendment  a  clause  that 
says  obstruction  of 
justice  is  legal  when 
done  by  a  reporter. 


qualified  for  the  privilege,  a  question¬ 
able  procedure  in  light  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  doctrine  that  liberty  of  the  press 
is  the  right  of  the  lonely  pamphleteer 
who  uses  carbon  paper  or  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  just  as  much  as  of  the  large 
metropolitan  publisher  who  uses  the 
latest  photocomposition  meth¬ 
ods  .  .  .  .” 

A  shield  privilege,  in  other  words, 
would  lead  to  government  regulation 


of  the  news  business.  Government 
officials  would  determine  who  is  a  re¬ 
porter  and  who  is  not.  The  press 
would  be  made  less  free  in  the  name  of 
increased  freedom. 

The  Supreme  Court  added  in 
Branzburg  that  state  legislatures  are 
free  to  pass  shield  laws,  and  several 
have.  But  I  think  such  laws  are  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  legislators  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  acted  properly. 


A  shield  privilege,  in 
other  words,  would  lead 
to  government  regulation 
of  the  news  business. 
Government  officials 
would  determine  who  is  a 
reporter  and  who  is  not. 
The  press  would  be  made 
less  free  in  the  name  of 
increased  freedom. 


At  a  time  when  the  press  is  accused 
of  elitism  and  arrogance,  shield  laws 
are  another  wall  between  us  and  the 
public  whom  we  are  trying  to  serve. 

My  views.  I’ll  admit,  are  not  popu¬ 
lar  with  my  colleagues,  most  of  whom 
favor  a  shield  law.  The  concern  they 
raise  is  that,  without  protection,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  what  is  a  normal 
part  of  their  job.  They  fear  their 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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There'S  no  place  like 


England 


There’s  no  climate  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
equal  the  magic  that  paints  New  England  maples, 
birches,  mountain  ash,  sumac  and  dogwood  every 
autumn.  It  turns  every  country  panorama,  village 
vista  or  city  park  into  a  dazzling  patchwork  of 
scarlet,  orange,  crimson  and  gold,  worth  travelling 
miles  to  see — a  beautiful  truth  that  is  known  the 
world  over. 

Visitors  do  make  this  pilgrimage  by  thousands — in 
cars  and  buses,  individuals,  family  groups,  artists, 
photographers,  and  just  plain  tourists,  spending 
days,  weeks,  and  dollars  in  New  England’s  many 
hotels,  motels,  country  inns  and  roadside 
restaurants.  These  beauty-seekers  bring  millions 
every  fall,  enriching  their  hosts — among  the 
nation’s  most  avid  newspaper  readers.  Promote 
your  products  in  New  England  daily  newspapers 
for  a  bright  sales  picture. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with 
New  England  daily  newspapers 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Bangor  Weekend  News  (S) 
The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S) 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Greenwich  Time  (E&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 
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WILL  maLL  AGAIN 
BEFORE  SOMEONE  PULLS 

THE  PLUG? 


For  most  of  us,  electricity  is  a  j 

convenience  we  take  for  granted  ; 

For  poor  farm  workers  in  west¬ 
ern  Martin  County  in  Florida,  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

As  the  staff  of  The  Stuart  News 
reported  frayed  wires;  extension 
cords  running  between  tiny 
houses,  and  grossly  overloaded 
circuits  were  common. 

When  two  infants  died  in 
separate  fires,  The  Stuart  News 
published  the  details.  It  linked 
the  fires  to  a  failure  to  enforce 
the  county's  electrical  code  and 
other  building  standards — 
standards  that  were  scrupu¬ 
lously  followed  in  other,  richer 
neighborhoods 
As  a  result,  county  commis¬ 
sioners  ordered  a  door-to-door 
investigation.  Fire  inspectors 
cited  two  landlords  for  code  viola¬ 
tions  And  other  area  landlords 
were  prompted  to  get  their 
properties  up  to  code. 

To  the  staff  at  The  Stuart 
News,  it  was  all  in  a  day’s  work. 

But,  to  some  residents  of  west¬ 
ern  Martin  County  that  reporting 
was,  literally  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

Besponsihility.  The  Spirit  That  Moves  Us 
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